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GAZETTE^]R 


OF THE 

HOOGHLY DISTEIOT. 


CHAJ’TEE I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The distriot of Hooghly forms part of the Burdw&n Division, and 
lies between 22° 36' and 23° 14' north latitude, and between ®““®*** 
87° 30' and 88° 30' east longitude. It extends over 1,189 square 
miles, and, at the census of 1911, oontained a population of 
1,090,097 persons.* In area it is slightly smaller than Gloucester¬ 
shire, while its population is double that of Surrey.t The distriot 
headquarters axe at Hooghly, situated on the right bank of the 
river; Hooghly in 22° 55' north latitude and 88° 24' east 
longitude. The name Hooghly is probably derived from the 
hogti (Tt/pfia elephantma),t a tall reed which grows in abundance 
on the river banks and in the marshy lowlands below them# 

The distriot is bounded on the north by the distriot of Bur- 
dwan; on the east by the river Hooghly; on the south by ..the 
distriot of Howrah; and on the west by the districts of Midna- 
pore, Bankura and BurdwSn. The boundaries on three sides are,' 
excgpt for short distances, artificial, but there is a natural boun¬ 
dary on the east, where the river Hooghly separates the diririot 
from the Banagh&t subdivision of the Nadia district and &e 
Bafraokpore subdivision of the 24-Parganas. • 

-—--t' ■ ■ ■ 

* In 1901 the atea of tba diatrict waa 1,191 aqoare milea, irith a population of 
l,049,282,a but lome vUIagM were lobeequently trausferred to fiordmiii 
dintriets * 

t SUtHtoan*! Year Book, 1911. 

X H. Blochoiaiio, J. A, S. B., 1^8, pag« 217, note. 
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Conagara* In shape the distiiot resesibles an irregolar palaUelogram 
*“”■ with a triangular projection on tRe extreme west beyond the 
JDw&rakeswar riyer. The portion lying between the Hooghly and 
the Dwarakeswar is a flat alluvial plain intersected by a number 
of sluggish rivers and streams. The monotonjj of the dead level is 
broken by the raised village sites and high river*bank8; by a sandy 
ridge, 10 or 12 feet high, east of the Dwirakeswar, which runs 
close to, and was probably thrown up by the Eaul Dwarakeswar; ' 
by artificial river embankments, and by a high JSngal or embank¬ 
ment from Tribeni to MahSnad. Between the rivers are a number 
of saucer-shaped depressious, which, according to their level, form 
extensive marshes or still more extensive stretches of rice fields.. 
These depressions receive the draiuoge of the surrounding lands, 
and in the rains discharge their contents by small channels into 
the larger streams. Such is the general appearance of this tract, 
but in reality the country slopes gradually from the north and 
west towards the south and east j slight as the slope is, it is 
clearly indicated by the courses of the rivers, streams and drainage 
channels. Along the bank of the Hooghly from Bagah near 
Jiret to Ghusuri near Howrah, the fall is from 28i feet to 20 
feet or only 2i inches per mile; along the Damodar from Korah 
to Paspur it is about 27i feet or a foot per mile; and along the 
Dwarakeswar, from Puy& to near Ghosepur, it is about 40 feet or a 
foot and a half per mile. The rise from east to west may be 
gathered from the fact that ChampSdanga on the Dtoodar is 8 
feet and ArAmbagh 22J feet higher than BaidyabSti on the 
Hooghly. 

Narcsan 1“ triangular portion west of the Dwarakeswar there is a 
l)iTi- noticeable change. The slope of the country is more marked; the 
U^nds. ground becomes slightly undulating; and the soil is rather rocky, 
debris of low laterite Wng found mixed with alluvium. The 
westernmost comer comprised in the Bodanganj outpost is dis- 
twbtly rocky, being in fact a continuation, at a lower elevation, of 
the uplands of Bishnupur. In this part of the district the general 
slope is from, north-west to south-east; and the country is drained 
by a number of small streams, of which the Amodar Khal^ and 
‘theT&rajuli Khil are the chief. Swamps and low rice fields 
become less frequent, while patches of scrub jungle, tenanted by 
eopaJris and other wild animals, appear, here and there. “■ 

For ^practical purposes, the district may be regarded as con¬ 
taining, two main natural divisions, the plains and the ^uplands, 
the river Dw&r^eswar forming the dividing line. The uplands 
are all comprised in thkna Goghat, which has on area of 146 
square miles or less than one-eighth of the district area. Here 
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there ie a perceptible rise ia t^e shrfaoe, the drainage of vhioh 
is carried ofl by numerona small streams. They all ultimately 
debouch into the Dwaraheswar, and all hare the usual characteris¬ 
tics of hiU streams. They have a rapid current rising suddenly 
and falling as suddsnly, they axe generally dry after the rains, 
and they have sandy beds. 

The remainder of the district presents several varieties of 
deltaic toTmatio]|. First, the big rivers are busy throvring up 
churn year after year, a process of land formation which is beat 
seen in the Hooghly. Its deep stream is constantly varying its 
coui’se, now s'winging to the left and now to the right, cutting 
away the bonk on one side and rebuilding it on the other, and 
all the while forming islands or banks on the sides or in the 
middle of its bed Successive floods and deposits of silt or sand add 
to the latter, and thus gradually raise the chan permanently above 
flood-level; or they sweep away the mobile deposits until no trace 
of the char is visible. This work of alluviation and diluviation 
goes on chiefly at the river bends or at the point of confluence 
with other streams, where the current is obstructed or becomes 
sluggish For example, in the large bend between GhrptipSri 
and StudisSgar, or at its confluence with the Kunti at NaySsarai, 
numerous chars have been thrown up, and the deep mid-stream ia 
frequently changing and incidentally furnishing a fruitful souree 
of litigation. 

Further inland, between the Damodar and the Dwarakeswar, LowUndf. 
there is a tract of low-lying land, which, unless protected by 
embankments, is more or less liable to constant floods, as the 
boundary rivers, with their connected streams, are gradually raising 
their beds by annual deposits of silt and sand. In the rains this 
tract becomes a sheet of water, from which the village sites 
stand out like small islands. Owing to its liability to sub¬ 
mersion, cultivation ia precarious. The peasant cannot count 
with certainty on getting a good crop of winter lieej^o 
upland crops, such as jute, dtw rice, or vegetables, can be safely 
grown; and roads cannot be properly kept up ’The smaller 
stretftns also come down in flood, and frequently change their 
courses, intertwining with one another in the lower parts of their* 
coulees in the most unexpected way. They also add to the genefhl 
uncertainty of the crop, for if they deposit alluvial silt, excel¬ 
lent rahi crops are raised, but if sand, the land becomes sterile. 

In thanaff .^rambagh and Khanaknl, covering an area *01 261 
sqitare miles, these conditions add considerably tb the di£B(mlli«s 
of administration, direct postal^communication with Hooghly being 
often interri^pted in the rains. The general effect, however^ is 
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the rains their water is lost mainly t by percolation, all that is 
left being stagnant pools in the deeper portions of the rirer 

Vds. 

The western bank of the Hooghly is high and, where not 
oooupied by houses, is covered by thick vegetation, except where 
chan have been thrown up. The Damodar is ‘embanked 
all along its eastern bank and is low-lying on the opposite side. 
The DwBrakeswar is bounded on the west by< the uplands and 
southwards from Bali Diwanganj by embankments, with the 
result that floods are confined to the river bed and the low-lying 
Ar&mbfigh and ShBnakul thBnas. In the western port of the 
Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions the narrow silted-up channels' 
are unable to carry off with sufficient rapidity the volume of water 
which pours into them in times of heavy rain. They consequently 
overflow, causing considerable damage to the crops in thanas 
Kristanagar and Chanditala in tjie Serampore subdivision, and 
lower down in thana Jagatballabhpnr and the eastern part of 
th&n& Amtain the Howrah district. - 
Hooghly, The Hooghly river, or, as it should be more conectly described, 
the BhBgirathi branch of the Ganges, has three distinct sections, 
the upper section from the point of bifurcation to its confluence 
with the Jalangi at Nadia, the central section from Nadia to its 
confluence with the EupnarSyan at Hooghly Point, and the lower 
section from Hooghly Point to the sea. The central section is a 
little more than 120 miles long, of which 50 miles lie along the 
eastern boundary of Hooghly district. The river first touches the 
district opposite SSntipur, below which it turns to the south-east past 
Guptip&rB, BaUgarh, Jiret and Sukhsagar (in the Nadia district), 
forming several large chan as it swings from one side to the other. 
From SukhsSgar it runs south-west to Tribeni and then nearly 
south up to Hooghly town and Chinsura, after which it follows a 
s^herly course, winding alternately from west to east, until 
lUhesh is touched. The river then flows nearly south up to the 
outfall of the Bally Hhal, which is part of the southern boundary 
of Hooghly." The channel narrows from south to north, being in 
_ the winter months about three-quarters of a mile wide opposite 
UttarpBra, half that width at Hooghly and Bansbeiia, and a little 
less than half of it at GuptipSrS. In the rains, when the cAor^and 
islaads tre submerged, it becomes more than a mile wide and as 
much as a mile and half at Uttarpfira. In the summer the river 
shrmks'muoh in breadth, and the height of water falls considerably. 
It is navigable by large boats and river steamers throughout 
the year; but in the hot weather navjg^ation is precarious for 
nrer steamers in the northern reaiffies, as the depth of water falls 
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io 6 feet, and the ohannelf winding rapidly from east to west 
through the chart and islands, is very tortnons. 

The mean level of the water is affected not only by floods, bul 
also by tides and bores. During the freshet months, July to 
September, such tfWume of water is brought down that no tide is 
felt, and the current is known as ek-iiad or one-sided. In the dry 
season the upward tidal stream and the tidal rise and fall are felt 
distinctly throughout this portion of its course. The high water of 
the spring tides comes up to Ohinsura between three and four in 
the afternoon. Its velocity, which at Calcutta is 18 miles an hour, 
diminishes as it advances northwards. The difference between 
low and high water is 7 to 8 feet at Ohinsura, the difference 
between neap and spring tides being 3 to 4 feet. Further up, the 
rise becomes smaller and smaller. Bores occur in the hot months 
(March to May) at perigee springs, with more or less violencei 
according as tidal conditions ar^ favourable or not and the southerly 
breezes are strong or feeble. The bore diminishes in force in its 
passage up from Calcutta, and at its highest may be 2 feet high at 
Ohinsura. 

The banks are generally sloping and closely cultivated. Sandy 
chars have been formed on both sides of the river, e.g., at Gupti- 
piira, Balagarh, Jiret, Bandel, Bhadreswor, Baidyabkti and 
Mahesh. These chars are generally uncultivated, being covered 
with grass, and often impede navigation in the hot weather 
months. There are also several islands in the bed of the river 
above Biinsberia, e.g., at Tribeni, Nayasarai, between Jiret and 
Balagarh, and opposite Ohagda and Quptiparfi. Fine rabi crops are 
grown on them, and vegetables, especially paiols and water mebns, 
are cultivated for export (o the Calcutta market. Some of these 
islands must have been formed long ago to judge from the dd trees 
and villages on them. 

The following streams join the river Hooghly from the j^st, 
viz., (1) the Behula, (2) Kfin& Nadi, (3) Siunti Nadi or Magr& 

Khal, (4) Baidyabati Khsl, (5) Serampore Khkl, and (6) Bally* 

KhSl. The Saraswati branches off from it below* Tribeni and 
rejoins it lower down at Sankriiil in the Howrah district 
These are now small streams and add little to the body of water in 
th# Hooghly. . * 

The next iMge river is the D&modor, which in some fespeota is Dsmodsr. 
even more important than the Hooghly. It enters the district 
from the worth between the villages of ShShpur and rfabibpur, 
and flows south, winding alternately from vfest to east and 
separating the Ar&mbSgh subdivision from the rest of the disfriot. 

From above B&jbelhit it forms the boundary between thhi distiiet 
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and Howrah, and then passes soathward through the latter 
district. Including 8 miles along the boundary, the total length 
of the river in Hooghly is about 28 miles. 

In the upper portion of its course the Damodar has a rapid 
flow and brings down vast quantities of silt from the ChotS 
Nagpur plateau. It leaves the Haz4ribagh district at a height of 
only 682 feet above sea-level, and it has a leiJgth of over 250 
miles from this point till its confluence with the Hooghly. In its 
lower reaches, therefore, it assumes a deltaic character, throwing 
off distributarieB instead of receiving affluents. Formerly its flood 
volume, passing along these branches, as well as down its noain 
channel, overspread a large part of Hooghly and Howrah; but ‘ 
most of them have now more or less silted up, while the Damodar 
itself is restrained on the east side by a high embankment. 
The result is that its ravages have in recent years been confined to 
a limited tract on the west, but their effects in this tract have been 
intensified. After veiy heavy rainfall, moreover, it often threa¬ 
tens to overtop or breach the embankment, and causes no 
little anxiety. Not only is it justly dreaded for its destructive 
floods, but it is also notorious for the frequency with which it 
changes its course. The changes will be described later in this 
chapter. 

The bed of the Damodar is sandy and averages half-a-mile in 
width. It is fordable at many places in the hot and cold seasons, 
and is then not navigable by boats. In the rains it is nowhere 
fordable, and a few country boats go down stream with cargoes of 
lice. Since the formation of a breach in the western bank at 
Begu& in the Burdwan district, a large quantity of its water has 
been diverted to the Mundeswari through a new kh&l known as the 
Besi4-KhSl,80 that the main channel has shrunk perceptibly in 
size and volume. In this portion of its course the river is too far 
o|t(#rom the sea to be affected by tides or bores. No islands have 
been formed in its bed; but several sandy grass-covered chars have 
been thrown up on either bank, some of which are under culti¬ 
vation. The banks are well-defined, and vary from 10 to 16^feet 
.in height. Cultivation often extends up to their margin, but on 
thp west, as far the Besi4 Eh4l, the land is largely covered with 
sand or otherwise rendered uncultivable for a width of aboift 2 
miles. 'When silt is deposited and the water can be easily 
drained.off, rich rabi crops ore raised. ^ 

Owsra- The third liqge river, the Dw4rakeBwar, enters ttie district 
kMwar. lietween the villages of Mandalghkti and Mahi4ri and forms its 
north-western bounds for 7 miles,‘separating the G(^h4t th4na 
first ixota. the Bishnnpur subdivision of B4nkar4 and next from 
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the headquarters suhdivisioa of Burdwto. After flowing for 
14 miles through the district, it dirides into two branches a 
mile below BsU Biwanganj. The western branch, called the Jhum- 
jhumi, after a course of 3 miles, enters the Ghfttal subdirison of 
Midnapoi;e and faM into the Silai; while a minor distributary, 
turning eflst, reunites with the Sankra, some few miles above 
Bandar. The* eastern branch, the Sfinkra, flows south-east 
through the Arlmbagh and Khanakul thanas, is next joined bj 
a distributary of the Jhumjhumi, and lower down, at Bandar, 
unites with the Silai to form the Riipiiai^yan. 

The bed of the Dwarakeswar, as well as of its branches, is 
sandy, and varies from half-a mile to a quarter of a mile in width. 

It is navigable only in the rains, when large eountry boats pass 
up and down to the Rupnarayan. During the remainder of 
the year it is fordable at most places; and in the hot weather 
a bamboo foot-bridge is throjvn across it at Arambagh town. 

The river is not embanked in the northern part; but the banks 
are fairly high, varying from 6 to 15 feet. From Bali on 
the west and from Mubarakpur on the east there are embankments 
for some seven miles; while two more embankments extend 
from the point at which it bifurcates, joining one another a 
little above ChSpsa. The eastern embankment from MubSrakpur 
has been breached in several places and gives little protection 
to the villages on that side. Several sandy chare have been 
thrown up on either bank, which, as a rule, are uncultivated 
except near Arambagh town. 

The Rupnarayan is formed by the junction of the Silki with RSp- 
the branches of the DwSrakeswar near Bandar. It runs south- 
east for 8 miles, forming the district boundary, and is joined at 
the extreme south-east, opposite Ranichak, by the KSn& Dwarak- 
eswar. The junction is not shewn in the survey map. The tide 
runs up as far as Bandar; and the river is navigable throughout 
by boats of three to four tons burden and by small inland steamers. 

Among the smaller streams several may be mentioned. The«ingan 
Gingan or Behula rises in the Burdwan district, touches this 
district below Baddipur (in the K&ba subdivision), and then 
divides into two branches, both called Behula. The northfrn 
bnliich after a circuitous course falls into th*> Hooghly near 
Somra. The southern branch cuts across the district and*f^ into 
the Magra Khil half-a mile west of Nayasarai. This stream has a 
mnddy bed and is probably a remnant of one of the old courses of 
the Damodar. 

The Kunti Nadi branches ofi from the Dimodar just below Konti oi^ 
Salim&bfid'in the Burdwtn district, and flows south-east 
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Eandipor and then east to Gtop&lnagar. Then, onrioudy 
enongh, it tnrns north-east, running nearly parallel to the 
'Saraswati, till it faUs into the Hooghly at Nay&sar&i after 
describing a complete semicircle. The upper part is known 
as the KanS. Nadi, and is flushed annually from the Eden 
Canal; the central part is known os the Eunti Nad!; and the 
lower reach for a few miles as the Magrft Khal. it has some flow • 
of water all the year round, and large country boats go up 
from Nayasarai to Eajhat, a distance of 8 miles. In old 
days this stream apparently formed a main channel of the 
Damodar for some time. It is joined near UkU in its north-east¬ 
ward journey by the Ghia, which is fed from the north by the 
Kantul and GopMnagar streams, and from the south by the 
Julka, aU three draining thtna Dhaniakhali. The stream has 
altogether a length of 50 miles, of which 44 miles are in the 
Hooghly district. 

Bsrmwsti The Saraswati branches out from the Hooghly below Tiibeni. 

It flows at first south-east for a mile and a half, and then runs 
south, parallel to and within three miles of the main rirer. Behind 
Chandernagore it curves to the south-west up to the village of 
Burai, west of Serampore town, and then goes south east till it 
enters Howrah district, rejoining the Hooghly above Sanirail 
Below Tribeni the river is only 10 or 12 feet wide and a foot 
deep in the hot weather, but in the rains its width increases to a 
quarter of a mile and its depth to about 10 feet. Half a century 
ago it was a dead river, represented merely by a chain of pools ; 
bat Water was let into it in connection with the Eden Canal 
scheme, by a cut from the Kani Nadi near Gopalnagar ; and it is 
now even in the summer a running, though tiny, stream. Though 
much, rilted up, its banks are fairly high (10 to 15 feet) and are 
still densely populated, specially in the south, where there are 
sevual large villages, such as Burai, Bsks&, Janai, Chan(lltal& 
and KSlipur. 

viu Khiif. Below Tribeni several creeks fall into the Hooghly after drain¬ 
ing the interior. The southernmost of them is the Bali (B^y) 
JKhSl, which forms the southern boundary of the district for several 
mdes. It drains the Dankuni marsh, and is now used as the 
outfall of the Dankuni drainage channel. In its lower reaflies 
it is na^gable throughout the year by boats of fair sise, and is 
not fordable. Both the bed and banks are clayey, wid^ furnish 
ezellent material for the manufacture of bncks. * 

The western part of the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions 

Bimodu. in drained by several streams, apparently old offshoots of the- D&- 
modar. One of these, the Eikni Damodar, was ’apparently 
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ouoe a large ohanneL It .bjanohed off from the D&modar a few 
miles below SalimabSd in the Bordwan district, bat its mouth is 
now more or less silted up. It is flushed yearly, however, from' 
the Eden Canal. Flowing south, it is joined south-east of Krista- 
nagar byihe Kautfii, the reclamation of which has recently been 
taken up *by Q-ovemment with the help of private ooiilributions. 

The combined stream then passes into the Howrah district past 
Jagatballabhpur, and faUs into the Hooghly at Sijberik, a mile 
above TJluberia. In this portion of its course the stream, which is 
known as the Ealsapk or Eansona Ehal, has been converted into 
the outfall of the Kajftpur Drainage Channel. 

* The MadSria KhSl rises north of Champadanga and passing 
into the Howrah district falls into the Damodar above Amta 
town. In its course through Hooghly it is called the BanabandS. 
Eecently, its overflow having caused much damage to crops near 
Amts, the embankment along it has been raised and strength¬ 
ened. Originally this slream appears to have debouched from 
the Damodar, but its intake has been closed by the embankment 
along its western bank. 

Between the D&modar and the Dwirakeswar he the Beaia Beiij. 
Ehal, the Mundeswari, and the E&na Dwarakeswar or Dhalkisor. 

The Besia Ehal has been scoured out by the Damodar pouring 
through the breach at Begua in the Burdwan district. It flows 
south through ArSmbagh thana, nearly parallel to and within two 
miles of the main Dsmodar and falls into the Mundeswari above 
Harinkhola. It is not shown on the survey map, but its des¬ 
tructive floods spread from the Mundeswari on the west to the 
D&modar on the east. 

The Mundeswari rises in the Burdwan district, and flows 
south-east till joined by the Besia Eh&l above Harinkhola^ where 
it crosses the old Benares Eoad. It then flows southwards and 
falls into the Eana Dwarakeswar at Hayatpur. At its jui^on 
with the Besia Ehal it is, in the cold weather, 20 yards vude 
and between 2 to 3 feet deep; while at Hayfitpur it ottainsa 
a width of 60 yards with a depth of 4 to 6 feet. ‘It is fordable 
above Hayatpur after the rains, bat small canoes ply up to 
Harinkhola throughout the year. 

•The ESua Dwarakeswar or Dhalkishor branches off from the ESng 
main Dwarakeswar at Ch&ndur, 2 miles above Ar&mbBgh town, 
and then flows south-east until it joins the Mundeawari at HaySt- 
pur. The combined stream, under the name of the E^n& Na^, 
turns south-west up to Eh&n&kul, and then sonth, failing into the 
Eupn&r&yan opposite EftniehaL It has almost silted up at Es 
intake, and where it is crossed by the old Benares Eoad, is nearly 
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dry during the ■winter months. Below Basantapur it increases 
in size, and, where crossed by the MSyS,par>KhSn&kal Bood, is a 
sluggish swampy stream some 20 feet broad and 2 feet deep. At 
Hayatpur, before its junction ■with the Mundeswari, it is about 
20 yards broad ; but at Sikandarpur, 3 mil^ further,jiown, it is 
some 00 yards 'wide with a depth of 5 or 6 feet ‘in the cold 
weather. Below KhSitakul it is not fordable, and large boats can 
go up to that place from the EupnSrayan in th^ raios and early 
■winter ; while smaller boats ply above Hayatpur thi-oughout the 
year. The southerly portion of its course from Bh&nakul to 
Banichak is not shewn on the survey map. 

AiTKKiKr The Amodar is a small stream which, coming from the 
juil Kh™ Bankura district, flows south-east through Goghat thSna, past 
Bhitargorh or Garb Maudaran, and is joined by the Tarftjuli 
Khal at the district boundary. The combined stream passes 
through the Ghatal subdivision find falls into the Jhumjhumi 
branch of the Dwarakeswar river. The Amodar is not shewn in 
any old map, but it is mentioned in the introduction to the 
Bengali poem Chandt as having been crossed by the author in his 
journey from his home in Burdwan to the Midnapore district. 

The Tirajuli Xhal also rises in the Bankura district, and skirt¬ 
ing the south-western boundary of the Hooghly district, joins the 
Amodar 6 miles below Hajipur. Both these streams We the 
usual characteristics of hill streams, viz., a quick current, banks 
of hard soil and gravelly beds. Except in the rains, they are 
fordable throughout the year., 

Chaitobs Even during the few centuries for which records are available, 
tv THR many great changes in the courses of the rivers 

coObsEs. in this riverain district. In the river Hooghly the north-eastern 
portion of its course has been specially affected. Here several 
than have formed, and the channel has shifted eastwards and 
bqjiBme more and more tortuous. The map of Stavorinus (1769), 
for example, showed Guptipara to the east of the Ganges, whereas 
it now lies west of the main channel, the river, which apparent¬ 
ly once flowai just below this village, having receded a mile east- 
,wards. One main cause of this (Eversion to the east was* the 
shrinkage of the Jalangl or KhSri, once a large river which 
diMharged a large volume (ff water into the Hooghly and So 
kept its bourse fairly well to the south. Now that the Jalangi 
has diminished in size and volume, the Hooghly is tracking 
more and more to the east, and is encroaching steadil;^ on the 
Nadia side. liwer do'wn. there have been some changes in the 
chart, of which one may specially ba noticed. In the seventies of' 
last century an island was form^ opposite SandeswaetaU below 
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the coEege at Chinsura. It grew in m*e, and trees also sprang 
up on it, but it was swept away one night in the rainy season of 
1898. 

There is a general impression that the central section of the 
Hooghly Jias grown* shallower. Of its depth before large Euro¬ 
pean ressels began to go up it we have no record. The earliest 
mention of its depth by an European appears to be that of Gesare 
Federici, who remarked (1580 A. D.):—“From thence Bator up¬ 
wards the ships doe not goe, because that upwards the river is very 
shallowe and little water’’; but, he adds -“In the port of Satagan 
every yeere lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships great and small’’. 
•According to a Muhammadan account, the Portuguese in 1632 
had a large vessel with nearly two thousand persons on board 
moored in the river off Hooghly town. Again, in a letter of 
the Court of Directors to Fort St. George, Madras, dated Slst 
December 1662, it is stated:p“We take notice that Captain 
Elliott hath left a writeing with you that it is hazardless to goe 
up for Hugely and that the Dutch have shipps of 600 tone that 
Tyde it up thither.'’ Besides this, we know that in the latter half 
of the 17th century, ships, like the Fakm, and large sloops, like 
the Arr'mtl and the Ganges, came up to the English factory at the 
same place. Bowrey's Chart and the Pilot Chart (1688 and 1703) 
shew 4 fathoms of water at Hooghly gradually increasing to 6^ or 
6 fathoms opposite BarSnagar. In March 1757, the three largest 
ships of the Company’s navy, with 50 to 70 guns, sailed up to 
Ghandernagore, though on a higk tide. All these facts go to 
show that the depth of water has really been decreasing. This 
decrease may be partly due to the silting up of the bed and 
partly to the diminished supply of water which it receives from 
its own intake and also from its tributaries, like the Jalangi and 
the DSmodar. 

The changes in the Saraswati are stiU more marked. ^The Saraawaii. 
place where the three streams branch off (Tribeni, three- 
braided) is described in a Sanskrit poem, PamnadMam, as far 
bwk as the 12th century A. D.; it is also mentioned, with a 
slight change of name, in Muhammadan inscriptions and books, 
of the 13th century and later; and it is shown as a large stream 
in jnaps as late as that of Valentijn (based on information 
gathered in 1660-70). It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
it formed the main channel of the Hooghly, though country 
boats aad^mall sloops undoubtedly used it for inland traffic, as 
orf its banks lay, and still lie, populous villages, * Apparently, it 
formerly received water frcjn the KinS Nadi through a small 
branch taking off near IJkli, but it gradually silted up, until in 
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Eennell’s time (1779-81) it h«cf dwindled down to a small stream, 
and, except for a few miles, had become a dead river unnavigable 
after the rains. Lately, some water has been let in by a cut 
from the KflnS Nadi, but not enough to permit the passage of 
cargo boats throughout its length. ** , 

Wmodw. The changes in the course of the DSmodar have* been not 
only numerous, but also important in view of ♦he*effeot they have 
had on the history not only of Hooghly district, but also of 
Howrah and BurdwSn. They can be only briefly touched upon 
here. Beginning from the north, one of its old branches was 
Binki the BinkS, which now rises in thana Galsi, flows past Burdwan 
Bnncb. town, and falls into the Khari, which in its turn joins the BhSgi-* 
rathi 6 miles above Ealna, Bennell's Atlas shows the Banka as 
branching off from the Damodar, a little south-west of Burdwin 
town and falling into the Khari, and then into the Bhagirathi 
above Kalna os at present; whil^ after the junction with the 
Khari, a branch (evidently the present Behula I) went south¬ 
wards, debouching lower down above Balagarh. In Valentijn’s 
map (circa 1670) a large stream branched off from the Damodar 
some distance below Burdwan and above “Silimath” (Salim abad), 
and going north-east fell into the Bhagirathi above “Amboc” 
(Ambika Kalna). Judging from the position of its outfall, this 
was most probably the old course of the Banka. 

The most important of the old channels by which the Damo- 
NsyiurSi found its way into the Hooghly were at Nayasarai, 3 miles 
■ above Tribeni. Here traces of at least three channels can still 
be found. The northernmost and shortest channel seems to 
have passed north of the old village of KuUngram and then 
south-east to NayasarSi, south of Boinchi. Pandas and Khanyan. 
The middle channel, which was probably next in point of time, 
flowed south of the old fort at Kulingram, then south-east to the 
north of Dwarbasini and Mahanad, up to Magraganj, and then 
north-east to Nayasarai. The high embankment extending for 
8 miles from Tribeni to Mahanad on the west was apparently 
raised to protect the adjobing country against its incursions. 
Between it and the first channel there is still a long line of 
marshes, called after it the Khanyan marshes, while traces of 
tfimr beds are found in the Kasai near Pandua (the first channel), 
and in *the Kantul and Kedarmati near DwarbSsbi One ^ 
these two channels, probably the second, is shown in the map of 
He Bairos (1653-1613), and also in that of Blaev (16ffD), as a 
large jtream fiowing first south-east and then due east to the 
Bhagirathi, south of ChaumS and north of Satgaon. The name 
Ohanmi still surrivee in that of patf/ana ChaumnhS (fonr-mouthed), 
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the ChamohA of 8ark(b‘ Snlaam&na'bAd in Todar Mai's rent>rolL 
The second channel is also peihaps the same as that shown in 
Gastaldi’s map of Asia (dated A. D-1561, hut based oa older 
materials) as flowing south-east and falling into the Ganges above 
SAtg&on. •• 

Graduallf, the most easterly branch of the Damodar shifted 
still further soutl^and assumed the tortuona course now kno'^n as Buscb, 
the Kina Nadi probably after an intermediate diversion along 
the present bed of the Ghia. In Valentijn's map the 
outfaE of a stream is indicated above Tribeni, but as its whole 
course is not shown, it cannot be stated definitely whether it 
represents the mouth of the second or third channel. In Eennell’s 
Atlas, however, the third channel is distinctly entered under the 
name “ Old Dummodah ”, an epithet which shows that it had then 
ceased to be a main channel of the Dimodar, The process of silt¬ 
ing up was accelerated by the coarse it was forced to take, its 
eagerly flow being barred by the high banks of the Saraswati. 

Partly for the same reason, the other channels of the Damodar 
assumed a southerly and in the lowest reaches south-easterly course. 

No southerly branch appears in Gastaldi’s map, probably owing to 
imperfect knowledge of the interior; but De Barros, followed by 
Blaev, clearly shows a southerly branch with two mouths and 
some large i^nds between Betor and Pisaooly. The lower mouth 
is that of the present main channel opposite Falta Eeach; and 
, the upper mouth is to be identified with that of the KSna Kina 
Damodar at Sijberift, a mile above Dluberia. In the maps®*™^" 
and accounts of the second half of the 17th and the beginning of 
the 18th century, the lower course is named Easpas or Easphuys 
and Mandalghat, the former being a Dutch and ihe latter an 
Indian name. The other is shown as a larger and broader river 
with small islands at its mouth and is called Jan Perdo or%hn 
Perdo (“ a river for great ships,” according to the chart of 1701), 
the Dam Bndhiol the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jaganuath temple 
of Puri. It would appear, therefore, that the Kana Damodar 
formed the main southerly channel up to the beginning of the 18th 
oentury; its size and importance are stiU marked by the long 
marshes on both sides and by the populous villages crowded on its ‘ 
ban!^. In Eennell’s time it had ceased to be a large stream, aild 
its upper course was not even continued up to its source atiSalimA- 
b&d.i 

The 4 )]msent channel of the DAmodar can be traced *to the Pretent 
second 1^ of the 16th oentury in De Barros’ map, in which it 
is shown as one of the main channels. It could not, however, 
have disoh^ged the whole or even the greater port of the 
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water brought down by the* DSmodar, as its oapadty dimi- 
uiehes by more than hali from the bend at Sel&lpnr to Amt& 
and by one-eighth from a point 16 miles west of BordwSn 
to Amta. The surplus flood-water partly spilt over the country 
and was partly discharged through other lahaonels, suoh as the 
BdokS, KSnS Nadi, ESnS Bsmodar and Mad&ria Xhal on the 
left side, and the Mundsswari and E&n& Dwirakqpwar on the right 
side. Gradually, as the eastern branches silted ^p at their mouths, 
this became the main channel, but it spilt for several miles on 
either bank and probably widened and deepened its bed below 
Amta. About 55 years ago, the left side was completely closed to 
spill by a high continuous embankment, while the right side was 
cleared by the removal of 20 miles of old embankments. After 
this, the river overflowed the western tract annually for a distance 
of several miles, till 20 years ago, when a great flood burst through 
the right bank at BeguS and scoured out a long channel, flowing 
parallel to the main stream at a distance of about 2 miles and 
finally swelling the volume conveyed by the Mundeswari. The 
combined stream, after joining the Ktaa Dwarakeswar, instead of 
coming eastward into the Dftmodar Eh&l, has forced its way south¬ 
wards and now falls into the Eupnarayan opposite Esnichak. The 
main channel has shrunk perceptibly; while the combined stream 
runs wider and deeper, carrying a large influx of water into the 
Eupnarayan in the flood season. 

The Madaria or Eanabanda Ehal is shown in Eennell’s Atlas 
(1779). It now rejoins the Damodar above Amta, but in Eennell’s 
time it did so several ndles lower down near Bagnan. Traces of 
this old course stiU survive in a number of dahua or long deep 
pools in its bed, and also in the present Banspati Khal on the east 
of the Damodar. 

On the west one finds in EenneU’s Atlas only one large branch, 
via, that debouching from opposite Eajbalhat, which threw off an 
off^oot towards the Kana Dwarakeswar, and after being joined by 
the Kana lower down, fell into the Damodar above Amta. This 
is now known as the Damodar Khal and its offshoot as the Guja 
Khal, but the Kana Dwarakeswar no longer falls into it. • 

die Mundeswari is an old stream, which, according to his bio- 
gtephy, was crossed by Chaitanya about 1610 A.D., and by Kavi- 
kankansthe author of the poem Chandi, towards the end of the 
16th century. The river is called in these works the Mantreswar 
and thft Mudai. In Valentijn’s map the combined stream of the 
Mundeswari and KSnS Dwarakeswar is shown as a large river issu¬ 
ing from the Damodar above Sdimath (Salimabad) and falling 
into the F^aghati river (the* modem BupniMyan). In 
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Eennell’s Atlas the Mundeswtqi falls into the Kan&, hut its upper 
course is not shown. In the embankment map of 1854 and the 
present survey map it is entered under the name “ Moondasuree”. 
with two tributaries on the east, viz., the DansalS or “ Bansain ” 
and the Sankari or **8hankeebhanga.” The stream, after receiving 
these two tributaries above Chanderbhan, ran south and was joined 

,by the Guja or Gioga Khsl; then turning south-west, it fell into 
the Kana DwSrakeswar above Chirgria village. In the embank¬ 
ment map of 1869, prepared after the removal of the embank¬ 
ments on the right side of the river, a change is noticeable. Four 
tributaries are shown, viz., beginning from the east, the Bachurda 
Khal, the Singer Khal, and two unnamed streams. The first two 
joined the last two above Panlahari, and the river thus formed 
fell into the Muudoswari above Malancha, which in its turn shifted 
its course a mile further west, falling as before into the Kani 
above Chingria. Since the formation of the Begui breach, a 
large part of the DSmodur wa^er has been passing through the 
Beds Khal, which may bo the easternmost of its old channels. 
The Besia Khal falls into the Mundeswail a little above Harin- 
khola, and the united river then takes a short cut, and joins the 
Kana Dwarukeswar at Hyatpur below the old semaphore tower. 
The influx of water from the Damodar has increased the size of 
the Mundeswari, and incidentally made its bed clayey instead of 
sandy. 

.1 Lastly, the Dw&rakeswar itself has undergone several important 
changes. It is shown in Yalentijn’s map (ciVca 1670) as flowing 
oast of Sjanabath (Jatonabad) and Canna Coel (KhSnakul), and 
as falling into the PatraghatS. river (Eupnarayan). This course 
is evidently that of the KanS bwarakeswar or Dhalkishor, which 
after its junction with the Mundeswari flows past Khanaknl. ,The 
present course appears in Whitchurch’s map (1776) -with ‘ Jehana- 
bad ’ on the east, and ‘ Dewangung ’ and ‘ Gosepour ’ on its w^t. 
If ‘ Gosepour; is correctly placed, the Sankra branch was then the 
main channel flowing further east. In Eennell’s Atlas, however, 
the old Kana alone is shown as falling into the Damodhr KhM the 
preseftt course being indicated only as a small channel near 
Eajgarh. In both the survey map and the embankment map 
of 1854 the present course is entered, together with the bifuroatioi 
of the river into the Jhumjhumi and the Sankra lower‘down; 
while the old Kana is made to join the Mundeswari above Chingria 
and tben^winning south-east, fall into the Damodar Khal. * With 
the Removal of the right embankments, all this ohahged, the first 
map prepared (in 1859) after t^e removal showing a new creek 
running son^h-west from Ohingiia to the Eupnarayan. On tke 
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opening of the great breach at'^BegaS, the MuPdeswail, now muoh 
ewollen in volume, joined the Kan& at Hayitpur several miles above 
Chingria; and at present their united waters run southwards into 
the Eupnarayan It may be added that the mouth by which it 
debouch at Chandur is much silted up, “find that .the Kanfi, 
receiving no water from the parent stream, except ‘in the flood 
season, is a sluggish'and diallow waterway until joined by thee 
Mundeswari, r 

K, 

As regards the present Dwarakeswar, its old course seems to 
have been along the Sankra branch, accoiding to Whitchurch; 
the Jhumjhnmi apparently branched out subsequently, to fall 
into the main channel, and later on into the Silai after a tortuofls 
course. All these features are shown in the embankment map of 
1854; and a later embankment map also shews the Sankra as 
the main channel. At present both the channels seem to be of 
equal importance. 

The oscillations of the Damodar and its connected streams 
establish one important fact, viz., that the streams have a general 
tendency to shift from south-east to south, and then to south-west. 
Another fact brought out clearly during the enquiries about the 
Damodar embankments was that the present main channel is too 
narrow for its flood discharge and that, consequently, spilling over 
the banks cannot be avoided The maximum flood discharge of 
this river, which drains a catchment basin of 7,200 miles west of 
Burdwan, would be about 600,000 cubic feet pr second; whilff 
the capacity of the channel at the SeMpur bend is only 163,681 
cubic feet, at Santospur (18 miles lower down) 102,954 feet, at 
Serampre (23 miles from Pelalpur) 95,237 feet, and at Amt ft (43i 
miles below SeMpur) 76,915 feet only. Hence the maintenance 
of pomplete Knee of embankments on both sides, on their existing 
sites, was found impossible during heavy floods. 

^ There are no lakes in the district, but a number of large 
catchment basins are found in which water accumulates during the 
rains, forming long meres and marshes. Towards the close of the 
rains the lower lands are converted into swamps suitable for the 
cultivation of winter rice j and the lowest lands lying between the 
raised banks of rivers become jhih or extensive swamps. These 
'jhik are partly drained by rivulets, but generally contai» water 
in thd dry months. The largest number of marshes is found in 
thftnas Panduft and Polbft in the Hooghly subdivision, in th&nas 
C!h&nditala and Erishnagar in the Serampre subdivlsida, and in 
th&na Eh&nakul in the Ax&mbagh subdivision. Several marshes 
are of considerable size, e.g., thu EhanySn marsh between the 
old silted-up channels of the D&modar in tb&na Fanduft, the 
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manh between the (JhiS and the KinS Nadi, the Danknni marsh 
between the Hoc^bly and the Saraswati, which is now drained by 
the DSnkuni drainage channel, and the marsh between the 
D&modar Ehal and the KSnS Dwarikeswar in th&na KhSnaknl. 

The reedft grown *on their banks are sold for matting; and their 
water is useS to some extent for irrigating crops of sugarcane and 
’ spring rice. * * 

With the exertion of the Goghat th&na, the entire district is Uioloot. 
allnTial in formation. In the river beds sands and sandy chars are 
common, the sand being brought down from the uplands during 
floods and deposited wherever the stream is obstructed. The 
country inland has also been built up by silt deposits, the eastern 
part by deposits from the Hooghly, the western part of the 
Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions by deposits from the 
Damodar, and tbanas Arambagh and Khanakul by the combined 
deposits of the D&modar, the Mnudeswari and the Dwarakeswar. 

The depth of the deposits may be realized from the fact that in a 
boring made at Chandernagore subangular gravel of quartz and 
felspar were met with at a depth of about 150 feet*. The surface 
presents the general appearance of cup-shaped depressions between 
high river banks; but slight differences are observable in the soil. 

The silt deposits of the Hooghly and the Saraswati are clayey, 
rather stiff, not easily permeated by water, and hence hard to 
plough; while the silt of the D&modar is loamy, is easily 
“ percolated, and is, therefore, more friable. The tract further west 
consists of loamy aUuvium with a subsoil of tenacious clay and 
ghuting, 10 to 30 feet thick, beneath which are found green sand 
or other alluvial deposits The greater part of the Goghat thana 
is rooky, consisting of the low laterite fringe of the BankurS 
uplands or of alluvium mixed with laterite debris. The .only 
minerals extracted are laterite and kanhar in thfina Gogh&t 
and fine sand in the Kana Nadi at Magra. limestone is said.to 
be found along the border of the Midnapore district. 

There are no forests in the district, but patches of scrub- BikiHr, 
jungle occur in th&na Goghat, where plants oharaote’ristic of dry 
uplands make their appearance, such as species of Qmelina, 
Wendhndia, Siipa, Fmgui and EvoMm, which are not found, or 
ooontfonly as planted species, in the rice plain. The vegetation is, 
on the whole, however, somewhat sparse, lacking both th*e large 
trees of the uplands and the luxuriant undergrowth of the lowlands 
The rest'ofc the ArSmbigh subdivision is too much cut up by 
rivers and creeks to permit of extensive cultivation, and has the 


• B. Oi Oldlum, Mtttmil (jf (k* gf Mia (1893), p. 431, 
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usual aquatic plants and marah w^eds common to alluvial lands. 
The tract between the Damodar and the Hooghly oontadns the 
plants generally found in Lower Bengal, both cultivated and 
wild. First, there are reeds, sedges and aquatic plants in the 
marshes and swampy rice fields; next, weed!},‘dirubB ^nd smaller 
plants in the fields and commons a little higher 'up; lastly, 
surrounding the village itself, a belt of bamboos, coeoanuts, palms, 
mangoes, figs, jack and other trees. The river banks, where 
not occupied by houses, ghats or roads, are lined with bamboos, 
figs, tamarisks and date-palms with thick undergrowth The 
chars, being usually sandy, have very few trees; but where 
covered with silt, grow excellent rahi crops, and if slightly raised, 
rice crops Inland, the tanks and stagnant pools are covered 
with lotuses, lilies, panas, both large and small, and other aquatic 
varieties. Generally speaking, the most noticeable botanical 
feature of the district is the luxuriant growth of plant life 
natural to a soil of great natural fertUity with an abundant 
rainfall. 

ZooioGT. The domestic animals of the district include cows, buflialoes, 
bullocks, ponies, goats, sheep, pigs, cats, dogs fowls, ducks and 
pigeons. Oxen are almost universally used for agricultural work 
and for draught. Goats, sheep, pigs, ducks and fowls are reared 
for food or for sale; and in some of the towns a few geese. 

Animals, turkeys and guinearfowls. Among wild animals, leopards ore 
fairly common in the north of the district from I’alagarh to 
GhiptipfirS, and are also found elsewhere. Stavoriuus, writing 
about 1769-70, says that “tigers are very numerous in the woods, 
and often sally out into the inhabited places; there are likewise a 
vast number of wild buffaloes in the woods.”* Both tigers and 
wild .buffaloes have long since disappeared, the last occasion on 
which a tiger is reported to have been seen being in 1830 among 
thq rains of SatgSon. Monkeys abound all over the district, 
especially the ««««(«*« or//«jar (Semnopithsous Enlellus), Wild 
hogs are common in some parts, and do a good deal of damage to 
crops in the Hooghly subdivision. Jackals are numerous, and 
other common mammals are the musk-rat, common rat, niouse, 
small grey-striped squirrel, civet cat, and mongoose Hares 
occur in some parts, especially round DhaniakhsU, but are noiyhere 
oommoii. Deer have long sinee been exterminated. Both the 
ordinary small bat and the flying fox are frequent. The 
Gangetio porpoise (called shusuk) is common in tJje«Hooghly. 

_ % _ « 

* Accordiss to the India QattiU, font %ei« were killed near Cbiutun in 
ITK 
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From its flesli is extracted an oil, supposed to have much efficacy 
in cases of rheumatism. i 

In the cold weather snipe, many kinds of teal and duck, and Bird*, 
other water-fowl ^ound in the numerous jhih and swamps. 
Waders of many kinds are common, besides paddy birds, sand¬ 
pipers, egreJs, green-shanks, etc., while vultures get a plentiful 
living along the banks of the Hooghly. Several kinds of Htes and 
hawks may be sedn The common crow and many birds of fine 
plumage are also fairly frequent, jays, kingfishers of several 
varieties, wood-peckers, fly-catchers, etc. Partridges are not 
found. 

Both kinds of crocodile arefound in the river Hooghly, viz., the Keptile*. 
ghandl or long-nosed crocodile, and the snub-nosed crocodile, 
known as humbhir; but neither is common The iguana or guisSmp 
occurs, and also some smaller lizards. A small harmless 
grass snake and the dhdinin are common; while the cobra and 
the kurait are frequently seen 

Insects of all kinds, butterflies, moths, bees, ants, beetles, etc., 
abound. Locusts have not been known to do much damage in 
the district; but a flight was seen to pass over Hooghly in 
1901.» 

Many kinds of fish are caught in the the rivers, marshes, Fisli. 
fields and tanks; and the fisheries are of considerable 
value. Sharks also are not uncommon in the Hooghly, and 
’ occasionally seize children bathing. The following are the 
principal species caught for consumption. (1) Estuarine fish 
such as bhetki (Laies cakarifer), hihd or Indian shad {Clupea 
Ilisha), parse {Mugil Parsin), khagrd {Clupea ftmbrkta) and phosd 
{Baconda russelUdna), These come up the rivers for breeding 
purposes and are caught in large numbers. Mango-fish oPtapsi 
{Poipnemui paradisem) are caught in the Hooghly river opposite 
the towns of Hooghly and Chinsura. (2; Of fresh-water fish 
found in rivers and tanks, the most valued are various members 
of the Indian carp family, such as rui {Labeo rohita),^kdtld (Catla 
bmhanani), mirgel (Cirrhina mrigala) kdlbdns {Labeo oalhmu) 
and bdtd {Labeo bdtd). Other spedes largely caught and sold 
are ehHal {Notopterus ehital), taralpunti {Barbus sarana^, kholpe 
{Trifhogaster fascialus and T. ohuno), pdbda {Callkhorus pabda) 
and tengrd (Maeroim tenard). (3} In the rice fields, and in the 
jhits and roadside drains, smaller fish are caught, such a&jtbindi 
{Amabassie»tiama, A, rauga, A. baculis), maurulo (Aspidoparia 

• The above account of the Ksunaof the diitrict baa been contributed by the 
Cirll Surgeon, jit-Ool. D. 0. Crawford, I.K.S. 
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JUerar), punti (Barbus putni), etc. They form valuatle aooesaoriea 
, to the scanty diet of the poorer classes. (4) Several fresh water 
fish thriving in muddy stagnant water are highly prized, e.g., 
otSgur (Clarius mdgur), hoi, (Ambus soandeiis),^smgi (Saccobranehus 
fossilis), sol (Opkkoephalus striatus), and Idid (Ophioeephahs puneta- 
tus). The first three are prescribed for invalids and convalescents. 
(5) The rivers also abound in Crustacea, especially'shTimps, prawns 
and crabs, which are largely consumed. Oysters have not been 
found within the district, but other moUusces are not wanting. 
They are not used for food, but the shells are burnt for the 
manufacture of lime. 

The climate of the district, on the whole, differs but little* 
from that of Calcutta, being hot and moist. The weather is 
pleasantly cool, however, in the cold season, which lasts from 
November to February, the mean temperature falling to 65° F. 
in January, with a diurnal variatio,n of 20° to 25°. During this 
season the prevailing winds are from the north and north-west, the 
mean pressure rising from 29'95 to 30'05 in December and 
January and falling to 30'0 in February. Much dew is preci¬ 
pitated in the first two months, and humidity is reduced to 
60 per cent, of saturation and the aqueous pressure to '450 in 
February. Clouds almost entirely disappear, and the rainfaU is 
scanty, usually not exceeding an inch. After the first week of 
November cyclones from the sea also cease; but storms occa¬ 
sionally spring up from inland. 

The hot season begins in March, and continues till the first 
week of June. The wind blows from the sea, veering from south¬ 
west to south; and the mean pressure falls slowly from 29’90 to 
29'60. As the season advances, the weather grows hotter and 
•hottei^ tempered, however, in the afternoon by a fairly cool 
sea-breeze, 'i he temperature rises from 80° in March to 106° in 
the first week of June, and both day and night grow almost equally 
hot, the mean diurnal variation faUing to about 16° in May. 
Humidity and aqueous vapour pressure increase, though slowly, the 
mean humidiiy rising from between 60 and 70 per cent, in M^h 
.to between 70 and 80 per cent, in May, and the mean aqueornz 
pressure from ‘650 in March to ‘850 in May The number of 
cloudy days increases, and rainfaU rises to over 6 inches in May. 
Hailstorins occur in M arch and April, and a few land storms in 
MaroL Sea storms first begin to be frequent in May with some 
severe cyclones, 't owards the end of May andthebegifining of 
June, the sea hreeze often fails, making the days sultry and the 
nights oppressive, this being the prelude to the burE^ of the sooth- 
w^ monsoon. 
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The ndny Beaeon begins with the arrival of the south- E«iny 
west monsoon, generally in the second week of June, and*®*’™' 
lasts till October. The wind blows steadily from the sea, 
veering from south to south-east; and the mean wind pressure 
falls from, 29'60 to 29'45 in July, rising again to.29*70 in 
September. ‘The air becomes somewM cooler with the abundant 
•rainfall, temperature falling from 105° in Jtfne to 75° to 80° in 
September; but the diarnal variation is small, being not more 
than 10°. Humidity is necessarily high, rising to 90 per cent-, 
of saturation in July and August; and aqueous vapour pressure 
is higher than at any other time in the year, being ’950 to 1 '000 
in July and -950 in the other months. Cloudy days are 
relatively numerous, and the rainfall heavy, the largest monthly 
fall, viz., over 12 inches, being recorded in July and August. 

Cyclones and storms form in the north-west corner of the Bay in 
the last three months (July to September). Though not so hot, the 
weather is trying and sultry from the middle of August to the 
middle of September, this period being vulgarly known as “| Pac^a 
bhMra”, •>., the sodden month of BhSdra. 

The south-west monsoon returns seaward between October and 
the first week of November. The direction of the wind changes 
to north, and the mean pressure, though very variable, rises to 
29'90. The mean temperature falls slowly to 75°; the days are 
fairly hot, but the nights become cooler, the diurnal variation being 
•15°. Humidity is reduced, but very slowly, to 75 per cent, and 
the aqueous pressure to 'SOO. Dews become heavier and more 
frequent at night, clouds decrease, and the monthly rainfall 
becomes less than 5 inches. During the retreat of the monsoon, 
storms and cyclones are frequent, some of the severest oydones 
occurring in the last week of October and the first weej: of 
November. 

The climate of thSna Goghat differs somewhat from that 
fetched above and is mure like that of Banknra. It is drier 
and somewhat colder, less rain also being received in the cold 
months. In the summer it is hotter with less of thb 8ea-breeze» 
and with a small rainfall. In the monsoon season the rainfall is 
rather heavier, but owing to the more undulating nature of the 
ocunf*y is more easily drained off. * 

The rainfall of the Hooghly district is ordinarily*ample,Etlrfsll. 
averaging nearly 59 inches per annum. Its fluctuations are, 
however, IwBsiderable, varying from 42'8 inches in 1895-96 to 727 
inoh’esin 1900-01. The minimum recorded is a* little over 39 
inches in 1873 and 1874; and the marima are over 76 inches in 
1871 and over 72 inches in 1883 and 1888. The heaviest 
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monthly falls were in September 19i)0 (31'97 inches), and Augurf; 
,885 (26’33 inches); while the heaviest fall on a single day (9 70 
nohes; was recorded on 21st September 1900. 

The foEowing table shows the average rainfaU at the three 
•ecording .stations for the cold season, the ^ot seasen and the 
nonsoon season, respectively:— * 


Station. 

_ t 

Years 

recorded. 

November 

to 

Pebmary. 

March 

to 

May. 

- * 

<• Jui;e 
to 

October. 

Annual 

average. 

Hooghly ... 

37-40 

2-43 

9-89 

45-71 

58*03' 

Serampore... 
Arambagh .. 

29-30 

2-44 

8-52 

48-22 

69-18 

29-30 

195 

8-15 

48-76 

68-86 

1 

j Average 

2-27 

8-85 

47*56 

58-69 
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CHAPTER 11. 


HISTOBY, 

From the configuration of the district, a low-lying tract, traversed 
"by numerous rivers with a series of marshes between them, it pbhiod. 
may be presumed that its earliest inhabitants were tribes of 
fishermen and boatmen. This supposition is confirmed by the 
predominance, down to the present day, of fishing castes like the 
Kaibarttas and the B&gdis. ISie former, indeed, can be traced to 
very early times, their name being found in the Maim Samhita 
and the two great Sanskrit epics, the Ramiyana and MahMirala, 
and also in the colloquial form of Eemla in Asoka’s Pillar Edict 
V. The Bagdia seem to have been an aboriginal tribe of West 
Bengal, whose origin is indicated not only by their non-Sans- 
kritic name and their peculiar features, but also by certain 
customs to which they still adhere and by their low position 
in the Hindu social scale. The Kaibarttas predominate in the 
south, the BSgdis in the north and west; while the Sadgops are 
also found in strength in the western tracts, where they may have 
migrated after the Bagdis. 

At the dawn of history this part of the country was probably EiBiv 
included in the territory held by the Suhmas, a tribe mentioned 
in juxtaposition with the Angas, Yangas and Pundras 4n the 
Mahabharata and also in the Mahabhiihya, a grammar dating back 
to the second century B. C. In the epic the Suhmas are said to 
have been bom of the queen of Bali by the bhnd Brahman sage 
Dirghatamas, while according to the Aydrdnga-suUa, one of the 
olde|t Jaina scriptuMS, SMa-hhdmi, or Suhma-land, was a part, 
apparently the eastern part, of Lddha (Sanskrit Esdha). These- 
references, fragmentary though they are, afford some grounds ,;for 
the* belief that the land had been colonized by Aryans, jnduding 
Brkhmans and other high castes, long before the biriih of Christ.* 

There can be no doubt that in the third century B. C. the 
tepitoi^' of the Suhmas was included in the vast ^pire of Asoka 


* For detailed referencea to Suhoe end Bidhi, eee H. U. Cluknyarti, Natu e» 
<2e Otvyraphy »f Old Brngal, J. A. 3, B., 1908, |ip, 284-267. 
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which extended over the whole of Bemgal as far aa the mouths of 
,the Ganges and up to Tamralipti (the modem Tamlnk). They 
may indeed have been subdued before this by Asoka’s grandfather 
Chnndragupta, or even earlier by the Nanda;^ for in 326 B. 0. 
Alexander was informed of the power of the Gan^aridse and 
Prasii, whose king had under him a force of 20,000 horse, 200,000 
fool, 2,000 chariots and B,000 or 4,000 elephants, ‘ The capital of 
the Prasii was at Pataliputra (Patna) in Ma'gadha; and the 
Gangaridse occupied all the country about the mouths of the 
Ganges. They are mentioned by Virgil in the third Georgio, and 
Ptolemy describes their capital, Gauge, as an important seat of^ 
commerce on the Ganges. According to some, the site of thiff 
capital was at Satgaon, though the theory does not appear very 
plausible. However this may be, the tract included in the present 
di4rict must have shared in the civilization of the Manryan 
empire, though no remains of that time have survived. The road 
to Kalinga probably passed then, as later, through thana Goghat 
or a little to the west of it; and it is most likely that a number 
of BrShmans and other high castes migrated here from up- 
country, and that a few Buddhists and Nigranthas (Jainas) also 
settled in the laud. 

Several centuries later this tract became absorbed with the rest 
of Bengal in the Gupta empire, owing to a successful campaign 
by Samudragupta in the fourth century. The record of this con¬ 
quest is contained in an inscription on the Iron Pillar of Delhi, 
which asserts that “when warring in the Vanga country, he 
confronted and destroyed the enemies confederate against him.”* 
A century later we find the Suhmas distinctly mentioned in 
Kali Dasa’s poom Raghutaum (cii ca 480-490 A.D.), which, in 
describing the conquests of Eaghu, says that “from him, the 
rooter-out of the unbent, the Suhmas saved their lives by follow¬ 
ing i a cane-like course, as against a river torrenf’.t This 
reference to canes bending before the stresan is quite appro- 
t priate to such a tract of reed-bordered marshes and rivers as 
Hooghly and the adjoining districts. ^ 

, On the disruption of the Gupta empire the Suhmas apparently 
became independent, the Damkumdraehai Ua, or story of the ten 
princes, stating that the Suhma kingdom extended so far south 
that it included D&malipti and the sea-ooaBt.+ In the beginning 
of the seventh century, it appears to have been conquered by the 
powerful king of Bengal, Sasanka of Karnaeuvorua (Gaur) ,* and 

• Smith’s Sarly EUtary tf India, (1908) p. 276, 

t fiayhunaaia, IT, 85. * 

X Sixth UekoMiSta. 
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a W yearg later, in the second qaarter of that oentnry, it became 
apart of the great empire of Sil4di(ya HarshaTardhana. The 
name Suhma, however, was apparently unknown to the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwqfg (Hiuen Tsiong), who, in describing his 
travels in the middle of the seventh century, mentions only two 
kingdoms in south-west Bengal, viz., Karnasuvarna and Tamralip- 
*ti. It appears, hWever, occasionally in latSr Sanskrit works, the 
latest reference beiTig in the PamuadHtam, a work of the 12th cen¬ 
tury, which mentions Vijayapuri (probably Nadia) as its capital.* 

The name Eadha now superseded Suhma as a common design¬ 
ation for Western Bengal. Eadha, we know, was subdivided into 
a northern and southern tract, each probably with a separate ruler, 
and Hooghly would naturally fall within South Eadha. Accord¬ 
ing to three Tamil inscriptions, the great Ohola emperor, Eajendrs- 
chola Deva, is said to have conquered South Eadha with its king 
Eanasura in 1021-23 A.D.,t butXhis alleged conquest cannot have 
been more than an inroad, as no traces of Chola domination have 
been found, and South Eadha is mentioned as a kingdom 
in the Prabodha-chandnda^am, an allegorical drama composed 
at the end of 11th century. 

In the 12th century Chodaganga of the Eastern Gangs 
dynasty followed up his conquest of Orissa by invading South- 
West Bengal. According to inscriptions, he defeated the king of 
Mandar,} the Sanskrit form of Mandaran in thana Goghat, and 
‘apparently annexed his country, which included Tamluk. The 
northern and eastern part of the district, however, passed into the 
hands of the Sena kings of Bengal, for the favaiiadiilam distinctly 
puts Suhma, with the sacred Tribeui, under Ballala Sena.8 The 
Damodar, therefore, must have then formed the south-western 
boundary of the Sena kingdom. . 

The country remained under Hindu rule for some time 
longer, escaping the raid made on Nadik by Muhammad*- MoHa*. 
Bakhtysr KMlji in 1199 A.D. By 698 H. (1298 AJ).), 
however, the northern part of the district had passed into the •' 
hands^f the Muhammadan conquerors; for Zafar KhaVs mosque 
at Tribenl bears that date, and his Madrasa is dated a few years 
later. Tribeni, and afterwards SatgSon (Sanskrit Saptagrto^J , 
was tfie head-quarters of the local Muhammadan governors; and 
the imprtanoe of the latter place was recognized by its being 

* M. jUI* Chaknvarti, J. A. S. £., 1906, pp* 45, 68. 
f South Iitiian Tmeriftieiu, I, p. 96; II, 106-07; Myiote«lfc*. Sur. Btp. 
for 1908-09, pat*. 70, p. 17. 

t H. U. OnkraTuti, 1. A, S. B., IMS, p. 110. 

§ U. U. Clurirrsygrti, J. A. S. B.. 1906, pp. 44, 68. 
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made a mint>town: the earliest exiding coin minted at S&tgaon 
is dated 729 H. (1329 A.D.).* Its importanoe may also be 
gathered from the fact that when in 1338 A.D. Fakhr-nd-din 
Mubarak Shah rebelled and killed Kadr Kh^, the Governor d 
Lakhnauti, one of his first steps, after sacking thatrtown and 
plundering the treasury, was to secure possession of Satgaon as 
well as of Sunargaon.t^ Local legend asserts that'about this time a 
Muhammadan warrior saint, named Shah Safl-ud-din, overcame 
the Hindus under the chiefs of Pandua and Mohanad, and in 
1340 erected a iimar at Pandna to commemorate his victory. 
There is nothing improbable in the date ascribed to the mindr, 
but the legend has not been corroborated by any authentic aocouni 
and is at variance with the fact that the Muhammadans had been 
in possession of the country as far south as Tribeni before 1298 A D. 
In any case, however, their sway did not yet extend beyond the 
Damodar; for according to the palm-leaf chronicles of the Jagan- 
nath temple at Puri, the' Ganga kingdom was bounded on the north 
by the river Danei Budha (the Jan Perdo of Europeans), an old 
form of the name Damodar. The subdivision of Arambagh and 
the part of the Serampore subdivision lying south of the Kana 
Damodar were, therefore, included in Orissa. 

In the time of the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Shah Tughlak 
(1324-51;, Muhammadan Bengal was divided into three sub- 
provinces with head-quarters at Lakhnauti, Satgaon and Sunar- 
gaon, Satgaon being placed under Izz-ud-din Yahya Azam-ul-' 
Mulk. Subsequently, when the Sultans of Bengal had acquired 
independence, the three sub-provinces were reunited under Sikandar 
Shah, the second of the line (1358-1390); but Satgaon con¬ 
tinued to be the seat of a local Governor and a mint-town.+ 
It is mot known whether it acknowledged the rule of the Hindu 
usurper, Eaj'a Kansa alias Ganesh (1409-1415), but it certainly was 
a part of the kingdom of his son and successor Jadu alias Jalal-ud- 
din Muhammad Shah (1415-1430). Mahmud Shah I, who over¬ 
threw Kansa’s grandson, continued to be in possession of Satgaon, 
and according to two inscriptions of his reign, his son, prince 

• Catalogue of He coint in the Indian Muuum, 1907, Nelson Wright, Vol. II 
68, No. 324; List of coint in the Lahore Mntenm, Roger, p. 89, No. 2. Ror u 
silrer coin of 780 H., minted at Satgaon, tee Thomas’ ChronicUe of the i‘athan 
Kinge, p.*214, and Indian Xuteum Catalogne, II, p. 63, No. 326. 

fBlIiot, III, 248. 

{ For three silver coint ol Sikandar Shah minted at Satgaon, see Cataltigut of the 
Indian ilntmtm Cofne (Bengal), Sir James Boordiilon, vol, II, p. 1&6) Nos. 56 to 58 

§ Two silver coint of hit minted at Satgaon ore deieribed b; Sir Jam"B Bontdil- 
Ion in the Catalogno of the Indian Mnienm Coint, (Bengal), vol. II, p, 160>2, 
Nm. 99 and 100. 
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Barbak 8h4h, was its Qovemar in 1456, while Tarbiyat Khin 
built a mosque there in 1457. 

The extent of the Satgaon governorship varied aooording to 
vigour of the Governors, but generally speaking the Damodar 
formed the^oundar^ until the time of Husain Shsh (1493-1520), 
when its lifcits wore extended beyond that river. Aooording 
•tothe biographies of Ohaitanya, the Yavanasrule spread westwards 
up to the Mundteswari river, and southwards up to Piohhalda 
on the EupnarSyan, and they speak of the destruction of 
temples and of the dread created by the Yavana king, which put 
a stop to travel in the western part of Hooghly. We also know 
that one of Husain’s generals, Ismail Ghazi, seized the fort at 
Mandaran, where there is still a tomb ascribed to him; so that 
almost the whole of the district was included in Husain Shah’s 
kingdom. 

Haring the weak rule of .Husain ShSh’s descendants, the 
extent of Muhammadan territory was gradually reduced, until 
the last king Mahmud Shah III was overthrown by Sher Shah 
in 1636, That vigorous monarch subdivided Bengal into several 
sub-provinces, each with a separate governor and all under the 
control of Kazi Fazilet. This system was, however, abolished by 
Sher Shah’s son Islam Shah, on whose death in 1852 Shams-ud-din 
Muhammad Shah Ghazi, the Nawab of Bengal, became indepen¬ 
dent and occupied Satgaon.* Troubled times followed. Bengal 
•was seized by the Afghan Governor of Bihar, Sulaiman Karaiani; 
while Telinga Mukunda Harichandan, the last independent 
Hindu king of Orissa, conquered South-Western Bengal up to 
Tribeni. TJltimately, in 1567-68, Sulaiman’s army attacked the 
king of Orissa while at Tribeni, and forced him to retreat to Fort 
Kotsama, probably the modem Kotsimul on the west bank of 
the Damodar. Sulaim8n’s son, Bayazid, and his general lUaha- 
bad Kalapahar, then invaded Orissa through the hilly county 
known by the generic name of Jharkhand. Internal revolt 
having broken out, the Orissa king hurriedly retired southwards 
and was killed while fighting the rebels. After this,* Sulaiman’s 
army overran Orissa and annexed it as far as the Chilka lake. 
The name of the conqueror still survives in the town of Salimabad 
on the Damodar and in Sarkir Sulaimanabad; but his ohiel 
claim to fame is perhaps the skill and vigour with wlfich he 
consolidated the Muhammadan power in the newly conquered 
territory^ . 

* For a silver coin of Sbauu*nd>d^, dated 962 H. {1564 A. D.) sad minted at 
Satgaon, ms J. S. B., 1S80, p. 84, pi. VI, Ko. a 
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The Afghan rule collapsed, hovever, in the hands of his son, 
the handsome hut inefficient Diud Sh&h Having defied Akbar, 
he was forced to fly from Patna to SatgSon, and was next 
decisively defeated at Mughalmari near Tak^oi in the Midnapore 
district, a battle which secured for. the Mug Hals the ^sovereignty 
of Bengal. On the death of Akbar’s governor, Munim IQuin, 
Band again revolted', but was defeated, captu'red and executed 
at Agmnhal, his head being sent to the' Emperor (1576). 
The conquest was still far from effective, for the formidable 
rebellion of the military jdyi’ctdrs soon broke out; and the 
Afghans in Orissa took advantage of it to invade South-West 
Bengal. Their leader, Katlu Khan, defeated Mirza Najat Khah, 
the Q-overnor of Satgaon, who fled to the Portuguese at Hooghly, 
and for four years Burdwan and Midnapore, with the intervening 
subdivision of Arambagh, became the theatre of war between the 
Afghans and Mughals. Ultimatiily peace was concluded, leaving 
Katlu in possession of Orissa. 

In 1590, hostilities were resumed by Man Singh, the Governor 
of Bihar, who invaded Orissa, advancing through Burdwan and 
halting at Jahanabad till the rains were over. Thence he sent a 
detachment southwards under his son Jagat Singh, who was 
defeated; but Katlu having died, a peace was again patched up. 
Another war followed in 1592, when Man Singh, inarching 
through Jahanabad, routed the Afghans near Midnapore and 
annexed the whole of Orissa.* In 1600, during the temporary' 
absence of Man Singh at A.iniir, the Afghans under Usman once 
more revolted and, having defeated the imperialists, occupied the 
whole of South-West Bengal. Man Singh hurried back, defeated 
the Afghans at Sherpur Atai in Birbhum, and forced them to 
retire to Orissa-t There was thus almost incessant warfare for a 
quarter of a century, and it is not surprising that Akbar’s historian 
Abut Fazl gave Bengal the name of bulg/mikhrmi, meaning the 
‘home of revolts.’ 

The district of llooghly did not escape the horrors of war, 
for the Arambagh subdivision (with the adjoining p^s oi 
Burdwan and Midnapore, through which the royal read passed) 
was frequently ravaged. A graphic description cf the anarchy 
and oppression prevailing has been left in the introdhotion 
to the*^ poem Chandi by Kavikankan, who towards the end 
of the 16th century was forced by the exactions of the tax 
ooUeotors to migrate from his home in the BurdwSh di^riot 


• /(iiariiSmS, Elliot, VI, 86, 89-90 TahakU-i-Aihari, Elliot. V, 465. 
f J)On Elliot, VI, 98 1 Blochmaan, I„S41. 
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to Arada in Midnapre district, then under a Hindu chief. 
Inland trade 'Was at a standstill; the coinage was debased; the 
lands lay unoaltivated, though taxes were still forced from the 
people; revenue and rents were screwed up to a high figure and on 
non-paym^t both'landlords .and tenants were forcibly seized, 
beaten and ftirown into prison ; life and property were insecure, 

On the other hand, the tract lying along thft river Hooghly, being 
farthest from the»high road to Orissa, esoapd the ravages of the 
oppsing factions, and was comparatively unmolested. Here trade, 
espcially trade with European countries, flourished; and it was 
during the Afghan rule that the Portuguese settled at Hooghly 
shd established the first European settlement. This subject will 
be dealt with in the next chapter. 

During the long and strong administration of Man Singh Te* 
(1590-1606) the Afghans were gradually brought under control, 
and the larger Hindu zamind^rs reduced to submission. Peace 
being restored, Todar Mai’s rent-roll—in itself only a compila¬ 
tion from older rent-rolls with slight changes—was enforced. The 
Hooghly district was now divided between three Sarkin, viz., 
Satgaon, Sulaimanabad and Mandsran.* Satgaon town, although 
its imprtance was diminishing -with the decline of its trade, still 
continued to be the seat of the local governor, but was gradually 
superseded as a commercial centre by Hooghly ■with its large 
Portuguese trade. The latter trade, however, received a fatal 
•blow in 1661, when the Empror Shah Jahan gave orders for 
the destruction of the Portuguese settlement, the fort being 
captured and the survivors deported to Agra. From this time 
Hooghly became the royal port of Bengal, and the Governor’s 
headquarters were removed there from Satgaon. 

For more than a century after this (i.e., until 1739) the district, 
with the rest of Bengal, enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity. 
Gultivation extended, and trade increased in spite of the exaotjpns 
of the higher officials and the frequent interference of their 
subordinates. The inland tracts were opened out, and the price 
of food grains became at times extraordinarily cheap, rice being 
sold *n the time of Nawab Shaista Khan at two annas per maund-t 
The sea-borne trade also flourished, for though the Portuguese 
comfterce had fallen off, the English, French, Dutch, Danes, 
Flemish and Germans al had settlements on the banks of the 
Hooghly. The general prosperity of the country may be gathered 
fromBdJnier’s account “In a word, Bengale abomds with every 


* Mo-i-Jiiari, Jarret;« II, pp. 140-1. 
t Bible. I^., trenaUtion, p. 228. 
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necessary of life; and it is thii abundance that has induced so many 
Portuguese, half-castes, and other Christians, driven from their 
different settlements by the Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile 
kingdom. The Jesuits and Augustins, who have large churches 
and are permitted the free and j unmolested exercise of their 
religion, assured me that OgouliJ||f6ne contains from (ight to nine 
thousand Christians, and that in other parts of the kingdom their, 
number exceeded five-and-twenty thousand. On both banks of 
the Ganges, from Eajemahale to the sea, is an endless number 
of channels, cut, in bygone ages, from that river with immense 
labour, for the conveyance of merchandise and of the water itself, 
which is reputed by the Indians to be superior to any in the world. 
These channels are lined on both sides with towns and villages, 
thickly peopled with Gentiles ” Elsewhere, Bernier in describing 
his voyage from Pipli to Hooghly, remarked—“ My eyes seemed 
never sated with gazing on the delightful country through which 
we passed.” 

There is, however, a reverse side to the picture. Bernier 
himself says that the Firinghi or Portuguese pirates of Chittagong 
“scoured the neighbouring seas in light galleys, called galleasses, 
entered the numerous arms and branches of the Ganges, ravaged 
the islands of Lower Bengale, and, often penetrating forty or 
fifty leagues up the country, surprised and carried away the 
entire population of villages on market days, and at times 
when the inhabitants were assembled for the celebration of a 
marriage, or some other festival. The marauders made slaves of 
their unhappy captives, and burnt whatever could not be removed.” 
The account given by a Muhammadan historian, ShihSb-ud-din 
Talish, at the end of the 17th century, would seem to show that 
Hooghly could not have escaped the raids of the Magh and 
Firinghi pirates, for he mentions Hooghly, with Jessore and 
BhushnS, as places plundered by them when they moved up the 
Ganges.* 

Except for such raids, the internal peace of the district was 
only twice'disturbed. The first occasion was in 1686-89, when 
war broke out between the British and the Mughals. There 
was some fighting in the town, but the British, after a temporary 
t&coess, abandoned their factory, and the rest of the can»i)£Ugn 
took plUce outside the district. Ten years later a serious rebellion 
broke out. Subhi Singh, a zamindar of parganas Chitwa and 
Barda in the Ghatal subdivision of the Midnaporct district, 
becoming dissatisfied with the government, joined hands tvith 

• fht Pwato of Ckittagih^, ^J.A.S.B., June 1907, p^. 424. 
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Rahim Kh&n, an Afgh&n chief «f OnBsa. Theii levies marched 
throngh the Ar&mhSgh snbdivisiou to Boidw&n, slew the RijB, 
Krishna B&m, in battle, and seized his family and property, lie 
rebels next took Ho(^^y and spread over West Bengal, capturing 
Morshidab&d, Cossimbaw, Rsjt^ial and M&lda. 

The fall oi Hooghly was dae°%> the cowardice of Nurullah 
Khin, Faujdar dr militaiy commandant 6f Hooghly, Jessore, 
BurdwSn and Mi&napore, who, it is said, had long employed 
himself in commerce and amassing wealth, and jiossessed nothing 
of the military character bat the name. When ordered by the 
Nawab to attack the rebels, he, after a long delay, gathered 
together some troops, marched from Jessore and crossed the river. 

On the approach of the Afghans, he retreated, and, having shut 
himself up in the fort of Hooghly, implored assistance from the 
Dutch governor of Chinsura. The rebels, convinced by this 
pusillanimons conduct that they had little to fear from the 
“merchant soldier,” advanced boldly and lay siege to Hooghly. 

So persistent and vigorous were their attacks, that the Faujdar, 
alarmed for his personal safety, fled across the river at night, and 
made his way to Jessore. The garrison, finding their comman¬ 
dant had fled, opened the gates, and the rebels got possession of 
the city without loss.* 

Shortly afterwards the rebels were driven from Hooghly to 
SitgSon by the fixe of two ships which the Dutch governor sent 
tip; but by March 1697, they held the whole country west of the 
Hooghly river, and were closely investing the fort at Tanna. 

Their successes soon came to an end. Subhi Singh was stabbed to 
death by the daughter of Krishna ESm, when he sought to outrage 
her. The imperial army, hurriedly gathered together under 
Zabardast KhSn, son of the Nawab Ibrahim Khan, defeated 
Rahim Khan at Bhagwangola in May 1697, and pursued him lo 
Burdwan. In the meantime, Ibrihim Khan had been recalled 
and Prince Azim-us Shan appointed in his stead, upon which 
Zabardast Khan retired to the Emperor’s camp in tjie Deccan. 

Rahim, Khan, taking advantage of this respite, made fresh 
incursions into Burdwan, Hooghly and Nadia. He next attacked 
the prince’s camp in the outskirts of Burdwan, but was Viilod in,. 
the batfle which ensued. His followers were then hunted 4own 
until the land was cleared of the Afghan raider8.t » 

This period witnessed several important administrative changes, invuiu- 
Three, setflements of land revenue took place, viz., (1) in the 

• C. Stewart, Birlary of Btugal (1847), p. 207. 

of Bmtgal (1847), pp. 
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second half of Rince Shfth Fuji’s rale (1649-58), (2) in the 
time of Mnrshid Knli Kh&n (ctrea 1722), and (3) in ShujS- 
nd-din’s time («' c« 1728). The first made no material change 
in Todar Mai’s rent-roll, but radical reform^ were introduced by 
Murshid Kuli Khftn. He d!!^ded Bengal ioto' 13 chailSs 
instead of smkSrn, the pargoriai being retained, but in some 
cases subdivided. Under this arrangement* Hooghly district 
fell under two chtiklit, Hooghly or Satg^on and Burdwin. 
In the revised rent-roll of ShujS-ud-dln’s time, the country was 
divided into khakd lands consisting of (1) large and small zamin- 
diris and tapar or customs, etc., and (2) ihejayin of the FaujOin. 
Hooghly district was apparently divided between the large 
zamind&ri of BurdwSn, and the small zam!nd&ris of Mandalghftt, 
Axsil and Muhammad Aminpur, and was assessed to tayan Of 
bakih-baudav, port dues and ground rents.* 

The Emperor Aurangzeb, always suspicious of his proconsuls, 
set up a dual government in Bengal by appointing a DiwSn. 
The military and poUtioal administration was controlled by the 
Nawab Nazim ; but the revenue and financial administration was 
placed in the hands of the DiwSn, who was appointed directly by 
the Emperor. Both were to be guided by rules and regulations 
laid down in the Dashr-ut- Amal, i.e., a code of procedure perio¬ 
dically issued under the Emperor’s orders.t This dual govern¬ 
ment was practically abolished in 1707, when the Diwftn Murshid 
Kuli Khiu secured the post of Deputy NSzim, and ceased a few 
years later when he became Nawab NSzim of Bengal and Orissa. 
BihSr was added to Bengal in the time cxf Nawab Shuj4-ud-dln, 
who divided his satrapy into four divisions(1) West Bengal, 
(2) East Bengal, (3) Bih&r and (4) Orissa. Tlie first division 
th6 Nawab kept under his direct charge; and each of the other 
divisions he placed under a Deputy N4>Lm.$ 

Hoooaii *' Hooghly was under a Faujddr fx Military Governor, assisted by 
fMjjjfirj. * Diwin, called the Comptroller of Oastoms, or the 

Deputy Qa>vemor, in the En^ish Factory recmds. The fdowitg 
Poujdin of Hooghly can be traced. Malik Beg was iit ebrngs 
from 1647 to 1667,§ W appaieillly not continuously, for in 1664 
me find one Muhammad Sharif, who was deputed to fortify 
Sangximgarh before the conquest of Chittagong by Shiista Khinjll 

* J, Grant’* Snalyiii of the Finenees of Benge], appendix to the HftA ^pert 
tfOu luUd OofmMtt, 1812, Madrae, pp. M6-72, ^ 

t pp. 247-48. 

t aiyrt**-«-8oW/», p. S08,l7ote 2. , 

§ Tbitwii* 'Bowrej^ OeiMlfrtae Ssamitie Sap gf Smyal, p. 188, Kota 1. 

II Th^ ftrinfhi Piralet of Chittagvtji, J. A, 8, B„ JnDe. 1967 , p. 42’. 
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deaoribed as tbe laise Faujdir <i Hoogbly. Malik Kfieitn, the 
son d Malik Beg, was twice Qovernot, vie., in 1668-72, and again 
in 1674-81. He is referred to unfavourably in the English records 
for having interfere^mth their^rade and exacted money from 
them.* Hes^ems to have been succeeded by “ Suffede ” Mahmud, 
whom William Hedges, the English Agent, met at Dacca in 
November 1682.t 'I'he latter was probably replaced by Malik 
“Burooordar” (Barkhward&r), who threatened to proceed against 
Badges on a complaint made by one Thomas Haggerstou in 
November 1684,{ and was subsequently deputed by the Nawab 
to negotiate with Job Charnoek. The FdwjdUr at the time of the 
first ‘ eruption ’ of the English in Hooghly town (October 1686), 
was Abdul Ghani ;§ and in June 1704 one Mir Ibrahim was the 
Governor II In the middle of 1708, Zia-nd-din Khan (Zeaude 
Cawn of the records), was appointed Governor direct by the 
Emperor and took charge in May 1710.f He was friendly to 
the English and other Europeans, but was on bad terms with 
Murshid Kuli Khan, who selected Mirza Wali Beg as Faujdar on 
his own authority. The two took up arms to support their 
claims, the struggle ending in the defeat of Wali Beg,** Even¬ 
tually, Zia-ud-din retired in June 1713, on being transferrred to 
Coromandel as Diwin. 

In 1713, Mir Nasir became the Governor. In February 
1714 he received from the British the value of Es. 600 
in goods at prime cost, “ it being a custom of many years’ standing 
to give presents once a year to the persons in the Government ^ 
Hugly, a d those now there (though we gave them nothing last 
year) having been always friendly and obliging to us and ever 
worked so as to get the stops on oar trade taken oS ”. A few 
months later we find him demanding the surrender of the family 
of a recalcitrant zamindir, Sitfirfim, then hiding in Calontta. 
The demand was promptly eomflied with by the English, bnt hit 
present was reduced next year to Es. 350.tt In the time o! 
Murshid Kuli Khan, anrther Faujdar, Ashan-XJUah Kh&n, 
attadcad the Bsnkibaaar factory of the Ostend Company in 1723 
and captured it.+{ Of this GovemOT a story is told that he had a 

* Hiomw Bowrey, Omshritt Sound the Say of Benyal, pp. 188, note 2,18$ ’ 
note 1. 

t Diary ot Williun Bedgei, ynle, I, p, 46. 

I Do., Ynle. 1,164, 

$ De,f TnIe,II,64. 

ir B»iy Aaaalt iff the Baglieh {• Seagal, Wllion, 1,263. 

^ Ditto 1, 829, 882. 

** Biyata.e.Sal3iia, 263.4; Sarly’Jaa^, I, 841, II, 4, etc,, 28, etc.,—878. 

ft Sarly .iiAuik 11,116,189,160,166,168,218. 

tS B^Sta.e.SMIia, 276.78; AlMModer HMHon, d Seal Jeooaiii ff Oe 
*«i/ii4<M,I7»7,n,p.l9. 
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faToniite Koltcdl (the oity police officer), who enticed away the 
daughter of a Mughal. Adian-UUah KhSn tried to screen him, 
but the Mughals complained to the Naw&b, Murshid Xuli Elan, 
who had the Kotirdl stoned to death.* A^n-UUah Kh&n was 
transferred by order of the next Nawab, Shuja-nd-dip,' who oon* 
ferred the post on an old friend Pir Khan alias Shnja Kuli Elhan. 
The new Faujdir’s ra^aoity brought him into collision with the 
English, Dutch and Frendi, and is said to have^ruined the port of 
Hooghly. On one occasion his confiscation of some English 
goods led to the despatch of British troops from Oaloutta.t 

The Faujddr last named held office till 1740, when he took paft 
in the battle of Gheiia, throwing in his lot with the Nawab Sarfara* 
Khan, against the ambitious Ali Vaidi Khan. The victory of the 
latter won for him the mastery of Bengal, and ushered in 25 years 
of war, during which the land had little peace. He followed 
up his victory by marching through Arambagh and Midnapore to 
Orissa, where he defeated Murshid Kuli Khan II, Governor of 
Orissa and Sarfaraz Khan’s brother-in-law, and then seized th^ 
province. Shortly afterwards Mir Habib, with the adherents 
of Murshid Kuli, revolted and imprisoned Ali Vardi Khan’s 
Governor, whereupon the Nawab again marched south and quelled 
the rebellion. While marching leisurely back, he was met and 
surrounded at Burdwan by a Maratha army under Bhaskar 
Pandit. He lost most of his baggage, artillery and tents, and 
his half-starved army had to cut their way through to Katwa. 
The Marathas then spread over West Bengal, one body seizing 
Hooghly. 

Mir Habib had for some time been negotiating with the mer¬ 
chants of Hooghly, aud in particular with two named Mir Abul 
Hafan and Mir Abul Kasim, who were on familiw terms with the 
Governor. These two merchants helped Mir Habib in the stratagem 
by which he took the town. Coming one night when the fort {^es 
were closed, they sent word that they had important news for the 
Governor. On this, the gates were opened and Mir Habib with 
15 men gof in and seized the Governor. They then sent Toi<f of 
their success to a Marathi general, Sib Eao, who was wailing 
^ close to the town with a body of troops. Sib Eao at once munched 
on !]^ooghly, which quietly submitted, and was appomted 
Ghivemor of the town. *■ This expedition having product much 
money, which arose from contributions or from the revenues of the 
country or from the port duties of so celebrated a mart, the MarStha 
General commenced perpending all the consequences and ail the 
yalne of hia sojourning in Bengalj’and he resolved to make Eitwl 

* 2wai*-«.&i3(iR, p. ZM. 

t pp. SM-85. 
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lii headquarters. From that time Mir Hahih became his Prime 
Minister; and that transfuge, who was a very aotire man, used to 
jransact bnaness sometimes at KatwS and sometimes Hooghly.*” 

In October 1742tBhasbar Pandit, who had begun to collect 
revenue froftithe zamind&rs, was defeated at Katw& by Ali Tardi 
md driven out of JBengal. Next year Bhas^’s master, Eaghujl 
Bhonsla of Nftgpur, and B&laji Rgo, the head of the Mar&thSs at 
Poona, advanced to Bengal with large armies, both of which 
mercUesdy plundered the towns and villages of West Bengal. All 
Vardi bought off Balaji and then advanced with him against 
Raghnjt, who fled before the combined force. In 1744 BhSskar 
Pandit returned. The Nawab invited him and his generals into 
his tent at Mankara under the pretext of discussing a treaty and 
had them murdered; he then routed the disorganized Mar&thS 
forces and drove them out of Bengal. 

No sooner was Ali Vardi Khan free from the menace of the 
Marathas than he had to face a formidable revolt of his own 
AfghSn ofBoers, who broke out, headed by his Oommander-in- 
ohief, Mustaphii KhSn. The Bhonslfi chief also, enraged at the 
murder of his general, sent a fresh force under his son Jfinoji, 
which conquered Orissa, and again ravaged West Bengal and 
South Bihar. After several years of guerilla warfare Ali Vardi 
Khan, wearied by constant warfare and his extreme old age, 
made peace with the Marathas in 1751, ceding to them Orissa 
up to the banks of the Subauarekha river and agreeing to pay 
12 lakhs of rupees as chauth for Bengal. From this time till 
his death in 1756 the land had a little breathing space; but 
in the meantime the wars had caused immense destruction of life 
and property. A shadow of the terror inspired by the Bargit, as 
the Marathas were caUed, still lingers, for the name is used iy 
Bengali mothers to frighten their children to quietness. 

The successor of Ali Vardi Khan, the hot-headed young 
Siraj-ud-daula, declared war against the English, the quarrel 
ending in his capture of Fort William and the massaere of the 
Hole. In January 1757 Colonel Clive and Admiral 
Watwn, having come up from Madras with a considerable force 
and rewxmpied Calcutta, sent an expedition against Hooghly,'* 
which-sacked the town. After an indecisive battle they fSroed 
the NawiF to make a treaty, and next attacked and captured the 
French fort at Chandemagore. In June of the same year the 
battle. of Aissey made the British supreme in Beflgal. After 
this the district had peace wift the exception of one abort 


• S^ii’Miitsnarin, Vol, I, ^ SM-S, 
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inteilode in 1759, when aa Engiyi anny under Foide met and 
defeated a Dutok force at Biderrah near Ohandemagore. 

The secret treaty with Mir Jafar Khan, accepted by him on 
June 3rd, 1757, laid down in its twelfth clause that the “ Mooia ” 
should not fortify the river below Hooghly ;• ^al the actual 
cession of the district to the British was the result of the secret 
compact concluded by the Calcutta Council un^er the Governor, 
Mr. Vansittart, with Mir Kasim Ali Kh4n, son-in-law of Mir Jafar, 
by which they agreed to put him in executive charge of the 
Kizamat. Its fourth and fifth clauses stipulated that the Company 
should keep up a standing army for the defence of the goveiii- 
ment and the provinces, and that to keep up the said force the 
countries of Burdwan, Midnapore, Chittagong, and half the 
annual produce of lime at Sylhet, should be ceded to the Company 
in perpetuity.t Though the treaty was signed on the 27th 
September 1759, the ceded lands did not become subject to the 
Company till a year later, viz, in September 1760,+ The Hooghly 
district, which was then included in Chaktd Burdwan, thus passed 
finally into the hands of the British; + though their dt facto 
possession was not ratified do jure till August 1766, when the 
Emperor ShSh Alam made a perpetual grant of the diirdni of 
Bengal, BihSr and Orissa. The Kizamat, or rather the criminal 
branch, remained under the Nawab up to 1772, when Hastings 
transferred the central authority to Calcutta. 

Faujiire. There is little record of the FauJdSrs of Hooghly during the 
last days of the rule of the Nawabs, When Ali Vardi Khan 
seized the throne, he put his step-brother, Muhammad Yar Khfin, 
in charge of Hooghly port; and it was his deputy, Mir Muham¬ 
mad Eeza, who was imprisoned by the Marathas in 1742. The 
Mfir&thk Governor Sib BSo, appointed in his place, did not stay 
long, for on the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit he retreated to Bishnu- 
pur in October of the same year.§ In February 1757 the well- 
known Nanda Kumar was Diwan and acted as FaujdSr of Hooghly. 
Mr. Watfs, through IJmiohSnd, offered him Es. 10,000 to 
Bs. 12,000, on coodition that he gave no assistance* * * § to the 
French—a condition fulfilled by him—and later on dangled 
fbefOTe him the prospect of being confirmed permanently as 

I 


• 8. C. Hill, Brngal in 16SS-57, Vol. II, p. 1S4. 

t Gton, Teyagu, Volume II, p. 463. ’ 

t Gtaatv rfeie ej the Stt^enuu of Bengal, pp. 474—*78, Tbiagiree on 
p, *8), » Ket of tlie forganat inclnded is Lord CKve’e Jagir, in which 
so pert of, Hoagbjp diiiirict »u isclnded, se euggeeted in Toysbee'e ^ceteh, p. SO. 

§ Mifftu, p. 342 and, note 1, p. 847. 
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Fat^jdSr.* Watts appsTMitly "ootdd w)t cany out his promise, 
and at the oritioal time d Clive’^s nwoh to Plaasey, Sheikh Atain- 
Ullah was Governor of Hooghly. Clive threatened to destroy 
Hooghly, if he \s«8 opposed, on which Amin-Ullah tamely 
sabmitt^.la^ Muhammad Umar Beg Khan was Faujdir in 1769, 
and was directed byMit Jafar to assist the English against the 
Dutch, t Ten y^ps later the Fnvjdir of *Hooghly invested the 
Dutch fort at Chinsura, both by land and water, for non payment 
of custom duties. The blockade lasted ten days and was raised 
at the intervention of the English Government, on the request 
o| the Dutch Council, which promised to pay the amount due.S 
After 1760 there were a number of aininistrative changes. 
The Company at first confined themselves to the collection 
of revenue and left the criminal administration to the native 
government at Murshidabad. The revenue collections were 
made by a Superintendent, Mi. Johnstone, who was in charge 
of Hooghly as well as Burdwan, and then hy Supervisors, 
of whom Mr. Verelst was one in 1766.11 The Chhota Nawab, 
Muhammad Beza Khan, was in charge of the Nizamat, being 
represented’ at Hooghly by a Fimjddr. In 1772, the Court of 
Directors notified their intention “to stand forth asDiwan;” 
and Warren Hastings then swept away the system of dual 
government, Bengal and Bihar were divided into six silas, each 
under a CoUeotor, aided by a native officer called Diwan, the 
tloUeetnr combining in himself the powers of Collector, Judge 
and Magistrate, and also having control over the police. Of the 
zilSs, Calcutta was one and BurdwSn, including Hooghly, was 
another.f This system having proved a failure, the administra¬ 
tion of civil justice was transferred in 1774 to Amih, and the 
control of the police and criminal work to Faujdan, appointed 
at Murshidabad by the N&ib Nazim, Muhammad Beza Khan, 
who was placed in diarge of the Court of Nizstoat AdSlat. Ew 
this purpose Bengal was divided into fourteen distriots, of which 
Hooghly was one. In 1780 the system was again cljanged. In 
each d the six divisions a separate civil court was set up under 
a European Judge, who in 1781 was vested with the powers of a 

• iflll, Bmgal in 1766-67, II, 2Z8,294. 317, 886. Bniteed call* him ^oremor 
of Hooghly {Schott from Old Calcutta, p. 68), hot be was only IHwin, 

t Hill, Bengal in 1756-67, II, 407-8. He was appointed about lOtb May 
1767 i eee ^aj-nd-danli’e letter to Clive, II, 377-8. 

JBroome’e Bittorg of the Bengal 4rtng, p. 268. • 

S I. T Stavorinni, Vogagee to the Sait Indiet, Volume I, Chapter V, 
pp. 116-19. , 

I J. Giant, {Vtm qf Oe Betennet of Bengal, pp. 474,479. 

T Sifth Begor\^tht Select Committee, 181», pp. M, 8.9. 
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Magistrate, 'while the establishment of Faujd&rs and ihSndddri 
was abolished.* Khan Jah4n Khan was the last Faujddr at 
Hooghly and is said to have been granted a pens on of Es. 250 
a month.t *« 

The Ho(^hly district lay mainly in the BurdwSn Pblleotorate; 
but the riverain strip ;trom SstgSon to Uluberii,(besides a small 
tract ronud Nayasaxai^, 'with the Baraswati, as the western 
limit, formed a separate CoUeotorate under Hooghly, in oombi- 
nation 'with Hijili and Tamluk in Midnapore and all the 
24-Parganas except the Barasat subdivision.* By a notification, 
dated the 29th March 1787, a new arrangement followed a 
reduction of establishment, and the river strip was added to 
Nadia !) Under Eegnlation XXXVI of 1796, si/d Burdwan was 
divided into two parts, each under a separate officer, the northern 
division being called BurdwSn and the southern division Hooghly, 
to which the riverain strip was added. The Hou’ble C. A. Bruce 
was the first Judge-Magistrate. 

In 1809 the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly -was placed in 
charge of the three foreign towns of Chinsura, Ohandemagore and 
Serampore as “ Superintendent and Commissioner,” and in 1820 
we find that the district included a large part of the present 
Midnapore extending down to- the sea and comprising Hijili and 
Tamluk and also part of the 24-Parganas 'with Diamond Harbour 
and FaltS-U The CoUeotorate of Hooghly was not separated, 
from Burdwan until Ist May 1822,Mr. W. H. Belli being the 
fii.st Collector. The judgeship was made a separate office in 1826, 
when Mr. D. C. Smyth became the first Judge. The earliest 
Magistrate’s name traced is that of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Prederiok 
James Halliday, who held this post in 1829 and was subsequently 
the first lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal. In 1859, a few years 
after his appointment to that high office, the posts of the Magis¬ 
trate and the CoUector were combined.** Under Government 
Order No. 268, dated the 27th February 1843, the Magisterial 
charge of Howrah became distinct from that of Hooghly. tt The 
Bubdi-visions were fiast established in 1846, one at DwifhStS 
(Serampore) and the other at Khirpai (ArSmb5gh).tt 

' * F{flh Beport of tie Select Committee 1812, pp. 4-8, 8-9. 
f 8. £. Dey, Soogilp Poet a»i Preeent, pp, 62-72, 
j Benuell’ii Atlas, PlatM I, VII and IX (1778-79). 

$ Seleelione fi-om tie Caleatta Oaaettee, pp. Tol, 1, 186-86; Toyobte’s 
aetei, p. 82. ' 

II J. C. Price, Irotee o» tie Hitterg tf Midnapore (1876), pp 26-27. 

% Toynbee’a Stetei, pp. 80-82. 

** Crawford’a Moogiig Medical QattUeir. Cb. XIT. pp. 612.4. 
tt Toyphif'i Siftei, pp. 82-88. 
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The antiquarian remains in the district are few in number and Abcbjeo* 
not of any great age. No early Hindu remains have yet been 
discovered. How far this loss is due to the ravages of the rivers, 
and how far to the ipftnoelastic zeal of the Muhammadans, cannot 
be determine^, but old places like Pandua, NaySsarai, Tribeni, 
SatgSon, Mandaran and Kotrimul (a village on the border) must 
have contained tepjples and monasteries. Among recent remains, Hindu 
not older, however, than 2 or 3 centuries, may be mentioned the 
Smva templfs at IJttarpara, Tarakeswar, Tribeni and Khanakul, 
the Sakta temple of Hanseswari at Bansberia, the temple of 
Vishnu at the same place (one of the oldest in Bengal dating back 
to 1679), and the Krishna temples at Mahesh and Ballabhpur in 
Serampore, at Guptipara, at Baxfi on the Saraswat J, and at Krishna- 
nagar on the KSna Dwarakeswar. These temples are mostly of 
the Bengal type of architecture, i.e., a cubical body with arched 
verandahs, above which rises a curvilinear roof, drawn down at the 
ends like a Bengali thatch of bamboo.* The Hanseswari temple 
at Bansberia is an exception, being modelled after the Benares 
pattern; it was built, in fact, by masons from North India. 

It is a large temple, cruciform in plan, six storeys in height 
with 13 cupolas, of which the central one is the highest. 

Among other remains the series of ghdit on the Hooghly river 
deserve mention. The oldest existing of them is probably that at 
Tribeni, which is attributed to the last Hindu king of Orissa 
fl660-68 A.D.) 

The oldest Musalman remains—indeed the oldest authentic Mnham. 
remains in the district—are found at Tribeni, Pandua and Satgaon. 

The ruins at Tribeni eonast of (1) an 6»tdnd with two enclosures, one 
of basalt stone and the other of sandstone containing tombs said to 
be those of Jafai Kh&n and his family ; (2) a mosque to the 'frest 
of it with low basalt pillars supporting the arches and several 
domes above, built by Jafar Khan in 1298 A.D. Both appear to 
have been built from materials obtained from old Hindu temples.t 
Pandua contains the tomb of the saint 8hafi-ud-din, opposite which 
is a taU mindr, about 120 feet high, in five storeys, with a circular 
staircase inside; north-west of the mindr there is a large 
mosque of brick with long rows of cloisters. The mindr seems t® • 
have been modelled after the celebrated KutabMinSr of Delhi, 
and to have been used as a tower for calling the faithful to prayer. 
Satgaon has very few remains except some old tombs and a mosque 
of small bricks, d the later Path8n style, erected by Saiyad Jamil- 
ud-din. T hese remains are attributed to the 14th century. There 

* tor Bengali tomplei, Mt U. 11. Chekmart^ J, A, 8, B,, 1908, pp. 141.162, 

t for aoai)iin,\{ M, U. ChakniTarti, J. A. 8. B, 1810, pp. 28-S8.« 
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are also traces of old Muhammadan forts at Fandoi, S&tgSon, 
Hooffhly and Mandiran. 

Hooghly is one of the very few districts in Bengal containing 
Christian buildings of any age. The oldest are th^Augustinian 
Church at Bandel (rebuilt in 1660) and the Amenian^ Church of 
St. John the Baptist in Cbinsura (completed in 1697^ Other old 
churches are the EomUa Catholic Chapel (1740)' and the Dutch 
octagonal church at Chinsura (1744), the Eom4n Catholic Chapel 
at Serampore (rebuilt after 1776), and the Danish Church at the 
same place which was completed in 1805. Among other old 
\ public buildings may be mentioned the Hooghly and Serampore 
Colleges, the barracks and Dutch Oovemor’s house at Chinsura, 
and the ruins of the magnificent house of the French Covemor at 
Ghiretti. 
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EaKLY EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS, 

The Portuguese were the first European nation to establish settle- Eiaw 
ments in Bengal, but they were not the first Eupopean travellers 
in the country. More than half a century before Yasco da Gama lbbs. 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and arrived at Calicut on the 
south-western coast of India (1498), an Italian nobleman, Nicolo 
Conti, had visited Bengal, where he saw the towns of Cemove and 
Marazia,* returning to Venice in 1444 after an absence of 25 
years. Another Italian, Ludovico Di Yarthema, also travelled 
in Bengal about 1605.t Both these pioneers have left descrip¬ 
tions of the country and its products. Nicolo Conti entered 
the mouth of the river Ganges, and sailing up it, came at the end 
of fifteen days to a large city called Cemove ifiermuem in text). 

“ This river,” he said, “ is so large that, being in the middle of it 
* you cannot see land on either side.” He asserts, indeed, that in 
some places it is 15 miles in width. “ On the banks of this river there 
grow reeds exteremely high and of such surprising thickness, that 
one man alone cannot encompass them with his arms; they make 
of these fishing boats, for which purpose one alone is sufiScient, and 
of the wood or bark, which is more than a palm’s breadth in 
thickness, skifls adapted to the navigation of the rivers The 
distance between the knots is about the height of a man, Crgco- 
diles and various kinds of fishes unknown to us are found in the 
river. On both banks of the stream there are most charming 
villa^and plantations and gardens, wherein grow vast varieties 
of fruits, and, above all, those called Jitma, which are more sweet 
than honey, resembling figs, and also the nuts which we call the 
,nuts*of India.* 


* T«it in Rain&sto, Dfille Kavigafioni 9i Viaggii 1603, Venetia, Vol, U, trajtf. 
laUoD bgnJ. W. Joaca, 

* t Text in Esjanaio, Vol. 11, tranalation Iw 1. W, Jonea, 18$8, Vartheme left 
Enropa aboot 1602, and printed hia work in 1610. 

t Text. Eamaalo, 11, page 839, tfanaiation pp. 9*10. The planti referred to 
are bambooa, pldhpdna and cocoanuta. 
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“ Having departed thenoe, he" sailed up the river Ganges for 
the space of three months, leaving behind him four very famous 
cities and landed at an extremely powerful city called Maraaia, 
■where there is a great abundance of aloe <wood, gold, silver, 
precious stones and pearls. From thence he too^the route 
towards some mountains situated towards the east, for the purpose 
of procuring those pr^ous atones called carbuncles, which are 
found there. Having spent thirteen days on this expedition, 
he returned to the city of Cemove, and thence proceeded to 
BuSetania. Departing thence, he arrived, at the end of a month’s 
voyage, at the month of the river Eacha [Arakan]”. 

Ludovico Di Varthema describes his travels as follows:— “ We 
took the route towards the city of Banghella .(Text, Banghalla, 
BSngl&f), which is distant from Tarnassari (Teasserim) seven 
hundred miles, at which we arrived in eleven days by sea. The 
city was one of the best that I had. hitherto seen, and has a veiy 
great realm. The Saltan of this place is a Moor and maintains two 
hundred thousand men for battle on foot and on horse; and they 
are all Muhammadans; and he is constantly at war with the king 
ofNarsingha, This country abounds more in grain, flesh of 
every kind, in great quantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of 
great abundance of cotton, than any country in the world. And 
here there are the richest merchants I ever met with Fifty 
ship are laden every year in this place 'with cotton and silk stuffs, 
which stuffs are these, that is to say, bairam, mmone, bitttt, eiontar, 
doazar a,nd linabaff * These same stuffs go through all Turkey, 
through Syria, through Arabia Felix, through Ethiopia, and 
through all India. There are also here very great merchants in 
jewels, which come from other countries. 

“We also found some Christian merchants here (Armenians)”. 
...“ But before our departure from Banghella, we sold all the rest 
of the merchandise, with the exception of the corals, the saffron, 
and two pieces of rose-coloured cloth of Florence. We left this 
city, which I believe is the best in the world, that is, for living in. 
In which city the kinds of stuffs you have heard of before arg not 
woven by women, but the men weave them. We departed thence 
with the said Christians, and went towards a city which is called 
Pe^, distant from Banghella about a thousand mile8.”t 

Both Nicolo Conti and Ludovico Di Varthema appear to have 
sailed up the Fadmi or easterly branch of the Ganges, and not 
up the Hooghly. Banghella was either Chittagong or Sonkrg&qn, 

* VsriwU, Sairami, Ifamont, Linri, Ciautari, Doatar ud Saahaffl. 

t T«zt, BumMio, II, pp. 166-66, tnu»bttion, pp. S1042, 214, Bk. III. Cbi. 
Xlllwd-XIV. 
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while Cemove is identified tnth Shahr-i-Nau, i.e., the new 
city, a mint town named on the coins of Ilyis ShSh and shown in 
Gastaldi’s map ^1561) a little to the north-east of Gaur. It is 
probably another nmne for P4ndu4.* The Moorish Snltan of 
Varthema w the powerful king of Bengal, Husain 8h4h, and the 
“ king of Harsingha ” was his opponent, Frat4pamdra Gajapati 
of Orissa, who wa| then in possession of part of the territory of 
Vizianagara. 

The first Portuguese to visit Bengal was Joao da Silveira, th« 
who was despatched to the Maldives from Goa in 1517, seven 
years after that place had been captured and made his capital 
by Affonso de Albuquerque. After obtaining permission to build 
a fort and capturing two richly laden ships of Cambay, he proceed¬ 
ed to Chittagong in 1518. Here he was joined by Joao Coelho, 
who had been sent by Fernando Perez de Andrade as an envoy to 
the King of Arakan (called the King of Bengal by Sousa), who 
then held Chittagong. Silveira failed, however, in his mission, for 
a young Bengali on board his boat told of his capture of the two 
Indian vessels. He was denounced as a pirate and sailed away 
discomfited, t The next Portuguese to reach the shores of Bengd 
was one Martin Affonso de Mello Jusarte, who in 1528 was sent 
on a voyage to the Far East. He was even more unfortunate than 
his predecessor, for in crossing the Bay of Bengal his ship was 
wrecked. De Mello, with some companions, escaped and made 
^ way along the coast to Chakiri4, south of Chittagong, the 
capital of a petty governor named Khuda Baksh KhSn, Khud4 
Baksh imprisoned the ship-wrecked mariners, but promised to 
release them if they would %ht his enemies. The Portuguese did 
so, but failed to secure their release ; and an attempt to escape 
resulted in the death of one and the closer confinement of‘the 
others. Eventually, through the good pfSoes of a merchant of 
Chittagong, named Khw4ja Shahibuddin (Xabadin of the Portu¬ 
guese historians), Jusarte was ransomed and arrived at Goa in 
1630.t 

Kiw4ja Shahabuddin now entered into negotiations with 
Nuno da Cunha (Viceroy from 1529 to 1538), promising to obtain 
permission fur the King of Portugal to build a fort at Chittagon^^- 
Da C^a at once closed with the offer; and in 1534 De Msilo was 
sect back with five ships to Chittagong, which was then under the 
Bengal King. The Portuguese had a friendly reception, being 

M. M. Clwknvarti, Ifotu o« the Oiograpig of Old Snipal, J. A. 8. B„ 
lb; 1903, p. m 

t E. C. Duirera,' Tit Portugtot t» I»dia, Vol. I, p, S40. 

t R. 8. Tkt Sia tf Ttriojittu Pomtr b India, p|). 289-8. 
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allowed to smuggle in goods, thbugh the custom duties were 
over 30 per cent ad tdortm. De Mello then sent some of his 
party with preseUts to Gaur, where Mahmud 8h5h III held his 
court with such state, that, we are told, 10,000 Women attended him. 
Unfortunately for the success of the mission, among,^he presents 
were some oases containing perfumes taken from a Muhammadan 
vessel, with the names of the owners stiU qttached to them. 
The angry king not only refused the presents, but sent orders 
to have the Portuguese seized and their goods confiscated. The 
Governor of Chittagoiig invited Afionso and his chief officers to a 
banquet and took them unawares. Some were killed and som^ 
escaped to their ships, whUe De Mello and the other prisoners 
were taken to Gaur. 

Hearing of their capture, the Viceroy Nuno da Cunha sent Anto¬ 
nio da Silva Menezes to rescue them with 360 men in nine ves¬ 
sels. Prom Chittagong Antonio forwarded a letter of the Viceroy 
with presents to the King at Gaur, but received no reply for a 
long time. He concluded that his messengers had been made 
prisoners, and proceeded to burn down Chittagong and other 
places on the coast. Couto’s account, however, says that the king 
demanded £15,000 as ransom, and that this demand being scouted 
as exorbitant, Chittagong was fired in revenge. When, in 
1637, Sher Shah revolted and besieged Gaur, the King released 
the Portuguese prisoners and, aided by them, repelled the attack.^ 
At the same time Eabello arrived with three ships to demand the 
release of the captives. Mahmud, securing the co-operation of 
the Portuguese, led them with his army to Teliagarhi near 
Colgong, where he was defeated by the forces of SherShSh. 
Pleased with their prowess, Mahmud applied to the Viceroy M Goa 
for further aid, and this was given ; but when Pere* de Sampayo 
came with nine vessels, he found Gaur in the hands of Sher Shah 
ajld Mahmud dead * 

According to Correa, EabeEo visited SstgSon in 1635 while 
on this misfion. His account gives an insight into the audacity 
ohasaoteristio of the Portuguese. “In this year”, be writes, 
“Diogo Eabello, finishing his term of service as Captain and 
•fcotor of the Ghoromandel fishery, with license from the Govern¬ 
or, wftit to Bengal in a vessel of his. . and he went well armed 
along with two foists, which he equipped with his own money, 
the Governor only lending him artillery and nothing m^. . ^ 


• B hi-Smmn, J. A. 8. B„ 1873, pp. 298-9; Whiteway, fU SU* of Ftrt%smm 
toutr <» /»<*•», PP. 288-4 i Dapven, Tht'Tortus*t$ti» Mia, Vol. I, pp. 4*2-8 •, 
Stevna, ?}• Bortagmo in dHa, 1696, Ch. IX, pp. 418-20.^^ 
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this Diogo Babello airived at the Fort of Satigan, where he 
found two great ships of Cambaya, which three days before had 
arrived with great quantity of merohandiae, s^ng and buyii^: 
and these, without d;ouo}ung them, he caused to quit the port 
and go dovi^ the river, foihidding them to carry on any trade, 
and he also sent one of the foists, with 30 men, to the other 
port of Ohatigai^ where they found thrdb ships from the coast 
of Choromandel, which were also driven away from the port. 
And Diogo Eabello sent word to the Gozil thtd he was sent by 
the Q-overnor with choice of peace or war, and that he should 
send to ask the King if he chose to liberate the (Portuguese) pri¬ 
soners, in which case he also would liberate his ports and leave 
them in their former peace.”* This appears to have been the 
first visit of the Portuguese to the Hooghly distriot. 

In spite of their first reverses, the Portuguese, daring pirates 
a id adventurous traders, pressed on in their attempts to secure the 
trade of Bengal, and by the end of the 16th omitury the Bay 
swarmed with their galleys. Their chief posts in Bengal were 
Ghatigan (Chittagong) on the Bay, and H tigun (Sfitgaon) on the 
river Hoc^hly, ofdled, respectively, Pcoto Grande and Porto 
Piqueno, *. e , the great haven and the little haven. In the 
Hooghly river their large ships oame up to Bator (in the modem 
city of Howrah), while smaller ships went up to S&tgion bring¬ 
ing “ rice, cloth of Bombast of diverse sortes, laoca, great abun- 
*danoe of sugar, Mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, 
oyle of Zerzeline, and many other sorts of merchandise.” t In 
the port of SatgSon 80 or 36 ships were laden every year, and 
most of them were Portuguese ; while Federioi (who left Italy 
in 1663 and returned home in 1681) found no less than 18 
Portuguese ships at Chittagong. “Prom the great port of 
Chatigan”, he wrote, “they carry for the Indies great store 
of rice, very great quantities of bombast cloth of every sort, 
sugar, corn, and money with other merchandise.” 

Pederiei’s account makes it clear that along the Hooghly the 
tradeij got their goods at the temporary markets 'called AcK*. 
“Every year at Buttor they make and unmake a village with 
houses and shops made of straw, and with all things neoesa^, 
to thdb uses, and this village atandeth as long as the ships ride 
there, and till they depart for the Indies, aud when Grey are 
departed, every man goeth to his plot of houses, and theib setteth 
fire on them, which thing made me to marveL Fqr as 1 passed 


* Quoted under “ SetigBm " in HoteaDJctios. 
Federitd, PnrobM, V, till, 439 
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up to Satagan, I saw this village • standing with a great numbei 
of people, with an infinite number of ships and bazars, and ai 
my return coming down with my Captain of the last ship, foi 
whom I tarried, I was all amazed to see such a place so soon 
raised and burnt, and nothing left but the sign oji the burnt 
houses. ITie small ship go to Satagan, and there they lade. . 
The city of Satagan i# a reasonable fair city for a city of the 
Moors, abounding with all things, and was governed by the Xing 
of Patane, and now is subject to the great Mogul. I was in this 
kingdom four months, whereas many merchants did buy or freight 
boats for their benefits, and virith these barks they go 
up and down the river Ganges to fairs, buying their commodify 
with a great advantage, because that every day in the week they 
have a fair now in one place, and now in another.” 

The necessity of supplementing this method of trade by 
having a permanent entrepot led to the Portuguese making a 
settlement at Hooghly. This vilh^e is mentioned in a Bengali 
poem, dated 1495,* and apparently marked the southernmost end 
of the port of Sfitgkon. The river, which had been silting up 
before Sktgaon, was fairly deep here, and therefore better suited 
to the larger vessels of the Portuguese. It is commonly believed 
that the Portuguese settled at Hooghly about or after 1575 with 
the permission of the Emperor Akbar; but of this there is no authen¬ 
tic proof. They could not have settled here before 1550 because 
the great Portuguese history Da Asia (Vols. I to III published inf 
1552-63) makes no mention of it, and its map does not show the 
place. On the other hand, it must have been founded before 1580, 
in which year Mirz4 Najat KhSn, Akbar’s Faujdar at Satgaon, 
being defeated by Katlu Lohani of Orissa, fled to the Portuguese 
Governor of Hooghly.t Furthermore, if reliance is to be placed in 
the Badsh&hn&mA of Abdul Hamid Lfihori (who died in 1654), the 
settlement took place during the rule of the Bengalis, ».e., before 
the Mughal conquest. As the rivei; bank from Tribeni south¬ 
wards was in the possesaon of the OriyS king from 1660 to 1567, 
the statement of the Muhammadan chronicler narrows down the 
time of the settlement to between 1568 and 1676, and very 
probably to the reign of SulaimSn Kararani (1668-73). From 
the facjj’. that Federici does not refer to Hooghly but only Satgaon, 
it would appear that the village was not then of sufiBcient 
importance to be mentioned separately from SStgion, of which it 
evidently formed a part at the outset. 


• J, A. S. B. Pro*., 1892, p. 188. 
t Jiimmama, I. o. Blochmuii, Aia-UJUari, I. p MO. 
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The BSdshinimd desciihes the origin and development of the 
town as foUoWB* —“ Under the role of the Bengalis {dar ’ ahd-i~ 
BangiUyin), a party of Prank merchants, who are (sic were) 
inhabitants of Sandijf, came trading to Satg&on. One to above 
(sic below) tlj^t place, they occupied some ground on the bank of 
the estuary. Under the pretence that a building was neoesstiry 
for their transaeti(jns in buying and selling, they erected several 
houses in the Bengali style. In course of time, through the 
ignorance or negligence of the rulers of Bengal, these Europeans 
increased in number, and erected large substantial buildings, 
wMch they fortified with cannons, muskets, and other implements 
of war. In due course a considerable place grew up, which was 
known by the name of the port of Hooghly. On one ride of it 
was the river, and on the other three sides was a ditch filled from 
the river. European ships used to go up to the port, and a trade 
was established there. The markets of SstgSon declined and lost 
their prosperity. The villages and the district of Hooghly were 
on both rides of the river, and these the Europeans got possession 
of at a low rent.” 

This description if corroborated by some contemporaneous 
references. The Akbarndmd says that in 1578 an European 
named Partab Bar, a chief merchant of the Bengal ports, came 
with his wife to the Emperor’s court bearing tribute from Bengal. 
He was graciously received, his sound sense and upright conduct 
mnning the favour and esteem of the Emperor.t This evidently 
was the Portuguese Gtovemor of Hooghly, to whom Mirza Najatfled 
for protection in 1680. About 1688 Ralph Fitch found Hooghly in 
the sole possession of the Portuguese, and the name Porto Piqueno 
transferred to it. He refers to it as ‘‘ Hugeli, which is the place 
where the Portugals keep in the country of Bangala, which 
standeth a league from Satagan; they call it Porto Piqueno.” 

“ Satagam, ” he adds,is a faire citiefor a citie of the Moores and 
very plentiful of all things 't Hooghly had supplanted Satgaon 
by the time the Jin-i-Akbari was compiled (1596-97), for it states 
that in i^emhdr of S&tgSon there were two ports at the distance of 
half a kos from each other, i.e, Sstgaon and Hooghly. The latter 
was the more important, and both were in the possession of thg^, 
Europeans {FiringbU, t.e.,the Portuguese).^ In 1899 the ntanber 
and influence of the Christians were attested by the erection of the 


•EllioC VII, pp. 31-32; o/. Vol. VII, p. 211, for Khafi fhan’s acconnt 
(mainly bated on tbe SidtUhSmS.) 
t JHartSma, Elliot, VI, p. 69. , 

t J. H. ByIey,^alpJ p. 113; ef. Linachoton, tranalatlon, I. p^»0■»l, 
b Ain-UA3chi>^^*m% Vol II, p. 126. 
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Bandel Church j* while in 1603,'Hooghly, under the name of 
Golin, is described as a Portuguese Colony, and it is said that a 
Portuguese named Cervalins captured the Mughal fort with a 
garrison of 400 men, all but one of whom ■««re killed, t 

By this time the Portuguese in Bengal had degenerated into 
a race of pirates and slave-dealers. Both European and Indian 
writers agree as to their lawlessness. Van linscjioten, for instance, 
writing in 1595, describes them as living ‘like wild men and 
untamed horse’s. Every man doth what he will, and every man is 
lord and muster.’ Purchas again wrote in 1610:—“The Portu¬ 
guese have here Porto Grande and Porto Pequeno (Hooghly^), 
but without forts and government; every man living after his 
own lust, and for the most part they are such as dare not stay in 
those places of better government for some wickedness by them 
committed.” 

The Hooghly merchants were apparently in league with 
the pirates, both Portuguese and Arakanese, whose galleys 
swept the sea-board and penetrating far inland carried off 
the villagers to the slave markets. “ Even the Portuguese of 
‘ Ogouli,’ ” writes Bernier, “ purchased without scruple these 
wretched captives, and the horrid traffic was transacted in 
the vicinity of the island of Galles, near Cape das Palmas.+ The 
pirates, by a mutual understanding, waited for the arrival of 

the Portuguese, who bought whole cargoes at a cheap rate. 

The Portuguese established themselves at ‘ Ogouli ’ under thb 
auspices of J ahangir, the grandfather of Aurangzeb, That prince 
was free from all prejudice against Christians, and hoped to reap 
great benefit from their commerce. The new settlers also engaged 
to keep the Gulf of Bengal clear of pirates. Shah Jahfin, a more 
rigid Muhammadan than his father, visited the Portuguese at 
‘Ogouli’ with a terrible punishment. 'Jhey provoked his dis¬ 
pleasure by the encouragement afforded to the depredators of 
‘ Eakan,’ and by their refusal to release the numerous slaves in 
their service, who had all of them been subjects of the Mughal.”§ 
Other writers assign different reasons for the attack on ^ooghly. 
According to the Portuguese, they incurred the displeasure of 

• Both Hamid Lahori and Khafl Khan speak of a Kalita, or ebon^ of the 
Portugese, ia Hooglily, Klliot, VII, pp. 84, 211. Kalita ia perhaps a corruption 
of eeeletia. 

t Ti^nbee’s Sketch of the Administration of lie Eoogily JDiitriet, p. 4. 
The authority for this statement is not gireu. 4 

X Now caiKd i'almyrus Point, a well known headland on. the Orissa coask 
§ As early as 1618 a Furtugiicse report stated that a slave in Bengal was 
vaload at 14 shillings and a young woAan of good appearance at about as mnob 
again. W. W, Hunter, Mittory of SriHsi India, Vol/I, p. 1^^ * 
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Shah Jahftn, firstly, because in 1621, when he was in rebellion 
against his father, Michael Eodriguez, the Governor of Hooghly, 
declined to assiat him with some cannon and a detachment of 
Europeans,* and secondly, because the Emperor ascribed the 
reverses of^e imperial troops in several engagements with Adil 
Khan of Bl^'apur to help received from the Portuguese.f The 
Muhammadan histories say that the Portuguese, partly by force, 
but even more by means of doles, converted people to Christianity, 
that they seized and carried ofl peaceful cultivators, harassed 
travellers and traders, were irregular in the payment of revenue, 
etc. 

Whatever may have been the cause, Shfth Jahan, in appointing 
Kasim Khan to the government of Bengal, charged him to 
extirpate the Portuguese colony.* His orders were promptly 
obeyed. The attack was made from the river and by land, an 
outpost outside the moat was captured, and four thousand boatmen 
serving the Portuguese were forced to join the imperial army. 
The siege lasted 3| months, the Portuguese fighting valiantly in 
the hope of being succoured from Goa, At length a part of the 
wall was blown up by a mine, and the imperial army captured 
the place. A number of the besieged made their way to the 
ships, but many were killed in the attempt. One large ship was 
blown up to prevent its capture; and out of 64 Portuguese ships 
and 267 smaller craft, only three of the latter escaped. According 
4o the Muhammadan historians, 10,000 of the enemy were killed, 
and 4,400 (1,400 according to Khafi Khan) were taken prisoners, 
while 1,000 of the imperial army fell in the course of the siege.§ 
The Portuguese accounts say, however, that the garrison consisted 
of only 200 Portuguese and 600 slaves, that the siege lasted from 
the 2l8t June to 29th September, and that the few who escaped 
fortified themselves on an island in front of Hooghly and were 
eventually rescued by an expedition sent by the Portuguese 
Viceroy.*' The date of the capture of the town is taken in tfes 
account to be October 1631, but others make it September 1632. 
The number given in the Portuguese accounts is tob small, for 
Father Francis Corsi, S. J., in a letter from Agra, dated October 5, 

• Mittarg af SmgaX, p, 148. - >, •• 

t F. C, DssTen, Tie Tart%g*ete <» ladia, II, p. 247. •* 

t Sid>iai»ami of Abdul Hamid Labor!, IhuitaiiatuMaMi of Khafi Khan, 
Maaeir-el-Vnart, R^/ttu-e-SaOlHn. 

§ The NSdfiainitea of Abdul Hamid Labor!, Klliot VII, p, 8S ; Stewart'a 
Bieiorg of BmgaJ, pp, 162.8. • 

** V. C. Danaera, Tit Bortugtm <• iiuKa, Tol^ II. pp. 247-48. According 
to tha SSdtXaiiiStiii, (be aiege a Booglll; laated from 11th Juae to lOtb Septem, 
bar 1682. .. ^ ^ ' 
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1633, announced the arrival of 4,000 persons at Agra from Hooghly 
in July 1633.» 

Historians agree as to the wretched fate of the prisoners 
whom Shah JahSn had carried off as davesito Agra. There the 
women were distributed among the harems, the cHldren were 
circumcised, the men were persuaded to embrace leSam or forced 
to do so by the daily tSireat of throwing them under the feet of 
elephants. Some of the monks, however, remained faithful to 
their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and other Portuguese 
settlements by the exertions of the Jesuit missionaries at Agra. 
Those faithftd monks were apparently Augustinians, to whom the 
evangelization of Bengal had been entrusted. 

According to an account by Dr. Wise, the return of the 
Portuguese was due to a miracle. One of the priests, the Revd. 
Father John Da Cruz, was sentenced to be tom to death by an 
elephant; but the animal, instead of destroying him, prostrated 
itself before him and ‘ caressed ’ him with its tmnk. The Emperor 
then ordered that the priest should be let out of the arena, and 
promised him any boon he might ask, on which he asked for his 
own liberty and permission to conduct the surviving Christians to 
Bengal. “ A pharmdn was promulgated by beat of drum through 
all the country, ordering the immediate return of the captives, 
who were loaded with presents and sent back to their former 
residence. The Portuguese, thus received into favour, obtained a 
charter {sanad) signed by the Emperor, by which he allowed thenf 
to return to Hooghly and to build a town to the north of the 
former fort, still known by the Europeans as Bandel, and by the 
natives as Bdaghar (strong house). The land thus assigned 
(777 biglids) was given free of rent, and the friars were declared 
exeifipted from the authority of the tubahd&n, fmjdArs and other 
officers of state. They were even allowed to exercise magisterial 
pjwer over Christians, but not in matters of life and death. 
At the same time the Emperor ordered all his officers and subjects 
in Bengal to assist the brave Portuguese. The Christians 
returned to*Bengal in 1633.”t Toynbee also says that Cruz 
apoeeded in inducing Shah Jah&n to permit the Christian 
prisoners to be taken back to Bengal, and that the Emperor in 
^846 ^granted 777 acres of rent-free land to Bandel (Jhurch, 
which was rebuilt by Mr. Solto in 1660. 


• }, A. S. B., Anguat 1910, pp. 45S, note 2, 631. 

f The above account ia given in the Bengal CathcUe Herald of 21it Map 1842, 
and waa taken from a Ststiatioal Account of Hooghly prepared by Dr. Wise, who 
baaed it on ‘Ms. Racorde,’ without, however, stating their origii/Ad nature. 
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Eeoent researolieB, howeTer, show that there is no proof that 
Da Crus was taken to Agra, hut that he was wounded during 
the siege, recovered from his wounds in a village near Hooghly, 
and was eventually rdballed to Goa, where he died * * * § 

On the dtjier hand, the retura of the Portuguese in 1633 is 
confirmed from other sources. John Poule, writing on the chances 
of the English esipblishing trade in Bengal, distinctly says in a 
letter dated 17th July 1633, i.e., ten months after the capture of 
Hooghly, that the Portuguese who had been expelled from 
Hooghly had found great favour with Shah JahSn and re-entered 
that place to the number of 20 persons, and that the Bang had 
bestowed on them their capital, ‘so that our expectation of 
Hugly is frustrayt.’t Not all the captives were released; many 
lingered in prison, “some were ransomed, others fled to Goa,, or 
back to Bengal, where they joined the remnants of the defenders 
of Hooghly.”J Father Antonio da Cristo, the Prior of Hooghly, 
was stiU in prison in 1640, when Father Manrique, an Augus- 
tinian, visited Agra and Lahore, the object of his mission being 
the release of the Hooghly prisoners. At Lahore he succeeded 
in obtaining the liberation of the prior and the restoration of 
some places of worship.g 

Though readmitted to Hooghly, the Portuguese had sustained 
a crushing blow and ceased to have political influence in Bengal 
and to predominate in commerce. In the first twenty years of 
the 17th century the trade in Bengal had been practically mono¬ 
polised by them, as was pointed out by the English factors of 
Surat in a letter dated 26th February 1616, stating that there 
was mot now fit shipping for the discovery of Porto Pequenia 
(Hooghly), nor was it a fit place for English trade, part of 
the river Ganges being commanded by the Portuguese. ”It 
was stated, moreover, next year, that in Bengal there were no 
ports for small shipping but such as the Portuguese possessed K 
A few years later (in 1620) Hughes and Parker wrote as 
follows from Patna, where they were sent from Surat in order to 
found a,factoryThe Portuguese, of late years, have had a 
trade herein Patna, coming up with their frigates from the 
bottom of Bengal, where they have two ports, the one called 


* The Revd. H. Hosten, Erey Joao Ds Croz, J. A, 8. B,, Marcb 1911, 

t W. Hedges' Diar;, HI, 177; I. c. also in the isrZy AnnaU of iho SogUth 4n 
Snsol-. Vol. I. 

t H. Q. Keeae, Sketch of the Bietorg tf Biniutan, pp. 198-99, The 
aathorit; quoted is a work of Maariquo published at Bome in 1658, See also J, A, 
S, B„1910, pp, 282i^, 

§ OHjiinal colleotiont 450, 458,1, c,, Viarg H, 171,179- 
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GoUye, the other Pieppnllye, and therein are licensed by this 
King to inhabit. Gtollye is their chiefest port, where they are in 
great multitudes, and have their yearly shipping both from Malacca 
and Cochin. The commodities they usually T)ring up hither is for 
the most part tin, spices, and China wares, in Ueu/f'hereof they 
transport amberty, caMcoes, carpets, and all sorts of their cloth, 
which they die into redds purposely for sail/;o the southwards. 
This city stands up on the Ganges, whose swift current transports 
their frigates with such dexterity that in five or six days they 
usually go up to their ports, but in repairing up again spend 
thrice the time.”* 

By 1644, however, we find Bocarro, after enumerating the 
number of ships and the rich merchandize that used to come to 
Cochin from TJgolim (Hooghly) and Porto Grande (Chittagong), 
complaining that ‘ dnce these two possessions were lost and the 
two ports closed, there go barely one or two vessels to Orissa.’ 
The trade of the Portuguese also suffered from the competition of 
the Dutch, and, in the second half of the century, of the English. 
Still it was not entirely lost, for Portuguese vessels are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the English correspondence, and as late 
as 1679 Thomas Bowrey remarked:—“ Many both great and 
small ship, both English, Dutch and Portugals, doe annually 
resort to lade and transprt sundry commodities hence’’t, I'.e., 
from Bengal. In the first half of the 18th century, the French, 
the Danes and the Prusriaus also entered the field ; and in the 
struggle the Portuguese succumbed. 

In spite of the destruction of their power at Hooghly, the 
place appears stiU to have been occupied by a large number of 
Portuguese, partly because they were attracted there by trade and 
thS cheapness of living,^ and partly because they were forced 
to remain by the loss of their other stations. Tavernier wrote in 
1076 —“In a word, Bengale is a country abounding in all things; 
and ’tis for this very reason that so many Portuguese, Meatieks,^ 
and other.Christians are fled thither from those quarters which 
the Dutch have taken from them.” “The Jesuits and Augustinians 
that have great churches there, wherein they exercise their religion 
icith all freedom, did assure me that in OgouU alone there were 
no Idtis than eight or nine thousand souls of Christians.” *Bemier 


• W. Potter, Tit Sngliti Fatioria in India (tSlMSZl) 1908. GoDye it 
■ eormption of OgouU (Hooghly.) * 

f Tht Conntriet Sound tit Bag of Bmgal, p. 138. 

} Of. Bernier: “Figt are obtained aiao low a price that the Portugneae nttled 
in ttia country live almott entirely upon pork.” 

{ Ufstico it a term ttUl in me in the Fhilipidnei for a haU-braed. 
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also gives the same aooonnt,* 'and several other writers of the 
period refer to the large number of Portuguese resident in 
Hooghlj.t Most of them were poor, but industrions. Thomas 
Bowrej (1669-79) described some of their main occupations as 
follows:—‘^jjjhey knitt stockings of silke and cotton; they make 
bread for the English and Dutch Factories and particular. 
dweUinge houses,,and for theire ships and*vessels;* they make 
many sorts of sweetmeats, viz., Mangoe, Orange, Lemon, Ginger, 
Mirabolins, Ringo Boots, etc., several sorts of Aohar .pickles) as 
Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, etc. very good and cheape. Many of 
the Men Use the Sea in English or Moors ships and vessels, soe 
that these people live very happily, better than in most places in 
Asia, all sorts of provisions beinge here very cheape,” A number 
served the Mughals as soldiers, as Walter Clavell pointed out:— 
“The Portuguese, though numerous in Hugly, yett are reduced 
to a very low and meane condition, their trade not worth 
mentioning, their subsistance being to be entertained in the 
MoguU’s pay as souldiers ’’j They also served under the EngUdi, 
chiefly in the Deccan, and several wore artillerymen in the 
army of Siraj-nd-daula.II Gradually the Portuguese of Hooghly 
migrated to other European settlements, especially Calcutta 
Orme noticed that more than two thousand Portuguese, men, 
women and children, crowded into Fort William when besieged 
by 8iraj-ud daula's army, and a body of them helped the English 
in their defence.f A number were still left in Hooghly, however, 
for we find that when Siraj-ud-daula marched there after the 
massacre of the Black Hole, he levied a fine of Rs- 6,000 from 
the Portuguese of the place.** 

It remains to note that the Portuguese language for some time 
survived the extinction of the Portuguese power. It was J;he 
h'«s»ui franca of European settlements round the Bay of Bengal, 
and Was the ordinary medium of communication between 
Europeans and their domestics, while Persian was the language of 

* Trorth in tin Mnghul Empire, 16S6-58, pp, 438-39, quoted in ch, II, 
pp. 31-2a 

t Bowrey, p. 191; Clnvell’s, l.c,, Diarg of Williim Hedge/, II, 240; Join 
MnnislI, Notu and Obiervations, p. 6, l.c., Bowrey, p, 191, Kote I. * 

$ B«rniec tella us that in Bengal eacelleul and cheap sea biscnits were npciew 
for the crews of European ships. r 

§ Aeoompi of the Trade of Hoglg, at the end of the Viarg of Streynsham 
Hatter, p. S22, l.c. Hedges* Hiarg, II, p. 340. r 

II S. C..^ Hill, Sengol <« Vol. 1, pp. 186,140,147. 

T Ome’s Sietory, II, pp. 69,61; Hill’s Seagal t'a 17S6.S7,»Vol. I, pp. 91, 
102,129,144,187, II, pp. 142, 190. Later, many were employed in Calcutta as 
•titers: e^. Stavorinus 1, pp. 621-2; BStr-wl-JfstSiiarts, lY, p 131, 

•• Hm, Beiiil ia 1756-57, Yol. I, p, civ. 
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intercourse with the native oourti The charter granted to the 
East India Company in 1698 contained a provision that the 
minister, who was to be maintained at each station, should learn 
Portuguese within twelve months, and Kiemander, the first 
Protestant missionary in Bengal, preached in that^nguage as 
more familiar to him than English. Even as late'as 18<!8 the 
Governor of SerampOre received the daily report of his little 
garrison of thirty sepoys from, the commandant, a native of Oudh, 
in Portuguese.* 

The next European nation to settle in Bengal were the Dutch. 
Travellers and individual traders of that nation had visited tergal 
before the 17th century, e.g,, Van linschoten, who passed through 
the country before 1689; but the earliest record of the arrival of 
Dutch ships in the north of the Bay was in 1615. In that year, 
we are told, a Portuguese fleet having sailed up the river of Arakan, 
the E&ja induced the masters of some Dutch vessels then in the 
harbour to assist him in attacking the enemy.t These Dutch 
ships probably belonged to the “United East Indian Company 
of the Netherlands” founded in 1602. It is not certain when the 
Dutch first settled in Bengal. Orme vaguely says that the Dutch 
settled in Bengal about the year 1625,J while Thomas Bowrey 
(1679) ascribes both the Dutch and the English factories at 
Hooghly to “much about the time of the horrid massacre of the 
Enghsh at Amboyna” (1623).§ These assertions, however, are 
not corroborated by contemporaneous records, and Yule has fairly 
proved that the factory of the English at Hooghly could not have 
been started before 1651.11 In the earliest reference to Dutch 
trade in the English factory records (daterl 25th October 1634) no 
settlement of theirs is mentioned. It merely states that “spices 
of ^ sorts sells there to good profitt, but the Dutch freemen from 
Battavia and PortugaUs from Macassar did so stufie the Markets 
therewith last yeare, as now theres little or (none) required, 
liereafter the Dutch Company (we believe) will doe the l^e, so 
we see not any great hope of gains by that commodity, ifither- 
to have wb only shewed you what commodities Benge^a does 
chiefly export and require......The Dutch are never without 3 or 4 

such vessells here, wherewith they trade from Port to Port all the 
■ydRre ^onge, sometimes buying Eice and other Provisions Svhere 
they are Cheape and transport to Better Markers, otherwhiles 

* 1, C. Uarshmas, Lift a*a Timet Car^, Marthman and Ward Q8S9I. 
Vsl. !, pp. 21,22-88. 

18tew«rt’< 'Sutory tf Bengal, pp. 188.9. 

t Birtarg af Bindeitan, 11, p. 8. , 

f Oeuniriet reund the Bag yf Bengal, p, 170. 

II H»dg|»’ Liarg 111, pp. 184-7,194. 
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they aie imployed as men of warr (but never Idle), and by these 
meanes they oleare at yeares end all the great charges they are att , 
uppon this coast.”* 

It is clear. howSver, that the Dutch had some settlement in 
Bengal bdSare 1650, for in the instructions to the English factory 
staff of Balasore and Hooghly, dated the 14th December 1650, they 
are advised to give orders in silk and sugar “ according to the 
Dutch ” and to secure, with the help of Dr. Boughton atEajmahSl, 
such a pharmAii, “ as may outstrip the Dutch in point of privilege and 
freedom, that so they may not have cause any longer to boast of 
theirs.”t As Hooghly was now the imperial port of West Bengal, 
it is most probable that the Dutch had their chief factory there 
some time before 1650, when they got a regular pharman from 
Shah Jahan. It laid down ‘‘that, upon complaints being made 
by the Dutch, the Governor of Bengal is commanded that no one 
shall exact more from them than is authorized by ancient custom 
and shall not introduce any new laws or customs on that head.”* 

The first Dutch factory adjoined the old English factory at 
Hooghly, and was swept away by floods, upon which the Dutch 
built a new factoiy lower down at Chinsura. It is said to 
have been built in 1666,§ and it was certainly in existence 
before 1665, when the Dutchman Gautier Schouten visited it and 
described it thus II:— “There is nothing in it (Hooghly) more 
magnificent than the Dutch factory. It was built on a great 
’space at the distance of a musket shot from the Ganges, for 
fear that, if it were nearer, some inundation of the waters of 
the river might endanger it, or cause it to fall. It has indeed 
more the appearance of a large castle than of a factory of 
merchants. The walls are high and built of stone, and the forti- 
fications are also covered with stone. They are furnished with 
cannon, and the factory is surrounded by ditches full of water. 

It is large and spacious. There are many rooms to accommodate 
the Director, the other ofiScers who compose the Council, and all 
the people of the Company. There are large shcjps built of 
stone, tfvhere goods that are bought in the country, and those 
that our vessels bring there, are placed.” Thomas Bowrey did 
not hesitate to call it “ the largest and completest Faetorio»in '*• 

-- - ——--- - -* _ 

• Hedges’ Diary., Ill, 179. 

t Ibid. HI, 185. , 

j royaga to the Eatl Indue, J. S. Stavorinm, Translation, 8. H. Wilcocke, 
Vol. JII, 1). 84. The list of fharmdne given therein does not show any of 1688 
relating to Bengal as stated in Toynbee’s Sketch, p. 12. 

§ "It was bnilt in the year 1656,as appears by date over the land-gate.” 
Btavorinns, 1, 61S, 

g Voyage ana Indet Orienlalee, 1658-65,11,156. 
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Asia;” Delestre described it as ‘a very fine and very rich 
factory;’ and the English Agent, Streyariiam Master, as “ very 
large and well built with two quadrangles,”* The oommon 
belief that it was fortified during the rebeUfon of Subhfi' Singh 
in lC96t seems therefore to be without foundation, unjrffes it refers 
to repairs and a further strengthening of the defences. 

An interesting account of the settlement ^s also given by 
Tavernier, who visited it on 20th February 1006. “ I arrived at 
Hughii, where I stayed till the 2nd of M arch, during which time 
the HoUanders bid me very welcome, and made it their business 
to show me all the divertidements which the couiitry was capable 
to afford. Wo went several times in pleasure-boats upon the 
river, and we had a banquet of all the delicacies that the 
gardens of Europe could have afforded us; salads of all sorts, 
colewarts, asparagus, peaso; but our chiefest dish was Japan 
beans, the Hollanders being very curious to have all sorts of 
pulse and herbs in their gardens, though they could never get 
artichokes to grow in that country ” 

During the reign of Aurangzeb the Dutch trade in Bengal 
was regulated by a p/mrman granted by that Emperor in 1662, 
the first three articles of which provided ;—^1) that the Dutch 
arriving with their ships before Hongli/, Pipki/ and BaUamre, 
shall have liberty to anchor in such places as they may choose ; 
l2) that after payment of the fixed duty of two and a-half per 
cent, upon their goods, they may convey them to such places as ‘ 
they please; sell them to whatever merchants they chose; 
purchase agaia goods from the same in the manner they may 
like best, and employ brokers iu their business, according to 
their own choice, without that any one shall be permitted to 
intrflde himself into their service, contrary to their liking; (3) 
that with respect to the piece-goods, saltpetre, sugar, silk, wax 
and other articles for which they trade in the places situated in 
the provinces of Bnhar, Bengal and Urixa, and which they convey 
for exportation to the ports of Hougly, Pipieg and BaUame, 
they shall not in any wise be molested } The goods spioified 
in 'the last article may be compared with some of those 
•mastioned by GlaveE as being carried home by the Dutch, viz., 
rice, ofi, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw silk, wrought 

* Sound tAe £ay of Bengal, p* 169 and tiotel; Voyage fait a%x 

Met Orienialea, 1677, p. 188; Diary of S, Matter, nndttr data 21at November 
1676, p. Z68. . ‘ , 

t Orme, Bitterg of Bindoitm, II, 16. The oerthern goto bore the dite 
1687, sod the lonthern gate 1692, eccordingkto an article in the Cakntta Bevttu, 
1846,>612. 

{ J. 8. ttavorinaa, III, pp, 89-91. 
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silk, saltpetre, opium, sugaxl long pepper and beeswax.* 
Tavernier and Bernier were amazed at the vast quantity of ^ 
cotton-cloths of all sorts which they exported. 

ItesTdes Fort Qftstavus at Ohinsura and a silk factory at 
Cosaimhaz^,, the Dutch had, on the Hooghly river, a garden 
just south oJ Chandernagore, a factory for salting pork at 
Bar&nagar, nort^ of Calcutta, and, later, *a station at Falta for 
seagoing ships. Their settlements and trade were gener^y 
under a Director, aided by a Council, though occasionally an 
officer was deputed direct from Holland and was independent of 
the Director, who was himself subordinate to Batavia.t According 
to Alexander Hamilton, the factory of Chinsura in the beginning 
of the 18th century was a large building with high walls of brick. 

“ The factors have a great many good houses standing pleasantly 
on the river’s side ; and aU of them have pretty gardens to their 
houses. The settlement at Chiasura is wholly under the Dutch 
Company’s Government. It is about a mile long, and about 
the same breadth, well inhabited by Armenians and the natives. 

It is contiguous to Hughly, and affords sanctuary for many .poor 
natives, when they are in danger of being oppressed by the 
Moghul’s Governor or his harpies.” 

The correspondence at this time discloses considerable jealousy 
between the rival European settlements, and no little friction with 
the Muhammadan subordinates in Bengal, who frequently in¬ 
terfered with the passage of the saltpetre and sugar boats and 
with the silk and cotton weavers.* The Dutch, who were 
eminently a nation of merchants, rarely took part in the 
political dissensions of Bengal, but on a few occasioDs they 
were forced to give up this policy of non-intervention. For 
instance, in August 1684 a Dutch squadron of four ships 
arrived at Baranagar from Batavia, evidently to enforce their 
demands on the local government; and their sugar and saltpetre 
boats were allowed to go down without hindrance in November 
of that year ,i A little later they had a fresh quarrel with the 
Mugh^ government of Bengal and withdrew from their factories; 
but on war breaking out with the English in 1686, they were 
again ^ut in possession of Bartoagar and their bazar, and iqjde 
a considerable profit in trade.ll During the rebellion of i6ubhfi 
Singh, when the rebel army occupied Hooghly in 1696, the 

• Hedgra’ Diary, II, 240. ~ 

t. HedSes’ JDtorjt, 1,124.130, 161; of. 154. , 

t Heiga’ Zh'orjf, 1,117.121,164, II, 117; TboaiAi Bowny, pp, 161.63. 

§ Hediiea’ Diary, I, ISS, 164. , 

II Letterti Jaf) Charnoclc and the Council to the Conrt of Direetore, dated 24tli 
Koremher 1686, para. 14, Redgea’ Diary, II, 66, 
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Dutch drove them out of the town by firing broadsides from 
two of their ships.* On the death of Shah .Mam in 17H, the 
Dutch sent their treasure and womenfolk from Cossimbazar to 
Hooghly, which they fortified as far as possible, keeping back 
one of their aimed ships for its defence.t In 1712, tlKiy tried to 
mediate between Zis-ud-dln Khan, the late iaujdir t>f Hoc^hly, 
and his successor who Bad been appointed by Muishid Kuli Khan, 
but without 8uocesB.+ In 1712 the Emperor granted a fresh 
pharm&n to the Dutch East India Company, renewing and con¬ 
firming the previous grants, charging a duty of 2| per cent only 
on the Dutch goods, and ordering that their vessels or authorized 
servants, provided with passes from the Director in Bengal, should 
not be molested. § 

In the time of Siraj-ud-daula the Dutch appear to have been 
the most favoured European nation, their chief having had, for 
at least 20 years, the right of preeedence at the Nawab's darbdr 
and also the right to buoy the Hooghly, which, they claimed, 
“ argues a kind of mastery over the river and a superiority of 
interests in matters relating to trade.”11 When he marched on 
Calcutta in 1756, they helped neither the Nawab nor the English. 
Indeed, they were not in a position to do so, for in January 1757 
the Council reported that they would not be “ able to offer any 
resistance worth mentioning, for our palisades, that have to serve 
as a kind of rampart, are as little proof against a cannonade as 
the canvas of a tent, and our entire military force consists of* 
78 men, about one-third of whom are in the hospital, whilst 
all our native servants have run away from fear of the EngHsh, 
so that if matters came to such a pass, we should have to man 
and aim the guns ourselves ”.11 

TIhey gave shelter, however, to the English both at Falta 
and Chinsura, and when Sirij-ud-daula left Calcutta, were 
called on to pay a fine of 20 lakhs. Bather than submit to 
this exorbitant demand, they threatened to leave the country 
and were eventually let off with the payment of 4J lakhs.** 
They subse'quently asked for a refund, but the IJawab 
“had the audacity to threaten to bastonade us with bamboos {the 



* Stewart’s Biriory, p. 208. Stewart (p. 307) iacorrecti; ascribes the fortlAca- 
tion of ChiiKnra to this year. 

t Wilson’s Xariy Anmlt yf iht Bnyliti in Sinyal, II, 44,46. 

} Wilson’s Annalt tf iht SnglUh s» IX, 71. 

§ Starorinns, III, 98-100. ' 
i am, Btnynl in imSJ, Vol. II, pp. k7, 287, 

^ Ditto VoL I, zzxri. 

Ditto Vol. I, pp, ciii, dr. 
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if we could put an army of from 14 to 15,000 men in the field 
as the English have done, who have now made him so tame 
that the mere dght of an English flag is sufficient to drive him 
out of his mind witbfear.”* 

In 175lithe Dutch abandoned their peaceful role. They were 
anxious to share in the wealth acquired by the English in Bengal, 
and their intrigqfs were readily supported by the new Nawfib 
Jafar Ehan, who, alarmed by the growing power of the English, 
wished to counterbalance it by that of the Dutch. In August 
1769 a Dutch vessel arrived with a number of European and 
Dutch troops, but the Nawab, apparently taken by surprise, 
failed to give them support, and CUve acted promptly, seizing 
and searching one of their boats. They then withdrew after an 
exchange of formal remonstrances and formal replies with the 
Council at Chinsura. 

A more serious danger soon threatened. In October 1759 
seven Dutch vessels arrived fuU of troops. The Nawab had 
several conferences with the Dutch officials, after which he wrote 
to Clive that he had granted them certain trade concessions and 
that they had promised to send away the ships and troops as 
soon as the weather permitted. News soon came, however, that 
the Dutch were busily enlisting soldiers and that their fleet was 
moving up the Hooghly. The situation was critical. The force 
on board the fleet consisted of 700 European infantry and 800 
Malaya, while at Chinsura there was a garrison of 150 Europeans, 
including artillery, and a considerable body of sepoys. “To 
allow the Dutch troops to land and form a junction with the 
garrison at Chinsura, was to admit the establishment of a rival 
and superior force in the province, which, coupled with the 
conduct of the NawSb, was to submit to the certain ruin of <the 
English influence and power in Bengal—to prevent this, which 
could only be done by force, was to commence hostilities with,a 
nation, with which the mother country was at peace.”t 

Clive resolved on a bold course. He ordered up three India- 
men and a snow, the Leopard, then in the river,'to protect 
Calcutta, and reinforced the garrison at Tanna Fort and Char- 
nock’s Battery. At this time an additional force under Colonel 
Fordelmd Captain Knox opportunely arrived from Masulipatm. 
The former, though he had been dismissed by the Company, was 
placed in command of the garrison, and the latter of Taiina Fort 
and Chamook’s Battery. The Dutch sent a renjonstrance to 
Calcutta, recapitulating their grievances, and threatening ven- 

• Smgal in im-B7, Vol. II, p. 816. 

f Broome^ JEiw and jPrcffrug tM Stngai p. 
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geanoe, if the English searched .their vessels, or hindered thei 
ship or troop coming up the river. Clive replied that there wa 
no desire to injure the Dutch trade or privileges, or to insult thei 
colours, but it was impossible to allow their vessels or troop to pasi 
under existing treaties with the Namb. He, therejpre, referrec 
them to the Mughal authorities, offering his servicea'asa mediator. 

His coolness and pudadty enraged the Dutch. They seiaet 
seven small trading vessels, and landing at Fafia and Raipur, at¬ 
tacked and burnt the English factories, and captured the suov 
Leopard, On 20th November Colonel Forde seized the Dntol 
factory at Baranagar and crossed the liooghly, with four field-pieces 
to Chandemagore, in order to keep the garrison at Chinsura-ii 
check and intercept any Dutch troops which might march there 
On the 23rd, the Dutch troop were lauded below Sankrftil, whili 
their vessels droppd down to Melancholy (Manikhali) Point 
Here, under Clive’s orders. Commodore Watson demanded a ful 
apology, restitution of the Eugfish property, and withdrawal fron 
the river. The demand was refused, upon which the Commodor 
attacked them on the 24th November, took all their ship excep 
that of the second in command, who gallantly cut his wa] 
through to Kalpi, but was captured there by two British vessels. 

On the same day, at Chandemagore, Colonel Forde repulse( 
a sally of the garrison of Chiusura and drove them back in rou 
to the town. In the afternoon he was joined by a detachmen 
under Captain Knox, and in the evening he heard that the Dutol 
force was marching up from the south. Forde at once wrote ol 
to Clive for an official order authorizing him to fight the Dutch 
against whom war had not been declared. CUve received it a 
night whilst playing cards. Without leaving the table, ho wrot 
on the back of the note in pencil, “Dear Forde, %ht thei 
immediately. I will send you the order of Council to-morrow.” 

As soon as he received this. Colonel Forde marched to the phui 
of Bedarrah, which commanded the direct road to Chinsura am 
gave his artillery and cavalry full scope. The action was short 
bloody and decirive. In taht-an-hour the enemy were oompletel; 
defeated and put to flight, leaving 12o Europeans dhd 20i 
iSalays dead, 150 Europeans and as many Malays wounded, whil 
Oclojel Roussel and 14 other officers, 350 Europeans sad 20' 
Mal^s were made prisoners. The cavalry completed the rout 
and only fourteen of the enemy escaped to Chinsura. The loss o 
the English was trifling. The Dutch ascribed their defgat to th 
fatigue of d long march, want of artillery, and the difiorde 
naused in passing a nullah in fron^t of the British position.* 

* Brooiae, tUe a%i Pregrm the Btugal -drms, pp. 263-Vi. Onu, 

Ms XwiiM, U, 876. 
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After this yiotory Forde hivested CMnsura, and the Dutch 
sued for peace, being further alarmed by the arrival of the 
ferobiouB Miran, the Nawab’s son, with six thousand horse. A 
convention was theft signed at Gihiretti, by which the Dutch 
engaged t^ pay an indemnity and the Engliah agreed to restore 
their ships, Stores and prisoners, with the exception of such as 
desired to enter ^eir service. An agreemeftt was next concluded 
between the Dutch and the NawSb, by which the former promised 
to send away all their forces except 125 Europeans, to restore 
their fortifications to their foi-mer condition, and never to allow 
more than one European ship at a time to come up the river 
beyond Kalpi, Palta or Mayapur without the express sanction of 
the Naw4b. Thus ended the dream of a Dutch empire in India. 

They had at that time territorial property at Baranagar and 
Chinsura, besides factories at Kalkapur (near Cossimbazar), Patna, 
Dacca and Balasore.* The Goyernment consisted of a Director 
and seven Members, who were- subordinate to the adminis¬ 
tration at Batavia, where all vacancies were filled up, the Council 
of Hooghly only making ad interim appointments. Orders and 
letters were, however, received at Chinsura direct from Holland, 
where advices were despatched annually. The Director and 
members were allowed a certain percentage on the sale of imports 
and opium; besides which they had special opportunities of 
enriching themselves by investing the large sums lying in their 
hands, t The goods imported from Batavia were spices and 
bars of Japan copper; the imports from Holland were cutlery, 
wooUen cloth, silver and other European goods. The expo^ 
to Holland were piece-goods, raw silk and saltpetre, and to 
Java piece-goods, opium and saltpetre, the greater part of the 
last being re-exported to Holland. Large profits were made on 
the opium sold in Java, and also on the bullion silver used for 
coining rupees in Bengal. + , 

Their trade naturally enough declined with the loss of their power, 
but its decline was accelerated by malversation, as is dear from a 
letter ^tten by the superior authorities at Batavia’:—“For a 
series OT years a succession of Directors in Bengal have been guilij 
of the greatest enormities and the foulest dishonesty; they have 
lookeef upon the Company’s effects confided to them as a. bootj 
thrown open to their depredations; they have most shamefully 
and arbitrarily falsified the invoice prices; they have-violated 


t 
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in the most disgraceful mannef, all our orders and regulations 
with regard to the purchase of goods, without paying the least 
attention to their oaths and duty.”* Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Stavorinus, who came to Chinsura feom Batavia in 1769, 
confirms this impression of vanishing trade and gives ^n interest¬ 
ing account of the Dutch settlement. The princifi&l houses were 
one-storeyed and mifile of brick. Glass windoY-s were unknown, 
frames of twisted cane taking their place. There was a public 
garden, but it had neither a bush nor a blade of grass. The 
Director alone was allowed to ride in a pdlit. A little way on the 
road to Chandornagore was a building erected as a freemasons’ 
lodge, called Concordia. The walls of the fort (Fort Gustavus) 
were in such a ruinous condition, that it would have been 
dangerous to fire the cannon mounted on them. The weakness 
of the defences and the poverty of the place were realized in 
October 1769 while Stavorinus. was in Bengal. The Director 
having failed to pay custom duties for some time, the Faujddr of 
Hooghly sent an agent to collect them. The agent was flogged, 
and the Fmjddr then invested Chinsura with 10,000 or 12,000 
men. After 13 days the siege was raised on the intervention 
of the British, but in this short time many had died of starvation. 

In 1781, on the outbreak of war with Holland, Chinsura was 
taken by the British. The Director at that time was Johannes 
Matthias Boss, a warm friend of Warren Hastings and his wife, who 
paid him several visits at Chinsura. It was carefully arranged, to 
save his amour propre, that a large force should march on the place 
and demand its surrender, but by some mistake only a subalteru 
and 14 men were sent. Offended at this want of courtesy, Ross 
defied the detachment and refused to surrender to anything less 
tha.n a regiment of sepoys, which was then sent from Chandernagore, 
Chinsura was restored to the Dutch in 1783, but was again taken 
fj-pm them in 1795, and administered first by a special Commis- 
doner and then by the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly. It was 
again handed back in 1817, but the tenure of the Dutch was not 
of long duration, for it was made over to the British with t^e other 
Dutch settlements in Bengal by a treaty concluded in 1824. The 
British entered into possesdon in May 1825, when the Director 
Ove)ri»eck and eight minor officials were granted a pendon. 

From the account given by Mrs. Fenton, who vidted the place 
in January, 1827, it is clear that by this time the Dutch of Chinsura 
had fallen on evil days. The English quarters were dxtrejnelj 
cheerful and neat, but “the part that may be called Dutch exhibits 
pictures of ruin and melancholy beyond anything yw can imagine. 

'I'oynlwe’t Sittci, p. 8. 
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Yon are inclined to think that°Ter 7 manj years must have passed 
away since these dreary habitations were the cheerful abode of 
mad.” The space between the houses was so very narrow that 
two persons only oo«ld walk together; and Mrs. Fenton was glad 
to leave ‘flais city of silence and decay.’ Nor was the appearance 
of the native town much better. “ The character of everything is 
gloomy, gloom 3 i without the imposing affect produced by the 
mighty relies of art, or the sublime changes of nature. We 
frequently pass the dwellings of rich natives, large ruinous-looking 
houses, the window frames half decayed, the walls black with damp, 
no pretty garden or clump of trees and shrubs, but a formal range 
of mango or tamarind trees; nothing to excite the imagination.” 

The following is a list of the Dutch Directors (with the years, 
during which they held office), so far as they have been traced 
Mathews Van der Brouoke (1658-64), Martinus Huysman (1684), 

W. de Eov (1706), Antonio Huysman (1712), Mons, Vuist (1724), 

Patras (1726-27), Sichterman 1744), Huygens (1749), Lous 
Taillefert (1754), Adrian Bisdome (1754-59), &eorge Louis Vernet 
(1764-70), Boss (1780), P, Brueys (1783), Titsinh (1789), J. A. 

Van Braam (1817), and D. Overbeck (1818-25;*. Van der 
Broucke caused the Hooghly river to be carefully surveyed, and 
under his order he first regular pilot chart was prepared. Vernet, 
a Frenchman, ww. second-in-command at Kalkapur when Calcutta 
was taken by the English and showed great kindness to the 
English fugitives: Warren Hastings was one of the latter, and 
Vernet, like Boss, was a warm friend of his. 

The first Englishman to visit Bengal was Balph, Fitch, a,j.^ji 
pioneer merchant of London, who came to Hooghly among other Ehsusw. 
places about 1588, and on his return “ thrilled London in 1591 with 
the magnificent possibilities of Eastern commerce.” In Deceiaber 
1600 the East India Company was incorporated by royal charter 
under the title of “The Governor and Company of Merchants sf 
London trading into the East Indies ” From the first the 
j Company’s servants were desirous of obtaining trading concessions 
; in Ben^, and tried to secure them through the English ambassador. 

Sir Thomas Boe; but he was not successful, tor he reported in 
December 1617:—^“A firman for Bei/gal cannot be had while 
the Prfnoe hath 8ttratt.”t Another attempt to open up i^^e 
with Bengal was made in 1620, two agents, named Hughes and 

----- • _ 

• Yule? Hedite** ih'ar)/, Ill, 202-3,1., 160; Wilnoti, JSarly A»naU, I, 270, 
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Parker, being sent from the factory at Surat to Patna to 
purchase cloths and establish a branch factory there. The 
mission 'Was a failure, for the expense of transportiug got'ida 
from Patna to Agra, and thence to Surat, Ivas great; said in 
March 1621 Patna was ravaged by a terrible fire, fn which 
their house and merchandise were destroyed.* Affesh attempt 
was made in 1632, wh*i Peter Mundy was sent ftom Agra. He 
stayed at Patna from 17th September to 16th November, but 
this mission also proved a failure.'! In March 1633 the Agent 
at Maaulipatam sent eight Englishmen under Balph Cart'wright 
to open up trade on the coast. They landed at Harishpur in 
Orissa, went up to Cuttack, and secured from the Governor a 
license authorizing free trade in Orissa. Armed •with this autho¬ 
rity, they established a factory at Hariharpur in Cuttack, and 
on 16th June Cart'wright proceeded to Balasore, where another 
factory was set up.+ Owing, however, to the ignorance of the 
factors, trade languished; and the mortality among the 
Europeans in Orissa was so great, that about 1642 the factory at 
Hariharpur was abandoned.^ 

About this time the English appear to have had ideas of 
settling at Hooghly, for in 1633 Poule writes from Balasore that, 
O'wing to the Portuguese having been restored to favour ■with 
the Emperor and re-entered Hooghly, “ our expectation of Hugly 
is frustrayt.”!! VVhen eventually it was decided to establish a 
factory inland up the Ganges, Captain John Brookhaven was' 
' despatched in 1650 with the ship Li/onesne and several assistants 
and given discretion “for the buying and bringing away of goods 
or settUng a factory at Hooghly.” The Captain, after arriving at 
Balasore, despatched James Bridgeman vrith three assistants to 
make a settlement at Hooghly, and gave them long instructions 
under date 14th December 1650.11 They were to attempt the 
refluing of saltpetre and make experiments in washing silk at 
Hooghly, while in the purchase of sugar they were to model their 
methods on those of the Dutch. Having settled their business at 
Hooghly, they were to go on to Bajmahal and endeavour tq secure 
a pharmdii or license for free trade in Bengal through ‘Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, Chirurgeon to the Prince.’ In this humble fashion 
di^l^ English set about establishing a settlement in Bengal. 

* W. Foster, The English VacUrits in India, 1618-1621 (1908). 

t WihoD, Marly Annals, I, 378, note 1. 

X Bruton’s .,1 Voyage ta Stngalla, 1, c. Hedges’ Diary, III, 176.^; Wilson, 
Marly Annals of tie English in Bengal, I, 2-16. 

§ Hedges’ Diary, III, 181-2 ■, Wilson. 1,17-21. 
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la 1657, the Hooghly factory became the head agency 
in Bengal, with subordinate agencies at Balasore, Cossimbazar 
and Patna, Geoige tlawton being the first Chief Agent* He 
was succeeded next yeflr by Jonathan TreTisa, who rebelled at the 
exactions of\he Mughal Governor of Hooghly. The latter had 
since 1658 miflcted the British of Rs. 3,000 a year in lieu of 
custom duties, andtjn 1661 the exasperated Agent seized a native 
vessel. The Ticeroy, Mir Jumla, ordered immediate reparation 
aud threatened to seize the factory and expel the English. 
Treviso, alarmed at the results of his precipitate action, wrote for 
orders to Madras, whereupon he was directed to apologize at once 
and restore the boat. This was done; but the aunual payment of 
Rs. 3,000 had still to be made. Next year (1662) Trevisa 
further distinguished himself by forbidding au English vessel to 
come up the river Hooghly, on the ground of its dangers, though 
the Court desired that their ships should sail up and Dutch vessels 
of 600 tons did so regularly. In the same year the factory was 
made subordinate to Madras, the title of the Agent being changed 
to ‘ Chief of the Factories in the Bay,’ and Trevisa was superseded 
by William Blake, who was directed to call all the servants of the 
Company “ to account for aU actions which hath passed since their 
being in the Bay.” During his tenure of oflBoe, in 1668, the 
Er.glish began to undertake the pilotage of the river and thus 
inaugurated the Bengal Pilot Service. 

• In 1676, when Streynsham Master, the Prerident of Madras, 
came to Bengal on a tour of inspection, the question was again 
debated whether Hooghly or Balasore was the most suitable place 
for the residence of the Chief; and the Council decided in favour 
of Hooghly, as ‘the key of Bengal.’t In 1679, Master again 
visited Bengal and reoiganized the factories. Under the rega* 
lations laid down by him the trade in Bengal was placed 
under the general control of the Chief and Council at Hooghly, 
The Council consisted of four members, and there were also 
allowed for Hooghly a minister, surgeon, a secretary and a 
steward., The following Agents and Chiefs of Hoogllly can be 
traced for this periodCaptain John Brookhaven (1650), James 
Bridgeman (1651—53), Paul Walgrave or Waldegrave (1653), 
George &awton (1658), Jonathan Trevisa (1658—63), WdliSh 
Blake (1663—69), Shem Bridges (1669-70), Walter Clavell 
(1670—77), and Mathias Vincent (1677-82). 

The fi-st factory of the English in Hooghly adjoined that of 
the Dutch, and narrowly escaped destruotion by floods at the time 

* Br»|e, Amah of ike Sait ImOa Co,, Ycl. 1, l>. 63Z.. 
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whon the old Dutch factory was swept away. One result of these 
floods was that the river in front of the factory was scoured out to 
a depth of 16 fathoms, forming what was called the Hooghly 
Hole*. Fearing that the bank would be undermined, tho EngUsb 
about 1665, built a new factory, a quarter of a mile higher up*, 
converting the old factory into a general warehouse? while the new 
factory was the residence of the Chief and the ^tors. The pay 
of the Agent was £100 in 1658, but was raised in 1682 to £200 
plu» a gratuity of £100 per annum. The factors received pay 
of £20 to £40, and writers £10 a yeart. All officers had free 
quarters, and, if single, free boardii'g at a public table, or, if 
married, were allowed diet money. The higher officers Were 
allowed wages for a certain number of servants, besides the 
use of the general servants of the factory*. The officers 
carried on private trade, making use not only of their own 
money, but also of the sums of the Company lying in their 
hands. In this way many of them amassed fortunes, often in 
partnership with the merchants called ‘interlopers,’ who defied 
the Company’s claim to a monopoly, thus committing what 
the Directors called •* the treacherous and unpardonable sin of 
complyance with interlopers§.” 

In 1681 the factories in Bengal were again made independent 
of Madras, and William Hedges was appointed ‘Agent and 
Governor of the factories in the Bay of Bengal ’ with orders to 
seize and send home Vincent, the then Chief of Hooghly, who 
had been guilty of ‘ odious infidelity ’ in countenancing 
interlopers. Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, 
who was the chief interloper, set out from England nearly a 
month later and arrived in Bengal (in July 1682) before Hedges. 
He sailed up to Hooghly, took up his quarters at Chinsura, and, 
with the assistance of the Dutch and Bengali merchants, began to 
build warehouses and start a new trade. He negotiated with 
"the native governor of Hooghly and, under the title of the New 
English Company, obtained an order giving him commercial 
privileges and liberty to build a faetory.il Hedges succeeded 
in getting an order for his arrest, but it was never 'executed, 
^he interlopers readily agreed to pay the Mughal his dues, 
no arguments or bribes availed against themll. They wen 


• Thoinae Bowrey pp. 170-7. 
t Hedge.’ Wary, II, 10-11, HI, 18a. 
t* Begalstioiu Dt 8. Mutter; Enrlj/ Annalt, 1,889. 
§ Hedge.’ Wary, II, 11-12. 
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also on the best of terms with the Company’s factors, and Hedges 
was pewerless to touch them. 

Hedges furiher found that the trade at .Hooghly, was almost 
at ustandsWll owing to the exactions of the customs officers. He 
resolved to appeal to the NawSb at Dacca, but his boats were 
seised and had to make a stealthy escape fronj Hooghly by night. 
At Dacca he obtained a number of promises but little more, for 
after his return to Hooghly the Company’s boats were still 
stopped and their goods seized, while Hedges’ bribes failed to 
secure exemption from custom dues. After having embroiled 
himself with the Company’s servants generally and dissatisfied 
the Directors completely, Hedges was dismissed in 1683, and 
Beard was appointed Agent. Beard, a feeble old man, who was 
unable to deal with the disputes between the English and the 
local officials, died at Hooghly in 1685, and was succeeded by 
Job Oharnook, then Chief of the Factory at Cossimbazar and 
second member of the Council. 

The situation which Charnock had to face was critical The 
interlopers were mischievously active They were secretly helped 
by the Company's factors, and they were permitted to buy and 
sell openly, on payment of custom duties to the NawSb’s officials. 
The quarrel between the Company and the subordinates of the 
Nawab had ended in the Company's boats being slopped, the sale. 
of ^ts silver prohibited, and its trade interfered with. Charnock 
himself had great difficulty in making his way to Hooghly from 
Cossimbazar. He had been directed to pay Es. 43,000 in settle¬ 
ment of a claim made by some native merchants, and the factory 
was invested by troops to prevent his escape. It was not till 
April 1686 that he got through the cordon and reached 
Hooghly*. * 

When Charnock took over charge, he found the Court of Direc¬ 
tors resolved on war. They wrote : —“ That, since those Governors* 
have by that unfortunate Accident, and audacity of the Inter¬ 
lopers, got the knack of trampling upon us, and extorting what 
they plea^ of our estate from us, by the besieging of our factories 
and stopping of our boats upon the Ganges. They will never 
forbaer doeing soe till we have made them as sensible of ct 
power as we have of our truth and justice,” Accordingly, with 
the sanction of the King James II, the Company desj»tohed 
a squadron of six ships and three frigates with six companies 
on board. Nicholson, who was in command, was’instructed 
to take on board the Compauy’,S officers in Bengal, to send 

• Hedgpi’ JDiar^ll, 60, 68. According to Ormc, (II, 12), hid been 
•conrged by the Ntwib. * 
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an ultimatum to the Nawab, and to seize all the Mughal 
vessels he could. If no agreement could he /nade -with the 
Nawab, the bulk of the force should take ajd fortifj Oljittagong, 
of which Job Charnock was to be Governor*. i- 

The RoehesUr and one frigate arrived first with a force of 108 
soldiers; while a §mall reinforcement was recmved from Madras, 
which, with the garrison at Hooghly, brought the number of the 
English troops to about 400 men. The arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments alarmed the Nawab, who ordered 300 horse and 3,000 or 
4,000 foot to protect the town. The FanjdSr, Abdul Ghani, 
prohibited the supply of provisions to the English and erected a 
battery of 11 guns to command the English shipping in the 
Hooghly Holet. 

A rupture soon ensued. On 28th October three English 
soldiers, who had gone into the bazar to buy victuals, were seized, 
beaten and carried off to Ihe Faujddr. Captain Leslie was 
immediately ordered out of the factory with a company of soldiers 
to bring them in, dead or alive. On his way, he was set 
upon by a body oi horse and foot, which he routed. The 
enemy next fired a number of houses near the English factory, 
and the old factory was also burnt down. The battery having 
opened fire on the shipping, a detachment was sent under 
. Captain Bichardson to attack it, while the rest of the soldiers 
were ordered up from Chandernagore. The latter took the battery 
by assault, and, after spiking and dismounting the guns, carried 
the fight into the town, burning as they went and driving all 
before them. In the evening the English ketches and sloops 
came up and ‘‘ kept firing and battering the town most part of 
that night and next day, and making frequent sallies on shore, 
burning and plundering.” The Faujddr, through the Dutch, 
now applied for an armistice. To this the English readily agreed, 
* for they could not have maintained the place against the large 
force which was hourly expected; and they had no less than 
12,000 or 14,000 bags of saltpetre which they were anxious to 
ship. Charnock, realizing that hie position was untenable, entered 
*into some infructuous negotiations with the Nawab, and deter- 
*jjned to retire to Hijili, where the zamindar, who was ai wai‘ with 
the Mughals, invited the English to build factories and promised 
asdstance, At last, on the 20th December 1686, the English 
left- Hooghly -with all their goods, and dropped down the river 
to Sutanuti, 

* Hedgu’ Diary, ll, 51, 52. ^ 

t Ctwraock and his Council's letter to the Surat CoremoV,' dated 24tb Norem- 
ber 16tS, Hedges’ Diars, 11, 64. 
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In January 1687 Charnook again entered into negotiations 
with the Nawah, but the latter refused his demands and sent 
down a Bakshi, named Abdul Samad, to Hooghly with two 
thousand horse. Hostilities were now resumed, but the rest of 
the war took place outside this district and need be only briefly 
noticed. Aft& sacking and burning Balasore, the English 
fortified themseWes in the island of Hi^li, but a truce was 
concluded in June. The English then handed over the fort, and 
made their way to Uluberia, thenoe to Little Tanna, and 
eventually in September 1687 arrived at Sutanuti*, where 
Chamock and his Uouncil remained for more than a year. In 
the meantime, the London Directora sent out Captain Heath 
with orders to take off all the English and capture Chittagong. 
He arrived at Calcutta in September 1688, took away Chamock 
and his companions, and on 8th November sacked Balasore. He 
arrived at Chittagong in January 1688, but left it without doing 
anything and returned to Madras, where Chamock and his 
amistants stayed for sixteen months. Eically, the courtesy of 
the new Nawab, Ibrahim Ehan, induced the Madras authorities 
to send Chamock and his Council back to Bengal. They arrived 
at Sutanuti on 24th August 1690. Henry Stanley and 
Thomas Mackrith were sent to Hooghly, whence the former sent 
to Chamock such small necessaries as a pair of water jars (gharSs), 
three large dishes, and a dozen plates. They were recalled to 
tJalcutta shortly afterwards on the declaration of war with the 
French. Chamock declined to go back to Hooghly or to a place 
two miles below it, which was offered by the Musalman Glovem-> 
ment, but finally settled at Calcutta, where he died in 1693.t 
The attempt of the Company to keep their monopoly of the East 
Indian trade intact, and their bitter persecution of the iree 
traders or “ interlopers,” had by this time raised up a number 
of enemies in England. A new Company was formed, d^jly 
constituted under the name of “ The English Company trading 
to the East Indies”. Sir Edward littleton was appointed its 
President and Agent on the Bay, and with his Council and 
factors made his head-quarters at Hooghly in 1699.+ The rijral 
Companies continued their quarrels for several years; but the 
new Company was generally unfortunate both in its mcu and 

* Chamock and fillia’ letter to the Suiat Governor, dated lUth September 
1687, Hedges’ Diaty II, 64-69, pp, 62-64. 

,t HSdgee’ Diary, 11, 77-88, 288; Wilion, Sarly An»ah, I,jp. 124, note 1. 

t Hedges’ Diary, II, 206-8- At Hooghly, Sir Edward occupied the honse 
o{ Thomas Pitt, for the rent of which the latter, then President of the Fort 
St. Qeorge on behalf of the Old Company sent a reminder in Noremher 1702 
(Kwy 111,68; o/. Ill, 63). 
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in iti trade. Several assistants (Jied at Hooghly; and 9 number 
of military guards died or deserted. Littleton neglected his 
duties and was found to have misappropriated part of the Com¬ 
pany’s money. The two Companies were amalgama^d'in April 
1702, when orders were sent to the President to. withdraw the 
out-factories, quit Hooghly and retire to Calcutfa.* * * § This was 
done some time after'4th July 1704, on which^te a consulta¬ 
tion of the Council at Hooghly is recorded.! In the Rotation 
Q-overnment now set up, the Council was presided over in alternate 
weeks by Mr. Halsey of the old Company and Mr. Hedges of the 
new Company, the ofSce of President having been suspended for 
one year. 

Though the English had now made Calcutta their head¬ 
quarters, they kept up their connection with Hooghly so long 
as it continued to he the seat of the Fanjdar. In 1700 we find 
that the Favjddr threatened to send a Kdii to Calcutta to adminis¬ 
ter justice among the natives; but a timely bribe to the Nazim, 
Prince Azim-us-Shsh, produced an order forbidding this step.? 
Next, in March 1702, the Faujddr, in pursuance of the Emperor’s 
proclamation that redress was to be made for the piracies com¬ 
mitted by the Europeans, ordered the seizure of aU the effects of 
the old Company at Calcutta, but was deterred from executing his 
order by the vigorous measures of defence taken by the President, 
Beard,§ who was determined not “ to be always giving way to 
every little rascal”. Later in the same year the FiMjdar, not 
satisfied with a present of Es. 5,000, demanded a larger sum as 
his price for allowing the free transit of the Company’s goods. 
Beard, however, retaliated by stopping the Mughal ships bound for 
Surat and Persia, and the Faujdd then gave way.ll In 1708 a 
newly appointed Governor, a ‘ hot-headed phoiiidar’, gave more 
trouble, stopping the English trade and imprisoning their servants 
af. Hooghlyf; and in J713 a force of 60 soldiers had to be sent up 
to Hooghly to protest against another stoppage of trade and 
threaten reprisals.** To prevent such interruptions to their 
commerce, the Council from time to time paid money asid gave 
presents to the Hooghly Fmjdar and his subordinates; and a 
tahil or agent was kept there as their intermediary ft Ihe^factory 

• Bruce, Anuali, 111,614-5 j Hedges’Diary II, 208-9. 
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house, however, was left in charge of only two or three peous 
and a. native gardener; and in December 1712, was described as 
being partly in ruins, ai.d the |;ardeu as containing nothing but 
weeds.* * ^ * 

Daring the last days of Muhammadan rule Ilooghly again 
%ured promin'ently. When •Siraj-ud-daula was marching against 
Calcutta in 1756,‘the English sent a party of 15 men up to Sukh- 
sagar to reconnoitre. This gave rise to a rumour that the English 
were on their way to attach Hooghly, and the NawSb hurriedly 
sent down 2,000 horse to hold the town.t Clive and Watson 
retook ('alcutta on 2ud January 1757 ; and on the 4th January 
embarked a force of about 200 grenadiers and 300 sepoys 
on board the Bridymter, the KiiHjafixhei' sloop and the I'lnoider 
bomb ketch, which were sent, with a flotilla ot boats and sloops, to 
surprise Ilooghly town While going up the river, the hridyewatir 
grounded, and owing to the dday thus caused the people of 
Hooghly had time to carry away most of their effects. At 
length, with the help of a Dutch pilot from Baranagar, the vessels 
reached Ilooghly on the 9th January and began to bombard the 
town. Their fire made a small breach in the sputh-east bastion, 
after which the sailors, followed by the sepoys a'd grenadiers, 
stormed the fort, the garrison of 2,00u men flying before them. 

The fort having been captured, the English proceeded to secure 
posse-sion ot the neighbourhood. On the I2th January a small 
force sallied out to I’andel, which they found full of provisions said 
to be intended for the Nawab’s army. A force of 5,u00 men 
surrounded the detachment, but after firing Baudel, it fought its 
way back without loss. On the 15th, after having disabled the 
enemy's gdns, demolished the walls and burnt the houses both 
within and without the fort, the English proceeded up the riser 
and burnt down the granaries above Bandel (Shahganj). On 
the 17th the European troops were sent down to Caleutta,’ 
while the sailors and sepoys were employed in plundering the 
country. The work of destruction was continued on the 19th; 
on the 2ilth some more vessels were taken at Chinsura; and at 
length on the 22ud the fleet left for Calcutta. In the meantime, 
the Na’sssb had been moving down with his army, a spy repos¬ 
ing his arrival at Nayasarai on the 16th January. On the^st 
February, he wrote a letter to Clive saying that he had arrived 
at Hooghly, and on the 9th he signed a treaty peeing-not to 
molest the Company in the enjoyment of their ppvileges, to 
permit the free transit of their goods, to re store the factories 

•• * Sarly Anwlt II, 885-6. 
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and plundered property, and to permit the Company to establish 
a mint and fortify Oaloatta. 

The next important event in the history of the English' was 
the capture of Chandemagore on 23rd March 1757. , This will 
be described later, and here it will suffice to say tnat Nanda 
Kumar, who was then acting as Governor of Hooghly, had been 
ordered to move to* the assistance of the Erenoh, but had 
apparently been bribed and did nothing. Nanda Kumar was not 
oonfinned, but displaced by Sheikh AmiruUa, to whom Clive wrote 
in June 1767, saying that he was marching to Murshidabid 
and would destroy the town, if the Faujiiar interfered with {lis 
march, or opposed the passage of boats or supplies. The 
laiijdSr meekly yielded, and on the 13th June the English 
army went past Ohinsura, both by river aud land, on their 
eventful march to the battle of Plassey. 

In 1769 war broke out between the Dutch and English. 
Mir Jafar, the new Nawab, intrigued with the' Dutch, who had 
grown jealous of the increasing power of the British Company, 
This brought on the last battle between Europeans in "West Bengal, 
which took place on the Hooghly river at Melancholy Point and 
on land at Bedorrah, the Dutch, as already related, being signally 
defeated. Einally, by the treaty signed by Mir Kftsim Ali in 
September 1759, the Hooghly district was placed under the East 
In^a Company. 

The Danish Bast India Company war formed in 1612, and 
their first settlement was at Tranquebar in the Tanjore district. 
Their first venture, like the second Portuguese venture in the Bay 
of Bengal, ended in the wreck of their vessel. Its captain. 
Crape, made his way from the Coromandel Coast to the court of 
the King of Tanjore, from whom he obtained a grant of land. 
Here a fort, the ‘ Dansborg,’ was built in 1620, but four years 
^ater it became the property of the King of Denmark, to whom 
the Company owed money.* Before 1633 the Danes must have 
made their way further up the Bay, fora passage in Bruton’s 
Joui-nalf of that year refers to the passes granted by the Danes, 
Butch and English to vessels trading on the coast of Orissa. 
T^ir first factory in Bengal was established at Balasqfe, some 
after 1636, according to 'Walter Clavell.* It remained 
their chief factory till 1643 or 1644, when they became involved 
in a qharrel with the Governor of Balasore, Malik Beg, who, it 
is said, poisoned the Danes, seised their goods, and demolished 

• Dittriei OateUttr of Tanjore {ISKjp), p. 238. 
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their factory. The Danes declared war, but, haring neither a fleet 
nor.aii army, could do little, the sum total of their accomplishments ^ 
in 32 jears being Jhe capture of 30 Moorish vessels. In 1674 
the arri^fd of a ship of 16 guns and one sloop enabled them to 
seize five ves^ls in the Balasore Eoads. 'J hereupon the Governor, 
Malik Kasim,roromised to give them the same trading privileges 
as the English, to build a factory for them at Balasore, and to 
pay them Us 5,000 to Es. 6,000 for their expenses On receiving 
this promise, the Danes gave up the vessels they had seized; but 
as soon as their Commodore, with five or six men, went into the 
town and paid a visit to the Governor, the latter detained them, 
saying that, unless confirmed by the Nawab, the agreement could 
not be carried out. In 1676, tVilk Wygbert, another Com¬ 
modore, came to Balasore in a ship, went up to Hooghly in a 
sloop, and thence by budgerow to Dacca. Here, at an outlay 
ofEs. 4,000 to Es. 6,000, he'got upharman from the Nawab, 
Shaista Khan, authorising the Danes to trade free of custom dues 
in Bengal and Orissa. Under this authority a fresh factory was 
started by the Danes at Balasore in 1676.* 

The Danes next set up another factory on the river Hooghly 
at GondalpSra in the south-east of what is now the French terri¬ 
tory of Chandernagore. A trace of this settlement still survives 
in the name given to a part of Gondalpara, viz., DiuemSrdingS, 
,the land of the Danes. It was not in existence in 1676 when 
Streynsham Master came up the Hooghly river, but it must have 
been started some time before the beginning of the 18th century, 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote:—“ There are several other 
villages on the river’s side on the way to Hooghly, but none 
remarkable tiU we come to the Danes’ Factory, which stands 
about four miles below Hooghly. But the poverty of* the 
Danes has made them desert it, after having robbed the Mogul 
subjects of some of their shipping to keep themselves fifcm 
8 tarving.”t This factory is also mentioned by an “ adventurer”, 
who was given letters to “Monsure Attrope, governor of the 
Daneff Factory at Gondulpara,” which he visited in 1712.{ 
Another factory of the Danes is shown in Valentijn’s Tmap 
(pubiiahed in 1723J, on the east bank of the river opposite thejjiouth 
of the river “ Bassandheri,” i.«., the K&na Damodar, under the 
name Deense Logie, the Danish lodge. Tins factory is also 

• Tk)m«« Eowrey, CeMtiia reutti Ut Bay Seagal, pp. 181-90. Wygbert 
VEi viaiM at tbe Balaiore factory by Streyocham Matter on £nd September and 
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mentioned by Hamilton“ At a Kttle below the mouth of it, 
(the Ganga, the Rupnarayan), the Danes have a thatoht 
House, but for what Reasons they kept an,house there,never 
could learn.” * A few years earlier, in 1700, Sir Edwiu'd little- 
ton noticed that the Danish assistants were suppUgd with wives 
from Europe, and did not marry natives.t f 

The Danes abandoned their factories along the Hooghly in 
1714, as we leani from an entry in the Diary and Consultations 
Book of the Council at Port WiUiam. There having been a 
difEerence between the Danes and the Moors' Government for 
some time, on which the Danes have been forced to Leave their 
Factory, and have seized a Large Suratt Ship Laden with 
Sugar, Silk and other goods bound for Suiatt, and belonging to 
Merchants there. They are now making the best of their way 
down the River, to wait for what other Ships shall go out belong¬ 
ing to the Moors and then desigo for Trincombur.”J The 
Mughal Governor of Hooghly having asked the English to 
mediate, some letters were written by WiUiam Hedges and his 
Council to Mr. Attrup, “ Chief for Affairs of the RoyaU Com¬ 
pany of Denmark.” Jafar Khan, the Diwan, promised to make 
their aggressors give the Danes fuU sutisfactioti for aU the 
injuries done them and to reimburse them for aU the charges 
they incurred in their defence, and further promised that if they 
would remain two or three mouths in the river, he would secure^ 
them a royal plmiman. Attrup refused the overtures, and a 
subsequent letter from Madras shows that “ the Danes’ prize 
taken from the Moors” arrived there in January 1715 and went 
on to Tranquebar.”ii 

• In 1755 the Danes re-established themselves, having secured 
from Alt Vardi Khan, at a considerable cost, the grant of a 
settlement at Serampore. For this grant apparently they were 
m^nly indebted to the good offices of Monsieur Law, the 
Chief of the French factory at Cossimbazar, who wrote in 
his Memoins” The previous year ( 1755 ) had brought him 
(Siraj-ud-daul&) in a good deal of money owing to the bftsiness 
of establiidiing the Danes in Bengal. In fact, it was only by 
mean^ of his order that I managed to conclude this nffair, 
and the Nawab Alt Yerdi Khan let him have all the profit.” 
Renault, ^the Goverror of Chanden.agore, also claimed credit 
for their re-establishment. Whoever was entitled to the^credit, 

* A yen) decoiint of fie Bit lodiet, V ol. II, p. B. 
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the Danes and French had for some time been on very good 
terms, for two years before this the Danes had been allowed 
to load and unload cargoes at Chandemagore, where they were 
seised, and represented by an agent named Soetman.* Soetman 
was the Governor of the new settlement and proceeded to take 
possession on ?t.V October 1735, but the whole day was passed in 
disputes with fhe native officials. Next ^ay the Danish flag 
was hoisted, and the settlement was loyally named Frederiks 
cagore after the King of Denmark, Frederick V. 

Though the Danes had been allowed to settle at Serampore 
and to trade in Bengal, they were not permitted to fortify their 
settlement or keep up a garrison.! In spite of this, Siraj-ud-daula, 
when advancing on Calcutta in 1756, called on them, as well as 
the French and Dutch, to get their ‘ vessels of force ’ ready and 
attack the English from the river, while he delivered his assault 
by land. AH three nations excused themselves on one pretext or 
another, the Danish Governor replying that he had neither 
horse, foot or guns, but was living in a miserable mud hut with 
only two or three servaats.+ The plea was evidently not 
accepted, for the Nawab on his return from the capture of 
Calcutta, levied from the Danes a fine of Es. 25,000, a large sum 
considering that they had then very little trade in Bengal, 
only one ship, the Kmg of hennmik, having come from Tranque- 
bar all that year.§ When Chandemagore w'as taken by the 
English on 23rd March 1757, some of the French found refuge 
at Serampore with the Danes,ll who evidently had not forgotten 
the help given them two years before. The English Govern¬ 
ment at Cdcutta took umbrage at this. To mark their resentment, 
the Council stopped the passage of the King of Denmnik in 
January 1759, and refused the Danes the loan of four cannon 
and some ammunition next year. There was a more serious 

quarrel in 1763. Some British sepoys were charged with assault¬ 
ing some Danish peons and were sentenced to 25 lashes eacL 
The British, thereupon, invested Serampore, but withdrew on 
receiving an apology .If • 

Thettecline of Danish trade continued for a few years later^as 
may be gathered from the account given by Stavorinus in October 
1769 :-*■*• Going down vfrom Chinsara) I landed at Serampore, 

* J. C. Mawliraan, Volet on the Bight Bank of the Booghlg, Calcutta Ueview, 
1845. 

t Stnfjol ia I756.67. II. 17,1!3. 
t Bengal in 1756-67, 1,6 
I Bengal 1756-57 1, 8C6.7. 11,79. 

I Bengal la 1756-57 II. 898, 111,294. 
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where the Danes have a factory;' this is the most inoonsiderahle 
Enropean estahlidmient on the Granges, consisting only, hesideB 
the village occupied by the mitives, in a few houses inhabited by 
Europeans. Their trade is of very little iirfportance.”* • It soon 
revived. The servants of the East India Company, ^ot being 
allowed to remit their savings by bills on the Directors, had 
to make their remittances through foreign factoi^es. Moreover, 
England was at war with the United States, France and Holland ; 
and to escape the enemies’ privateers and men of-war, the English 
sent their goods home in the neutral vessels of the Danes. “ No 
fewer than twenty-two ship, mostly of three masts, and amount¬ 
ing in the aggregate to more than 10,000 tons, cleared out froiu 
the port in the ^ort, space of nine month8.”t These were the 
golden days of Serampore. Factors who drew pay of only Es, 200 
a month drunk champagne at Es. 80 a dozen, and in a few 
years returned home with large fortunes! These too were the 
days in which the town became famous in the Christian world as 
the headquarters of the Baptist missionaries; for in 1799 
Marshman, Ward and two other missonaiies came to Serampore, 
where they were soon joined by Carey. 

In 1801, hostilities having been resumed with Denmark, Seram¬ 
pore was seized by the British, but was restored next year on the 
conclusion of the Peace of Amiens. The Danish trade after this 
continued to flourish, as the Bay swarmed with French privateers, 
and the Calcutta merchants were only too eager to ship their goodss 
in neutral bottoms under the Danish flag. In 1808, however, war 
with Denmark having been again declared. Lord Minto, the then 
Governor-General, sent a detachment of British troops to capture 
the town, while his son, who was in command of the frigate 
Mcitsle, took the Danish ships lying in the river. Serampore 
was then administered by the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly until 
1^15, when it was restored to the Danes on the conclusion 
of the Peace of Kiel. Though the Danes recovered the town, they 
did not regain their trade. A shoal had formed in front of the 
town aiidT their goods were ousted by British competition. 
Between 1815 and 1845 only one vessel visited the port, while in 
1813-14 the total revenue was only Es. 13,231 J 

The decadence of Serampore at this time is clearly shown 
by the account of Bishop Heber, who visited it in December 
1823. Tha settlement, he said, had grievously declined since it 

• VenafttHutht Salt Indiet, l,Xil. 

t J. C. Muribmsn, Hotel on the Sight Sant tjfthe Hooghly, Calcutta Keview, 
(1846). 

{ HajuilWi Sindtitan (1880), VoL 1, fage 64, 
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WM taken by the British, and all the more because, when it was 
restored, the Danish Government had not stipulated for the conti¬ 
nuance *of a grant of 200 chests of opium yearly, which the Bast 
India Coih|g.ny had fireviously supplied at cost price The 
revenue did not meet current expenses, and the Government had 
been utterly unable to relieve the sufiering recently caused by an 
inundation. Bis^bp Heber, however, admited, the place—“a 
handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and looking more like an 
European town than Calcutta.” He also admired the vigour 
of the administration of the Governor, Colonel Krefting, a fine old 
veteran who had been in Bengal for, over 40 years. “During 
the late inundation he was called on for more vigorous measures 
than usual, since a numerous band of ‘ iJecoits’ or river pirates, 
trusting to the general confusion and apparently defenceless 
state of the place, attacked his little kingdom, and began to bum 
and pillage with aU the horrors which attend such inroads in 
this country. The Colonel took the field at the head of his dozen 
Sepoys, his silver-sticks, policemen, and sundry volunteers, to the 
amount of perhaps thirty, killed some of the rufijans, and took 
several prisoners, whom he hanged next morning.” At that time a 
numberof persons appear to have been attracted by the cheapness 
of living in Serampore, and it was also an asylum for debtors. 
In 1830 the right to shelter debtors was given up by the 
Danes, and this concession still further diminished its resources, 
thSugh the frontier duty (called a double duty), which stilled 
trade with the interior, was abolished. 

Eventually, by a treaty concluded on 22nd February 1845, 
the King of Denmark transferred Serampore with Tranquebax to 
the British for 12J lakhs. The treaty specified that the settle¬ 
ment transferred was the town of Frederiksnagore or Serampre, 
comprising 60 bigkas, and the dfttricts of Serampore, Akna and 
Pearapre, for which districts an annual sum of Es. 1,601 was to, 
be paid to the zamindars of Sheoraphuli. It was further stated that 
it contained the following public proprty, viz., the Government 
House, Spretaiy's house, ai d offices, court-house with jail’annexed, 
the Danish Church, a bazar, two small guard-houses on the rivqr 
bank, a^ canal, public roads and bridges * Eatifications of the 
treaty were exchanged on 6th October, and the place was made 
over to the English on 11th October 1845. 

The following Danish Governors can be traced:—Soetman 
(1755.-56^, Ziegenbalk or Ziegenbalg (1758-59), ,Demaxchez 


* Oslcntt* ReTiew, 1846, page 491-6 ; Cnwfoid, Sruf Siiiorj/, page 64 ; 
Tojrnbee, pfge 164. 
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(1763-64), Colonel Bie (1789' 1805), Colonel Jacob Krefting 
(1806-08, 1816-28), J. S. Hohlenberg (1828-83', Colonel 
Eehling (l83ti), who was subsequently Governor of Tranquebar 
and P, Hansen (1836—45; Colocel Cra'^ord gives^fi the la^t 
Governor one Lindeman ilP42—45^, but the Ben^ and Agra 
Gazetteer of 1841 shows the Hon’ble P. Hans^i as Governor, 
and the lotttr signed the treaty of 22nd Febrifaiy ‘845, which 
distinctly refers to him as “Peter Hansen, Councillor of State, 
Governor of His Danish Majesty s Possessions in India, Knight of 
the Order of Dannebrog.” Theoertificate of exchange was signed 
by L. linhard, who was Judge and Magistrate in 1841. 

According to the English factory records, the first settle¬ 
ment of the French in Bengal was made at Hooghly and was the 
result of an accident. In a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Halasore, the 28th Itecember 1674, Walter Clavell. the 
English Company's chief representative in the Bay, reported 
that in the preceding year a ship of the French King’s, named 
the VI mnt, while returning to St. 'I home, was separated from the 
rest of the squadron sent by the Viceroy 'M De la Haye; owing 
to foul weather. Not being able to make Coromandel, she came 
to the Balasore Eoads, where she was surprised and taken by three 
Dutch merchantmen bound for Hooghly ’i'hey ‘ had the confidence 
to bring her up to Hooghly before their one taiitoryand several 
specious pretences were made that the ship should bo taken from 
the Dutch and redelivered to the French, to which purpose tSie 
Governor of Balasore persuaded some of the French to complain 
personally at Dacca. 'Ihe upshot was that the Dutch were fain to 
buy the prize of the Moors, and the French were sent away with 
good words and liberty to build factories and carry on trade in 
what part of Pengal they would, “In Hugly they made a small 
house neere the Dutch Factory, from which the Dutch by their 
application and present to the Moores, have routed them; and 
they thereupon pretendedly, but really beeai’se they can borrow 
no more money, have lately left Hugly, and are intended for 
the Coast'in an open boate, and taking a long farewell of,Be]igala, 
where they are indebted about Eupees 8,000.”* 

As the sloop Fleming left St. Thome in April 1673, the French¬ 
men presumably were brought to Hooglily towards the close of that 
year, and after allowing for their journey to and from Dacca; they 
in all probability built their ‘small house ’ at Hooghly about 1674, 

• I li'iiiiis Bowrey, Cuii«rrM«, quoiiog (in p. 60, not« 8) Taettrg 

Btforie, fiugU, Ko. 4, p. 22 f ; of, Deleatte, Stlatvm <t« Joanal d’ttn toguj/ofaH 
•w Zedu One»t»let, (1877), p. 185. << 
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It is this house evidently which is alluded to hy the English A^ent 
Streynsham Master'under date 13th September 1676: — Less 
than»2 miles short of Hugly we passed by the Dutch Q-arden, and 
a little :ft^her by a large spot of ground which the French had 
laid out irf-a factory, the gate to which was standing, but was now 
in the possessipu cf the Dutch. Then we came by the Dutch 
factory.”* Ffcm this description it appears that the factory 
was in the extreme north of the modem Chandernagore, just south 
of Chinsura. It also appeirs that the French did not leave Bengal 
altogether, when they abandoned their settlement, for Master, 
writing on 23rd September 1676, noted that at Cossimbazar he 
passed by the spot of ground allotted to the French.f 

It is not certain when Chandernagore was reoccupied by the 
French. The common tradition is that permission to erect a factory 
here was granted to the French in 1688 by a vharmSn of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb obtained during the rebellion of Subha 
Singh in 1696-97.+ The Dutch, French and English, it is said, 
hired soldiers and requested permission to put their factories into 
a state of defence. The Nawftb Ibrahim Khfin gave them a 
general authority to provide for their own safety; and acting on 
this, they raised walk with bastions round their factories In this 
way Fort Gustavns at Chinsura, Fort Orleans at Chandernagore, 
and Fort William at Calcutta are said to have been built.§ In 
1701 Chandernagore was placed under the authority of the 
Governor of Pondicherry. For many years the French trade 
languished, as may be gathered from the remark made by Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, in the beginning of the 18th century, that the 
French had a factory at Chandernagore with a few fanuhes living 
near it, but not much trade for want of money, || end “ a pretty 
little church to hear mass in, which is the chief business of the* 
French in Bengal.” * 

In 1731 Joseph Franooix Dupleix was appointed Intendant of 
Chandernagore, and during the ten years in which he held thit 
office he transformed the place. Aooordirg to Mr. E. Sterling, 
OoUeotor of Hooghly—“ Chandernagore under his able government 

became the astonishment and envy of its neighbours. Money 

• 

. 

• Hfdgea’ Diary, II, 288. 

t Diary of St. Master, ].c., Thomas Bonrey, Coimtriti, etc., p. 213, note 2. 

t Mr. E. Sterling;, Collector of Hooghlv, states in a letter dated 29th July 
1842, that this permission was obtained through a Persian uame^ Macarah. 
Probably he refers to Marcsr, an Armenian merchant, who bailt a church at 
Chinsura in 1696, or to his son, who died at Hooghly in 1697. 

I Stewart, SMory, p. 207. Fort Ouatavns, however, had walls before 1665. 

II Clrose, A Jftw Aooimnt of tin Boot Indiet, I, 312,316. 
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poured in from every quarter' New and surprising sources a! com¬ 
mercial wealth were opened, and vast designs of wealth emanated 
from this one man, in whom the most uidimited confidence, was 
placed. His measures enriched individuals, while his polij^y exten¬ 
ded the reputation of his nation. Never perhaps did tlfe glory of 
the French and their prosperity acquire a more ext|jided field than 
in this colony on the^bank of the Ganges.”* 80 also Malleson 
writes:—“IVom the period of its first occupation to the time 
when Dupleix assumed the Intendantship, Ohandemagore had 
been regarded as a settlement of very minor importance. Starved 
by the parent Company in Paris, it had been unable, partly from 
want of means, and partly also from the want of enterprise on tire 
part of the settlers, to carry on any large commercial operations. 
Lodges, or commercial posts, dependent upon Ohandemagore, had 
also been established at Oossimbasar, Jougdia, Dacca, Balasoie and 
Patna. But their operations were of small extent. The long 
stint of money on the part of the Company ol the Indies had had, 
besides, a most pernicious effect upon the several intendants and 
their subordinates. The stagnation attendant upon poverty had 
lasted so long, that it had demoralized the community. The 
members of it had even come to regard stagnation as the natural 
order of things. The place itself bore evidence to the same effect. 
It had a ruined and forlorn appearance; its silent walls were 
overgrown with jungle; and whilst the swift stream of the 
Hoogbly carried past it eastern merchandise intended for the 
rivals who were converting the mud huts of Sutanuti into the 
substantial warehouses of old Calcutta, the landing places of 
Ohandemagore were comparatively deserted. 

“ 'To govern a settlement thus fallen into a state of passive and 
< assenting decrepitude, Dupleix was deputed in 1731. He saw, 
almost at a glance, the capabiUties of the place, and, conscious of 
his own abilities, having tried and proved at Pondicherry his 
ideas regarding the power of trade, he felt that the task of 
restoring Ohandemagore, would, under his system, be comparati¬ 
vely easy. He at onoe set in action the large fortune he had 
accumulated, and induced others to join in the ventfire. He 
bbught ships, freighted cargoes, opened communications with the 
interior, attracted native merchants to the town. Ohandemagore 
soon felt the effect of her master’s hand. Even the subordinates 
whom he found there, recovering, under the influence of his 
example,'.from their supineness, begged to be allowed to join in the 

* liettcr of Mr. K. Sterling, Collect^ of Hoogbly, dated 29tb July 1842, 1. c. 
Toynbae's Stttch,p. 16. 
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trade. Dupleix had room for all. To some he advanced money, 
others he took into partnership, all he enoonr^ed. He had not 
occupied the Intendantship four years, when, in place of the half- 
dozen C(mntry-boats»whioh, on his arrival, were lying unemployed 
at the lamliog-plaee, he had at sea thirty or forty ships, a number 
which increased before his departure to seventy-two, engaged in 
conveying the -merchaudise of Bengal to.Surat, to Jedda, to 
Mocha, to Bussora, and to China. Nor did he neglect the inland 
trade. He established commercial relations with some of the 
principal cities in the interior, and even opened commuuications 
with Tibet. Under such a system, Chandemagore speedily 
recovered from its forlorn condition. From having been the most 
inconsiderable, it became, in a few years, the most important and 
flourishing of the European settlemouts in Bengal.”* 

After the departure of Dupleix on transfer to Pondicherry 
(1741), the Maratha raids, the unsettled condition of the country, 
want of funds and lack of vigour on the part of his successors, 
sll combined to reduce the trade of the French in Bengal. 
There is ample proof of its decHne. For instance, M, Eenault, 
the Governor of Chandemagore, in a letter to Dupleix dated 
30th September 1757, stated that when he took charge of the 
factory (in 1754 ?), it was in debt to the extent of 26 or 27 lakhs, 
but that by exercising his personal credit he managed to send back 
the next year three ships laden with rich cargoest. Again, in a 
letter of the Dutch Council at Hooghly to their Supreme Council 
at Batavia, dated 24th November 1756, it is said that the French 
“ have done no business these last few years” and in another 
letter to the Assembly in Holland, dated 2nd January 1757, they 
wrote that “what the French are about to send by Pandichery and 
the Danes by Tranquebara, vrill be of but trifling importance.! ” * 

In 1756, when war threatened to break out between the 
French and the English, the European garrison at Chandernagoij 
numbered only 112 officers and men. The French attempted to 
fliiish one of the bastions of Fort Orleans which had been begun in 
All Vardi's time (1750); while the English on their part began to 
clear ouf the Maratha ditch and repair the fortifications close to 
Fort William. Thereupon Sirfij-ud-daula sent orders to both to 
demolialu the works. The French Agent, M. Law, persuaded the 
Nnwftb that they were merely repairing old works; but the 

* 0, UaUe«>n. Tht Bile of lit French Fimet jMlia, Cslcntte Sttyim, 
1866. 

t Sei^alin m6-B7,ni, 868. 

t id., I, 807. 

S id.,II.80f 
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English Agent at Calontta, Mr. Brake, sent a reply, which the 
Naw8b chose to regard as oflensive and impertinent.* As is well 
known, the rupture with the English ended in the capture of 
Calcutta and the massacre of the Black Hole. • Both Sirai^d-daulk 
and the English applied for help to the French, who declined to 
side with eitner party, but offered to shelter the l^glish in their 
fort. While on his iparch to Calcutta, the Na\Ab forcibly took 
the French boats to transport his men across the Ganges, and on 
his return he levied from them a fine of Es. 3,40,000.t This 
sum they paid on receiving three lakhs sent from France by the 
Company in the ship liaint Content.l 

In December 1756 news came that war had been declared 
between France and England. Two French Deputies visited 
Calcutta on the 4th January 1757 and asked Admiral Watson his 
intentions regarding neutrality. The Admiral offered them an 
aUianee, offensive and defensive, against the Nawab. This they 
declined, on which the Admiral replied that he would be “ forced 
to try his luck ’’ Next month the Nawab concluded a treaty with 
the English, and on his way back past Chandernagore,8ent friendly 
messages to M. Eenault, repaid him one lakh out of the fine he 
had levied, granted the French a partcdiia with all the privileges 
allowed to the British, and even offered them the town of Hooghly 
if they would ally themselves with him. The French took the 
money, but declined the alliance. The English believed, however, 
that they had a secret alliance with Siraj-ud-daula and determined 
to crush the French before attacking the Nawab. Futile negotia¬ 
tions followed, and the English, having received reinforcements, 
resolved to declare war. On 11th March Clive charged the French 
with sheltering British deserters, and next day marched to within 
•2 miles of Chandernagore, sending a summons to M. Eenault to 
surrender, to which the latter sent no reply. On the 14th, Clive 
read out the declaration of war and began the siege. 

* The fort was ill-prepared for an attack, being short in men, 
guns, ammunition and engineering ofScers, while the area to be 
defended was large. M. Eenault could muster with great difficulty 
237 soldiers (including 45 pensioners and sick), 120 sa&ors, 70 
half-castes and private Europeans, 100 civilians, 167 sepoys and 
100 topasses. in all 794 men. After the loss of their out^^s, the 
French withdrew into the fort and made a gallant defence, repul¬ 
sing se'^eral attacks. On the river side the French had blocked 

the channel with four ships and a hulk. Admiral Watsjn came 

_ • — ---- 

• Seagal iit 1766-67,111, 166. 
t Bengal in 1166-67,1, 210. 
t Beagal’in 1766-67, III, 263. 
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up to help in the attack, with a fleet consisting of the Kent, the 
Tiger and the Saiiebury, with the Bridgewater and the Kingfleher, 
On tBe 23rd they moved through the sunken ships, along buoys 
carefully hid the prewous day; and at about 7 a.m. th^iger and 
the Kent took up their position opposite the north-eas^nd south¬ 
east bastions, ^en ensued a sharp but short cannonade between 
the ships and the fort batteries, while Ohve’s^troops attacked from 
the land side. The Kent was so terribly damaged as to be unfit for 
sea again, and the Salisbury was almost as bad; but the fort bas¬ 
tions were completely breached, and the French gunners were 
almost all killed. Consequently, M. Eeuault at about 9-39 .<.m. 
hoisted the white flag. Articles of capitulation were agreed upon, 
and were signed by Admirals Watson and Pocock, and also by 
Olive, after some objections on Admiral Watson’s part to Clive 
being associated with Ibim. A number of the French escaped to 
Serampore and Chinsura, and some joined M. Law at Cossimbazar. 
The rest were allowed parole, but eventually, on the ground of 
having broken their parole, were imprisoned in Calcutta.* The 
capture of Chandemagore was of immense importance to the 
British both by clearing the way for the final settlement with the 
Nawftb and also by providing them with a large supply of guns 
and ammunition; the loot alone is said to have been sold for 
£130,000. 

In 1765 Chandemagore was restored to the French represented 
by John Law of Lauristoii, Commandant of the French estabUsh- 
ment in the East Indies It was restored in accordance with a 
treaty between Gtreat Britain, France and Spain concluded at 
Paris in 1763, which contained the proviso that the French 
engaged “ not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part 
of the Soubah of Bengal” (Article XI)t. The English were 
strict on this point, and Stavorinus (1769-70) relates how M. 
Chevalier, the French Covemor, who had caused a deep ditch to 1^ 
dug round the town, was forced to have it fiEed up by an English 
engineer aided by 800 sepoys.* The French were, however, 
allowed ^o keep a certain small number of guns for saluling, and 
to hoist their flag over their factory.* 

Late^in 1768, or early in 1769, the French appear to have had 
a quarrel with the Nawab, in which they certainly came ofi worst. 
It is described as follows by Colonel Peaxse in a letter dated 23rd 


• Beffal in 17S6-57, II, 312. The French had 40 killed and 7p wounded, the 
Britieh 82 killed and 99 wounded (Admiral Wateou’a letter dated the Slit March 
J767). 

t Groee, 11, 4f7-8. 

J Vcyaya, 1,629-80, III, 70. 
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Fetraaiy 1769:—“ The French tad shipped off a great deal ol 
money; and order was issued forbidding that any should be sent ofE 
from the country. The Nabob of Bengal, or Patna, I do nof knov 
which, though I believe the former, ordered‘his peons ^surround 
Chandernagore till it should be re-landed. The French fired on 
them from the ship, by which many were killed yrd wounded; the 
consequence was the destruction of the town. The Nabob’s people 
pulled down the houses and laid every thing in ruins. Monsieur 
Chevalier wrote to the Governor of Fort William, desiring that 
the neutrality which subsisted between the two nations might 
continue (for he was determined to march against the Nabob), ^d 
that the ship might not be molested. He was answered, that if 
she attempted to pass, she would be fired on by the guns of the 
Fort. The Nabob having demanded our assistance, the ship was 
afterwards seized, but I hear since that she is gone. The Nabob 
has ordered all the French down; trade is entirely stopped, which 
may perhaps end in trouble.”* * * § 

In 1778, on the outbreak of war in Europe, the English again 
occupied Chandernagore. Colonel Dow quietly invested the town, 
and then set out with a company of sepoys to Ghiretti in search 
of the Governor Chevalier. His wife pretended he was ill, and 
Dow found that he had escaped, the Commandant, Hanquart, 
handing over the town in his absence.t The English, however, 
withdrew on the conclusion of peace in 1783. 

During the French Eevolution the citizens of Chandemagdhe 
shared in the republican fervour of their countrymen. The 
Governor fled to his country house at Ghiretti, but was brought back 
to the town by an excited mob, which wished to copy the Parisians’ 
march to Versailles. There he was kept a captive for some time in 
spite of the demands made by Lord Cornwallis for his release. 
Eventually, it was decided to send the royalists in chains to the Isle 
qf France, but Cornwallis stopped the brig on which they were 
shipped while on its way down the Hooghly and released the 
oaptives.J According to another account, the Governor was 
refused twimission to the town, and seeing no hope of any change 
in^the sentiments of the republicans, withdrew to Calcutta and 
thence to Pondicherry. § In June 1793, during the war ^pllowing 
the revolution, Chandernagore w'as reocoupied by the English 
without opposition, and was administered by a special officer. 


• Patt 9nd !Preiwi, July 1908, p.p. Sll-12. • 

t Letter from Col, Dow, Sengal J^off and PreMmt, July 1908 pp. 891-93. 

I S'oUa on tk$ right hank of tho Eof^Uy, Calcuifca Beview, 1846; ChaoiUr* 
nagoro. Call Ber. 1899. 

§ Oaleuita QaaHU umier date 18th October 1793. 
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Mr. Eiohard Biroh. It was restored by the Treaty of Amiens in 
1802, only to be seized again a few months later on the resump¬ 
tion of hostilities, ft was then administered by the Judge- 
Magistrate of Hooghly, and was finally made over to the Frenohin 
1816, after having been almost uninterruptedly in British possession 
for 23 years. WbUe under the British Government, Chandernagore, 
as well as Chinsura and Serampore, is saM to have swarmed 
with receivers of stolen goods, cheats, swindlers and fraudulent 
pavmbrokers.* When Bishop Heber visited it in 1823, “ the 
streets presented a remarkable picture of solitude and desolation”, 
and the Bishop saw “ no boats loading or unloading at the quay, 
no porters with burdens in the streets, no carts, no market people, 
and in fact only a small native bazar and a few dismal-looking 
European shops.” 

The Prussians were another European nation that effected Thb 
a settlement in this district. This settlement was indirectly due 
to the enterprise of Frederick the Great, who having gained 
posseession of East Friedand in 1744, endeavoured to convert its 
capital, Embden, into a great northern port. With this object he 
founded, in 1753, the hengalkche Uandeh-OeMlkcha^ (also known 
as the Bengal Company of Embden, the Embden East India 
Company, and the Prussian Asiatic Company). The Prussians had 
obviously some difficulties to face before gaining a footing in Bengal. 

“If the Germans come here,” the Nawab wrote to the English, 

“ it will be very bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of 
all, and you will afterwards repent it; and I shall be obliged to 
stop all your trade and business . ...Therefore take care that these 
German ships do not come.” “ God forbid that they should 
come,” was the pious response of the President of the English, 
Council, “but should this be the ease, I am in hopes they will‘be 
either sunk, broke, or destroyed.”t StiB, the Prussians appear to 
have established themselves in the district “three or four years* 
before 1756,+ on the same terms as those allowed to the Danes, 
viz., they might carry on their trade on payment of custom 
duties amd hire houses for themselves and warehouses for their 
goods, but not erect fortifications or keep garrisons.^ Their 
factory appears to have been a mile south of Fort Orleans at 
Chandemagor6,ll and had gardens attached to it, which are sqyeral 
times referred to as the Prussian gardens. 

_ • 

* Hamilton’! Siftioitan (1820). 
t Imperial Oaaetteer qf Iniia, 11,467. 
tSe«j/ttliiil756-S7,i,27S. 

Senjat in 7766-67,1, 117; II, 17,28. 

II J7o. 11,285,807(111,63,64. 
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The year 1756 waa a disaBtrous one for the PrassianB. In 
June 8iraj-ud-daula extorted Es. 5,000 from them. In August 
their only ship, the Prince Henry of Prtmifi, was wrecked'whEe 
entering the Ganges, owing to the misconduct of an English pilot 
Hendrick Walters,* whom the Board dismissed for his carelessness; 
while the supercargoes invested the money they ^(sd brought out, 
to the extent of Bs. 2,50,000, with the English for homeward 
trade.t Their position was, in fact, so bad that Mr. John Young, 
the Chief of the Prussian factory, seeing hunseM “ detested, 
despised and not knowing how to support himself with honour ” 
withdrew to the English with merchandise worth Es. J'0,000.J 
_ After these losses, what little trade they hod dwindled stiU 
further owing to the rivalry of the other European companies. 
Their pilots refused to serve the Prussian ships, and a letter from 
the English Court of Directors, dated 25th March 1757, absolutely 
forbade the Company’s servants to have any dealings with them 
or give them any assistance in their mercantile aflairs, though 
it their ships wanted water, provisions or leal necessaries, they 
might be supplied ‘ in accordance with the custom of nations in 
amity one with the other.’ The Company was soon afterwards 
wound up; and the Proceedings of Calcutta, dated 21st August 
1760, record a letter from John Young, dated London, 18th July 
1759, requesting the Englieh to take possession of all the effects 
of the Eoyal Prussian Bengal Compay.g 
Tas The Flemish also for a short time carried on trade in the 

Fumisb. district. The merchants of Ostend, Antwerp, and other towns in 
Flanders and Brabant appear to have endeavoured to get some share 
in the trade with the East Indies early in the 18th century, for 
in 1720, and again in 1721, they sent six ships, of which one was 
consigned to Bengal; their principal station was at Coblom 
on the coast of Coromandel. In 1722 the Ostend Company was 
formed, and a year later it had founded and lost a settlement on 
the Hooghly. Of this there is an interesting account in the 
Biyazu-s-Saldtin, which however confounds the Flemish with the 
Danes. * They had,” it states, “no factory in Bengal anjl carried 
on commercial transactions through the agency of the French; ” 
but with the assistance of the latter obtained permission |rom the 
Nawab, Murshid Kuli Kian, to build a factory at Bftnkibazar 
on t^e eastern bank of the Hooghly, and set to work to erect a 
strong building. The European nations feared their rivalry, for 

* • Smsal in 1756-51, 1,214, 306-7 i 11, 79. 
t Oo. 11.79. 

J Oo. ill 179; «/1,62,194, 

§ Long’! StheiitIU. 
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“ placing obliquely the cap of vanity on the head of pride, they 
bragged they would sell woollen-stuffs, velvet, and silk-stuffs at 
the rite of gunny-cloth.” The other Europeans accordingly 
intrigued Vagainst thim, and having gained over the Fattjddr oi 
Hooghly, got him to induce the Nawab to order the closure of the 
factory. The I^nes defied the Mughals, mounted cannon, and 
with the help of the French prepared ^or resistance. The 
Vnujddf of Hooghly then sent a force under his Deputy Mir Jafar 
(apparently the subsequent Nawab of Bengal), which cut off their 
supplies Though the Indian servants all fled, and he had only 
13 men left, who were, moreover, reduced to starvation, the Chief 
still offered a desperate resistance. At last, he hiid his arm 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and ‘‘ was obliged, in consequence, 
at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embarking 
on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, the factory was captured; but save and except some 
cannon-balls, nothing of vulue was found.” The gateway and 
tower were then razed to the ground and Mir Jafar returned 
in’triumph to Hooghly.* 

The capture of the factory took place according to Alexander 
Hamilton in 1723, and this date is probably correct, for Hamilton’s 
work {AA'm Aeeoml of the East Indies) was published in 1727, being 
republished in 1744. It is also confirmed by two other facts, tk., 
(1) the whole transaction is ascribed by the Uiydiu-s-So.l&tin to the 
tilne of Murshid Kuli Khan, who died in 1726, and (2) the Ostend 
Company had its charter suspended in 1727, and was suppressed 
in 1731. Stewart adds some interesting details as to the attempts 
of the Flemish to tap the trade of Bengal. According to his ac¬ 
count, the first ship sent by the Company to Bengal, the Emperor 
Charles, which mounted 30 guns, was lost in going up the Gangps. 
The greater part of her cargo was, however, saved; and the oflB- 
cers and crew took possession of Bankibazar, and erected tempo¬ 
rary houses. In the two following years, three ships, of a larger 
size than the first, arrived in Bengal, and completely established 
the Ostepd trade in that province; and as they undersold the other 
Europeans in various articles, their factory quickly rose in estinja- 
tion. ,^t first, the factors resided in houses constructed of mats 
and bamboos; but they afterwards built brick dwellings, and 
surrounded theirfactory with a waU, having bastions at the angles; 
they also cut a ditch, communicating with the river, oi such a 
depth as to' admit doops of considerable burthen. 


* S^/ana-s-Sa^iit, pp. Z7S-8, HaibUtoii states that after being forced to 
qnit their factor;*the Flemish foam) protection with the French at Chandamagore. 
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Stewart then mentions the suspension of the charter, and says 
that, notwithstanding this prohibition, the private merchants 
ocoasionally sent out ships to India ; and, as the agent o? the 
head of the factory in Bengal was a person of great aciirity and 
determination, he continued to furnish them with cargoes. This 
traffic, although carried on clandestinely, coul^ not escape the 
notice of the Dutch and English, the latter of whom sent a 
squadron, under the command of Captain Gosfright of the ship 
Fordukh, to blockade the river Ganges. The Commodore sailed up 
the river; and having obtained intelligence that two Ostend 
ships were anchored between Calcutta and Bankibazar, despatched 
two of his squadron to take them. On the first shot being fired, 
the Saint Thereto, the smallest of the Ostend ships, struck her 
colours, was immediately taken possession of, and carried to 
Calcutta; but the other slipped her cable, and took shelter 
under the guns of B&nkibazar factory, whither it was not deemed 
expedient to foUow her ; and she afterv'ards had the good fortune 
to escape. Stewart then proceeds to give substantially the same 
account of the capture of the fort as that given above, but ascribes 
it to 1633.* 

The Flemish appear not to have given up all hope of sharing 
in the trade of Bengal even after this reverse, for isolated fac¬ 
tors are mentioned as being in existence at Bankibazar as 
late as 1744.t M. Law in a letter written in 1756 refers to 
“the atfair of the Ostend Company in 1744 ;”7 and there irfa 
curious reference in the MS. Bengal Consultations for 14th 
October 1744 (communicated by Mr. J. S. Cotton) showing that 
the Ostenders were then again expelled from Bankibazar. This is 
presumably the occurrence referred to by Orme, who says, with 
a qlight difference as to the date, that Ali Vardi Khta, ‘ in the 
year 1748, on some contempt of his authority, attacked and drove 
tjie factors of the Ostend Company out of the river of Hughly.’§ 
The mixing up of the dates of the first and second expulsion of 
the Ostenders has apparently caused some confusion in different 
accounts of their settlements; and there has been also sqpie con- 
fuaion about the nationality of the merchant adventurers who 
held Bankibazar. 'I he Riydtu-e-SalcUn, for instance, asojibes the 
establishment and defence of the factory to the Danes. Stewart, 
after giving a full account of the formation of the Ostend Com¬ 
pany aad of the installation of their officers and agents at 

• • StewBft, Hittory of Seoyal (1847) pp. 268—6. * 

t Imperial Oazelleer of India, Vol. II, p. 466. 
t Smyal in 1756-67, IH, 210. 

$ Orme’i Bittory, II, 45. 
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Bfinkibazar, calls it the Q-erman factory and its defenders Germans. 

Mr. Hill also in Bengal in 1766-57, though he refers to Binki- 
bazar'as being held bj|r the serrauts of the Ostend Company, enters 
it in his Index as ‘the Emden Company or Prutsian settlement’, 
and speaks of its defence by the ‘Emdeners’.* 

In concluding this sketch of the early European settlements ViEsi- 
mention may be made of the native names given to them and to 
the nations which held them. The Portuguese were called 
Viringit (from Prank), their quarters Firingi-tols, and their soldi¬ 
ers “topassee”, either from top a gun orfrom topi a hat. The Dutch 
were called Olaiidds from HoUandois ; the French FarSsi and 
their settlement Farasddngi from Fran 9 ais; the English 
Angret or In tret from Anglais, or English, and the Danes Bine- 
mSr and their settlement BinemSr-ddngd from Denmark. 


* Biagal i'» 1766-67, 1, m, xxivi; III, 210 (foot-note). 
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THK PEOPLE. 

In 1872, when the first census of Bengal was taken, the popu¬ 
lation of the district as now constituted* was returned at 1,119,631. 
It decreased to 974,992 in 1881, but rose to 1,034,290 in 1891, to 
1,049,041 in 1901, and to 1,090,097 in 1911. 

In the nine years following the census of 1872, the population 
declined by no less than 13 per cent., owing mainly to the terrible 
epidemic of malarial fever known as Burdwan fever. The Census 
Commissioner for Bengal estimated the loss of population in the 
twelve years during which it prevailed at no less than 050,000 ; 
for, apart from actual mortality, the fever reduced the vitality 
of the survivors, thus diminishing the birth-rate, and also forced 
a number of its inhabitants to leave the district for healthier 
localities. “It is true,” he remarked, “that this terrible epidemic 
did not claim so many victims in the decade which has elapsed 
since the census of 1872 as in that which preceded it, but the 
ravages of the disease have not yet been repaired, the rained 
villages have not yet been rebuilt, jungle stiU flourishes where 
populous hamlets once stood, and while many of those who fled 
before the fever have not returned, the impaired powers of the 
survivors have not sufficed to fill the smiling land with a new 
population.” The next decade witnessed a distinct recovery, the 
census of 1891 recording an increase of 6 per cent., though the 
Sistrict regained only half of the inhabitants it lost in the 
previous nine years. This advance was due to the general abate¬ 
ment of malarial fever, and in the Serampore subdivision, where 
it was greatest, to three special causes, viz., the reclamation of 
marshy swamps efieoted by the DEnkuni and Eajapur drainage 
schemes, the opening of the Tarakeswar Eailway, and tlie estab¬ 
lishment of five jute mills and one bone mill, which attracted 
immigrants. 

• 

* The Anmlngh snbdivirion Tea not included in the district in 1872; the 
Singti ontpoat of the Ehiniknl thin* waf transferred to the Bowrah district aftei 
ihe eensus of 1891) and after the censns of 1801 three TiIIagec.«ere transferred ti 
Bnrdwin. . 
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The census of 1901 revealed* an increase of only 1'4 per cent ,cmos 
the Arambagh subdivision having a very small increase and the l®®*’ 
Serampore subdivision an increase of 3‘3 per oent, while the ' 
Hooghly nubdivisioii had a slight falling-off of population. This 
result is due to a rise in the number of immigrants by nearly 
40,000 and a diminution in the number of emigrants by over. 
33,000. Conditions were otherwise unfavciurable, as may be 
gathered from the summary given in the Bengal Census Eeport 
of 1901:- 

“During the last decade there have been no specially violent 
outbreaks of cholera or smaU-pox. Cholera was bad in several 
years, but the mortality so caused was but a small fraction of that 
due to fever. The country is flooded yearly by the spill of the 
Damodar. Its surface is but little above sea level, and the drain¬ 
age is bad and is yearly getting worse, as the silting-np of the old 
streams and watercourses continues. The soil is thus water-logged 
to an exceptional extent. The peculiarly malignant Burdwan 
fever has disappeard, but even now the fevers of the district are of 
"an unusually virulent kind. The death-rate is consequently high, 
and in only two years of the decade have the recorded births been 

more numerous than the lieaths.In spite of the immigration 

that has taken place, the district is still less populous by 70,000 
than it was in 1872, and even then the district had suffered terribly 
from the fever epidemic for nearly a decade. It seems very 
doubtful whether it will ever fully recover its losses until the 
drainage problem is solved.” 

The main statistics of the census of 1901 are given below. 
Detailed statistics of the census of 1911 are not yet available. 


SCfiDlVIfltOlf. 

Area in 
square 
Dtiles. 

NOMBBlt OF 

Occnpied 

houses. 

PoFuunoii. 

Variation 
betweA 
1891 and 
1901 in 
percentage. 

Towns, 

Villagea. 

Total. 

Per 

square 

mile. 

Sadar or Hooghly 

440 

2 

pad 

81,363 

«0S.tf4 

701 

-0*8 

Beramporf. 

843 

5 

768 

W34 

418,178 

1,206 . 

4-3*8 

A^tnbaffh . ... 

406 

1 

6£8 

80,201 

827,889 

806 

+0*8 

District Total 

1,189 

8 

*,880 

264,288 

1.049,041 

882 

+i'i 


The Average density of jiopnlation is very high, being surpassed DemUy 
in only three districts in the Province, viz , Howrah, Muzaffar- 
pur and Ssran; while the Serampore subdivision, with mi)re than 
twelve hundred souls per square mile, supports a more teeming 
population than any distriot except the metropolitan district of 
Howrah. Moreover, the distriat contains a large quantity of 
waste and uncilltivable lands, and the pressure of population on 
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the cultivated portion is therefore*811 the greater; but it is not as 
yet excessive owing to the general prosperity of the people, the 
fertility of the soil, and the industrial expansion which has been 
so marked a feature of the economic hdstory of ^ooghlyin 
the last 50 years. The lands under cultivation yield rich crops of 
difierent kinds, for which a ready market and good prices can be 
obtained owing to the proximity of the metropolis. A large 
proportion of the people, moreover, obtain their livelihood in Don- 
agricultural pursuits; and the organized industries of the district 
aiford them ample employment atd good wages. 

In the ArSmbagh subdivision, the population is evenly distri¬ 
buted, rising from 736 per square nule in the laterite tract of 
thana GoghSt to 894 in the fertile alluvial thSna of Khanfikul. 
The density in the Serampore subdivision is not so uniform. The 
Serampore thana is the most .thickly populated, including, as it 
does, five municipalities along the Hooghly with numerous miUs 
and other industries, and having easy communication with Calcutta 
and Howrah by rail, river and road. This portion is thoroughly 
urban, with an average of 4,255 per square mile. Behind it 
stretches thana Chanditala, a semi-urban tract, which supports 
1,381 persons per square mile. In this thana theie are populous 
villages crowded along the Saraswati, and it is also drained by 
the Dankuni and Eajapur drainage channels, and is traversed by 
the old BenSres road and the Howrah-Shiakhala Railway. In the 
other three thSnas of this subdivision the pressure on the soil is 
more evenly distributed, density varying only from 843 in the 
rather backward thana of Haripal to 923 per square mile in thana 
Singur lying just behind Serampore. 

In the Hooghly subdivision there are marked variations. The 
most densely-peopled part is the Hooghly thana with the two 
municipalities of Hooghly and Bansberii. It is practically a 
continuation of the riparian municipal tract, and has a density of 
1,826 per square mile. The other thSnas vary considerably. The 
low deltaic thana of Balfigarh and the feverish rural thfina of 
PoM have only 538 and 543 persons per square mile, respectively, 
while there are 708 per square mile in the fertile though dnhealthy 
th‘4na of Dhaniakhali. Broadly speaking, the inhabitants cluster 
most thickly along the Hooghly river up to Tribeni, while in the 
interior the density is greatest in the south and diminishes slowly 
towarda,the north and the west, the most populous villages lying 
on the banks of old streams, such as the Saraswati, the R n i s Nadi, 
the Damodkr (east bank), and the E4ni Dw&rakeswar. 
tligntioo. The statistics compiledat the^ensusof 1901 show that migittion 
ixota and to this district is umuually active, U'7*pei cent, oi the 
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popolAtion being emigranta and 13^3 per oent. immigrants. 

Among emigrants, i f., natives of this district enumerated else¬ 
where, seven-twelfths were males, the bulk of whom had migrated 
to the metjopolis and the adjoining districts of Howi’ah and the 
24-Parga'i8s. Such emigration is largely of a temporary nature, 
many clerks, diop-keepers and workmen taking advantage of 
the facilities afforded by the railway to return home daily or 
periodically on Sundays and holidays. On the whole, the volume 
of emigration is decreasing, the total number of emigrants falling 
from 156,241 in 1891 to 122,841 in 1901. 

On the other hand, the volume of immigration is increasing, 
both because of the increasing demand for residence in places from 
which Calcutta is easily accessible and stUl more because of 
the labour attracted by the local mills, brick-fields and other 
industrial concerns. The number of immigrants increased from 
99,994 in 1891 to 139,714 in 1901, the balk being labourers, as 
is apparent from the preponderance of males (81,823; over 
femdes (57,891). The places wnich contributed most largely to 
this influx are Bankura (44,289), Midnapore (16,116), Patna 
Division (17,615), and the United Provinces (12,069). To these 
immigrant coolies are due the large increase of 17‘3 per cent, 
in Serampore thana and the small increase of 1’9 per cent, in 
Chanditala thana. 

The district may be divided into three tracts, urban, semi- Towm 
arlj^in and rural. Broadly speaking, the urban tract consists of tuiage«. 
the narrow riparian strip between the Hooghly on the east and 
the railway on the west. The French town of Chandernagore 
and all the municipal towms, except Arambagh, lie in one 
continuous line in this strip, viz., from Tribeni southwards 
Bansberia, Hooghly (including Chiusura), Bhadreswar, Baidya- 
bSti, Serampore, Kotraug and Uttarpara. The eighth munici¬ 
pality, Arambagh, is really a con¬ 
geries of villages and has been'' 
constituted a municipality, as 
being the headquarters of a sub¬ 
division rather than a place 
'with urban characteristics. The 
population of each of these towns, 
according to the census of 1911, is shown in the margin. 

Of the seven to'wns on the Hooghly, Bansberia and Hooghly 
are now decadent, having been supplanted as commercial centres 
by Calcutta and Ho-wrah. Of the other five, Bhadifeswar and 
Serampore are thriving towns,,which are growing rapidly 
owing to their proximity to the metropolis and to the development 



8,048 

Blutdreswar ... 

24.853 

Baidyabati 

20,516 

Ban»beria 

6,1C8 

HoogUiy«cwm-Chitisara 

28,916 

Kotranf ... 

6,574 

Serampore 

49,594 

Utt^r^rS 

7,373 
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of jute mills and other industtial oonoems Serampore is now 
the most important town in the district, having added 40 per cent, 
to its population between 1881 and 1891, 20 per «ent .in 
the next decade, and nearly 12 per ceet. between 190/. and 1911, 
Bhadreswar, though barely a third of the size of Serampore, has 
of late expanded ever more rapidly, and has more than doubled 
its population since, 1891. Baidyabati is an important mart for 
vegetables and other garden produce, while Uttarpfira and 
Kotrang to the south ore small quiet semi-suburban towns; 
the former is inhabited by a considerable number of bhadralog, 
i.e., Hindus of the middle class, and the latter is a centre 
for the manufacture of tiles and bricks. 

Behind and to the west of this riparian tracts lies the semi- 
urban area with a number of populous villages fringing the 
high banks of the Saraswati from MagrSganj on the north to 
Chanditala on the south. In spite of epidemics of malaria, the 
density in this tract has long been high ; and in recent years it 
has benefited from the establishment of mills in the adjoining 
riparian tract, which has converted localities which were formerly 
petty villages into thriving suburban towns. It has also bene¬ 
fited through the interior being opened up by the Howrah- 
Shiakhala, TSrakeswar and Tribeni-Tarakeswar railway lines, 
while the general health has improved by the draining of marshes 
in the south and by the admission of a little water into the 
Saraswati itself by a cut from the Kunti Nadi. The rest of .the 
district, including ArambSgh, is more or less rural, containing, 
however, many populous villages. 

According to the census of 1901, the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation (20 per cent.) living in towns is higher than in any 
9 ther Bengal district, while the villages are also unusually large, 
for 51 per cent, have 500 to 2,000 inhabitants and only one- 
third (34 per cent.) contain less than 500. 

LiN- The dideot in common use is that known as Central Bengali 

svAss. Qj Metropolitan, which forms the basis of modern literary Bengali 
and is sb called because it is the vernacular of the metropolitan 
(Jistricts, viz., Howrah, the 24-Parganas, Hooghly and Nadia. 
The Muhammadans usually talk Bengali, but the better 
educated often use Urdu, though in a more or less cornipt 
form. West of the DwSrakeswar, the current speech is 
affected by the Earhi dialect of Bankura and Burdwan, the 
pronunciation being somewhat different, and the intonation 
crisper. The existence of European settlements in the district 
for centuries has left little mark on the vocabulary and practi¬ 
cally none on the grammar. 
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The history of vernacular Eteratare in this district can be Litewture. 
traced as far back as Akbar's time, when MsdhabSch&rya, the 
author ef Ckandi, flourished at Tribeni. Since then Hooghly 
has product some netable writers, e.g., in the British period, 
Eammohan Ray, KSri Ohand Mitra, Bhudeva Chandra Mukherji, 

Hem Chandra Bauerji, Chandra Nsth Basu, and Akhay Chandra 
SarkSr. Several well known composers of songs have also been 
born in the district, e.g., Aulii Manohar Ramnidhi Ghipta 
alim Nidhi Babu, Sridhara Kathaka, Anthony Firingi, and 
Govinda Adhikiri. 

Hindus at the census of 1901 numbered 861,116 or 82 per cent Esli. 
of the population, and Muhammadans 184,577 or 17'5 per cent. 

Members of other reUgions were few in number, viz., Animists 
(2,766;, Christians (759), Brahmos (26), Jains ;25), Buddhists 
(6) and Sikhs (4). The proportion (rf Hindus has increased 
slightly, being 78’23 per cent, in 1872, 81’25 in 1881, 81‘50 
in 1891 and 82 0 in 1901. On the other hand, the percentage 
of Muhammadans has decreased slightly, falling from 21’61 in 
1872 to 18-64 in 1881,17-89 in 1891 and 17-5 in 1901. 

The animistic tribes, though they have few representatives, 
have been steadily increasing. In 1872 they were not enumer¬ 
ated separately; in 1881 only 37 Santals were returned; and in 
1891, when a more careful classification was made, 2,035 persons 
were returned as Santals and 19 as members of other tribes. In 
1901, Santals had increased to 9,955, Oraons to 3,460, Bhumijes 
to 1,761 and Khairas to 1,530 A part of this increase may be 
due to better enumeration, but the bulk is undoubtedly caused by 
immigration. The Santals congregate chiefly in thanas Dhania- 
khali, Bandua and Haripal; the Bhumij in thana BaUgarh; 
the Khairas in thina Pandua. As there are nearly as many , 
females as men among them, it may be presumed that they hav^ 
settled permanently in those tracts. The case is different with 
the Oraons, who at the time of the census were found chiefly in« 
thanas Serampore, Chanditala and Singur. There was a marked 
disproportion between the sexes, viz., 213 females to 3,2^7 males, 
which goeS to show that they were merely temporary innnigrants 
who had come to work in the mills and on earthwork. The 
disorepaniy between the number of aboriginals and the number of 
Animists is due to the fact that all the Bhumij and Ehcdras, 
and most of the Oraons and Santals, were returned as Hindiu 
and not Animists. * 

The Christian community in 1901 inoluded 192 Europeans, 94 Chtiittani. 
Eurasians and 473 native Chiistians,—asmall number, considering 
the fact that Saftmpore was long the headquarters of the Bapti^ 
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missionaries, and that there-trhre European settlements along 
the Hooghly for more than two centnries. The majority were 
residents of the towns of Serampore (466) and Hooghly* (219); 
of the remainder, most were enumerated 'in the rural thSna of 
PanduS, where the Free Church of Scotland has a missionary 
centre at MahSnSd. The majority of the Europeans were 
members of the Anglican communion; of the Eurasians, more than 
half were Eoman Catholics; and of the native Christiana, 193 
were Baptists, 136 Presbyterians and 60 Eoman Catholics The 
Eurasians are decreasing owing to migration to Calcutta, Howrah 
and Chandemagore. 

The Baptist Mission maintains a college at Serampore and a 
training school forinative pastors. The United Free Church Mission 
has a high English school attached to the mission house at Chinsura 
and another school on the hospital road, as well as a zanSna mission 
house in Hooghly. There are also four outstations, vis., at Tribeni, 
at Inchura in thSna BalSgarh, at Sonatigri near SultangachhS in 
thina Polba, and at MahSnad, where it keeps up a small 
dispensary and school. The Prior of Bandel manages a school for 
Catholics, which is attended by about 75 boys. 

Satgaon and subsequently Hooghly were long the headquarters 
of Mughal Governors; and many Muhammadans were consequently 
attracted to the district. Their descendants are now mostly found 
in the Hooghly subdivision, particularly in thanas Hooghly, 
Pandua, BalSgarh and DhaniakhSli. A few also, who receiyed 
grants of land, made their homes along the old Saraswati in thina 
Chanditali and round Mandiran in thina Goghit,where their 
descendants are known as aimad&n (from aima, a grant). At the 
census of 1901 the bulk of the Muhammadans were returned 
as Sheikhs, their number being 162,632, while there were 3,699 
Pathins and 2,732 Saiyads. A few were returned as Ajlif or 
low-class (1,180), Bediya or gipsies (578), Dhawi or fishermen 
^1,499), Mallik or soldier’s descendants (2,694); bat more (6,079) 
continued to call themselves Jolihi or weavers. 

The Sheikhs account for more than 88 per cent, of the total 
number of Muhammadans. They are found in all thinas, and 
it* is believed that many of them are descendants of Hindu 
converts, who assumed this title in order to establish a claim to 


espectability. 

Among the Muhammadas of Hooghly there are a few Ashrii 
or high class families. Those entitled to this designation are 
dtieflyfouhd at Pandui and Hooghly in the Sadar subdivision 


at PhmphurS, Sitapur and Bandipur in the Serampore subdivirion 
and at Mandiiui in the Aitobigh sebdivkitm. Mazriagas 
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between them and the Ajlsf or lower olaageg are not interdicted 
by religion, bnt, ae a matter of practice, do not take place, nnleas 
the Ajlif bridegroom happens to’be rich or learned. TheAsluaf 
do not oidinarily sif or eat with the AjlSf or engage in any 
profession or trade which is conadered undignified or degrading, 
but tailoring is not despised. 

The JoMas or wearers, and the Kabaris (J[unjr&s) or vegeta- JoSbii. 
ble-sellers, rank very low, and no Ashr&f will ordinarily marry 
with them. They follow several Hindu customs. They marry 
within their own respective castes, excommunicate members for 
social offences, which may, however, be atoned for by a feast given 
to their fellow oastemen, and use cow-dung to plaster the floor, 
like Hindus. JoMas also join the Shiahs, and beat drums, 
in the Muharram procession. 

More than four-fifths of the population are Hindus, distributed HindM. 
among numerous castes and semi-Hinduiaed tribes. At the 
census of 1901, the following castes and tribes were returned as 
numbering more than 10,000;—Bagdis, Vaishnavas, BSuris, 
Br&hmans, Doms, Goklas, Kaibaittas, HSmkrs, Hiyasths, Keoris, 

Muchis, Napits, Sadgops, Tantis and Telia. 

The BrShmans number (in 1901) 72,906, excluding degraded Biihnnni. 
Brihmans such as Agradanis, Patits, or Daivajnas. Including the 
latter, the numerical strength of this caste is practically the same 
as it was 20 years before, being 76,271 in 1881 and 76,317 in 
1901. A few immigrants have been attracted by the sanctity of 
the river BhSgirathI or by the prospects of employment in the 
various mills and factories, bnt more appear to have left the distriot 
to work in Galoutta, Howrah and other places. The Brahmans 
of Hooghly belong mostly to the Rarhi sub-caste, so called from 
residence in the old territorial division of RSrh. The cutren| 
tradition is that they are descended from five learned Brihmans 
brought from Kanauj by King Adisur in the 11th century, because 
he found the local Brihmans too ignorant to perform Vedic 
oeremonies. But this theory is doubtful, as in the following 
century Haliyndha, the Brihman minister of Lakshmaha Sena, 
stigmatized the Eirhiya Brihmans as ignorant of Vedic rites.* , 

The most remarkable of their social easterns is KuBnism 
or the system of hypergamy. The origin of this system is 
described as follows in the or chronicles of the 

genealogists. Bhaiisora, king of Eiih, divided the Birhi Brih> 
mans into three classes, viz., (1) Mukhya Kulins or the bast, (2) 


* M. M. CiMkrsrsrtii during <it l^n f, A. B. 8. 


1906, ^ 176, 
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Ghiuna Knlins or the lower class, and (3) Srotriyaa or the ordinary 
‘ hearers.’ The Gauna Knlins were excluded from the high class 
of Knlins by Lakshmana Sena, and, mixing with Srotriytfa, were 
further subdivided into (a) Susiddha or highly approved, (i) Siddha 
or the approved, (c) Sadhya or capable of being approved, and 
(d) Ari or inimical. Of the original Knlins, only fourteen gdins 
or headmen of viUpges were considered pure by king BallBla 
Sena. Three of the fourteen Gauna Knlins became Siddha, four 
Sadhya, and seven Ari; while the thirty-seven original gdint 
of Srotriyas were treated as Susiddha. 

In course of time, during the Musalman rule, when there was 
no longer a Hindu king to control the social system, gVeat 
changes took place in their social organization. In the 16th 
century, Devibar Ghatak, an influential genealogist of Jessore, 
aided by the Hindu landlords, systematized several of the changes 
which had taken place among the Knlins. The original Kulin 
famines were now subdivided into Smbhava or originally pure, 
Bhanga or broken, and Bansaja or those born of ordinary famiUes, 
i.e,, those who had lost all Kuh'nism. These families were further 
brought under 36 meh or groups, named either after the clan 
ancestor, such as Sarvanandi or GopSl Ghataki, or after the clan 
village, such as Phuliyft or Khardah. The Kulins wore also 
restricted to marriage within their respective meh, thus forming 
endogamous groups; but they continued to be subject to the old 
rule of marriage outside their respective yotras and even gSint, a 
Mukherji giving his daughter not to another Mukherji but to 
someChatterji or Banerji, subject to his not being a close relative. 
A Kulin girl could thus marry only a Kulin boy of her own met; 
on the other hand, a Kulin boy could marry not only a Kulin 
girl of the same mel, but also a Srotriya girl. H he married a 
girl of a Bhanga or Bansaja family, he became a Bltanga, but 
the family into which he married would have an accession of 
‘dignity.t 

The artificial restrictions in favour of a Kulin bridegroom 
naturally gave rise to great difficulties in efiecting the marriage 
of Kulin girls and also of non-Kulin ESrhi girls. The competi- 
tion for Kulin husbands on the part of the non-Kulin dasses was 
as strong as before, while the proportionate number of pure 
Kulins had been reduced by the loss of those who had become 
Bhangs and Bansajas. The result was that polygamy oame into 
fashion. It became popular with Kulins because the accident of 
birth enabled them to earn a good income; it was accepted 

t by Muhima Chsndts Msiamdir, pa 4W-167,178, 176, 
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by the paienta of the girk as offering the only means of complying 
with the requirements of their social code. Matrimony thus 
becamS a sort of prqfesaion, and the Kulin husband did not have 
the trouHe and expense of maintaining and looking after his 
wives, for they were genemlly left in their parents’ homes after 
marriage. 

With the spread of education and the growth of edaod;ed 
public opinion, the custom of polygamy has practically died out 
in West Bengal. The anxiety of parents to marry their daugh¬ 
ters to Kulins or Bhangas is still strong, but qualifioatious 
other than that of birth are now looked for, e.g., education, 
ability, etc. The number of members of many meh has, however, 
fallen off, and as large sums are demanded and have to be 
paid for a suitable bridegroom, the marrige problem is a hard 
one for a parent unlucky enough to have a large family, 
Indirectly, the paucity of bridegrooms is having a good effect, 
for it is forcing up the marriageable age of girk, subject, 
however, to the pre-existing rule regarding puberty. The meh 
are ako being slowly intermingled owing to the evasion of restric¬ 
tions by educated Brahmans leading a town life. 

Numerically the Bagdis are the strongest caste in the district, BSgdU. 
and their number has been steadily rising, viz., from 134,115 in 
1881 to 188,723 in 1901. This increase is due partly to the 
influx of Bagdi coolies from outside, partly to the more complete 
iticlusion of several sub-castes, many of whom were probably 
enumerated among other castes in previous censuses, and partly 
to the fecundity of Bagdi women and the comparative ease 
with which outsiders are admitted into the caste. They con¬ 
gregate chiefly in the west, viz., in the ArSmbagh subdivision 
and in the adjoining thanas of Kristanagar, HaripSl, PoLbS* 
and Dhaniskhsli. The name B5gdi is said to be derived from 
the old territorial divisioa of Bagri. Their distribution tencjp 
to show that they migrated into thk dktriot from the west. 

This inference is corroborated by the fact that further east, i.e., 
in Nadia and the 24-PaTganas, their social rank k low, while to 
the west they have a better status, e.g., in BankurS a number 
are mtMr ghdtitah, and in M&nbhiim some zamindars are believed 
to be BSgdk by descent. The eastern movement also tends to 
Hinduize them more completely. For example, in Baiiknra, 
Minbhum and the northern Feudatory States of Orissa^ BSgdis 
practise both infant and adult marriage, and ia the latter 
case sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated. In Hooghly, 
on the othey^hand, infant i&arriage is the rule and adult 
mairiage the exception; while east of the Bhi^^thl the 
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B&gdis aasmne complete igooranoe of the oostom of adalt 
marriage. Divorce ia lees common in the east than in the west; 
while members of the Tentulia section, chiefl,v found in HSoghly, 
do not allow widows to re-marry, do not take beef, afid do not 
usnally admit into their circle members of higher castes, as those 
further west do. Brahmanical influence is traceable also in the 
period of mourning,, which is 31 days among the Tentulias and 
Eusmetias, as among other Sudras, but is 13 days among the 
Trayodasas (as their name signifies) and 11 days only among the 
Nodas, as in Orissa. 

Socially the Tentulias rank highest and then the Dulias; 
in this district, though not jaldcharauii/a, Ganges water can 
be taken from them, while their touch does not defile in the case 
of dry things or liquids, like oil and ght. The lowest in the 
social scale are the Nodas, with whom the other sub-castes do not 
intermarry. Excepting the Nodas, who are generally fishmongers 
and Manjhis or Daodamanjhis, who are usually boatmen and 
fishermen, the bulk of the sub-castes in this district work as landless 
labourem or are nomadic cultivators. Many DuUas, however, still 
carry dulis (palanquins' or catch fish ; while many Tentulias and 
Kasaikulias work as masons or prepare lime for chewing with 
betel-leaf. A number of Tentulias and DuUas are also employed 
as servants, especially in non-Brahman houses. Mr. W. B. 
Oldham, formerly Collector of Burdwan, has surmised that the 
B&gdis formed “ the section of the Mai who accepted life aiSd 
civilization in the cultivated country as serfs and co-reUgionista 
of the Aryans."’ 

Next to the Bagdis, the Eaibarttas are the most numerous 
caste in Hooghly. Their number has been gradually rising, viz., 
frpm 142,526 in 1881 to 156,886 in 1901. The main caste of 
eastern Midnapore, they have overflowed into the districts of 
i^owrah and Hooghly on the west, and across the Bhagirathi 
river into the 24-Farganas, Nadia and Mursnidabad on the east. 
Naturally, therefore, the Eaibarttas congregate chiefly in the 
south of this district, viz, in thanas Ehanakul and Ar&mbagh, 
Cljanditala, Haripal and Singur, and maoy also have settled in 
the low riparian tract of Balagarh thana. The great,majority 
returned themselves at the census of 1901 as Ch&si or cultivators, 
and only 5 per cent, as JeUya or fishers. Except a very few who 
oall themselves Tutiys from their cultivation of mulberry, the 
Ch&si Eaibarttas in Hooghly have no real endogamous groups, 
but are merely subdivided territorially into Uttar-E&rhi and 
Dakhin-B&rhi fnorth and south B&rh). Most j^Uow Yaish- 
aavism, with. Gosaiiu as Qurut or spiritual guides. Generally 
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gpeaHng, they are well off, and they hare the reputation of being 
the thriftiest and most iudustrious of the oultiTating classes. 

The'fuuotional o^tes come in the following order numeri- Fanctlon. 
callyS^gops or cultivating GbSlas (59,417), GoalSs proper or ** 
herdsmen (46,083), TeUs or oilmen (35,498), Tantis or weavers 
(25,219), Kayasthis or writers (23,610) and Muchis or cobblers. 

The KSyasths have comparatively few* representatives in Kiyaitln. 
this district; and the census figures show a slow decrease from 
25,484 in 1881 to 23,610 in 1901, a decrease that may be partially 
explained by deaths from malaria and emigration to Calcutta 
and Howrah. They belong mostly to the Dakhin-ESrhi sub-caste, 
and are found largely in the three head-quarters thanas. 

The Sadgops seem to be declining, as their number feE from S«dgop>. 
61,021 in 1881 to 59,417 in 1901. They are found chiefly in 
the westernmort thSna of Q-oghat, and in the adjoining 
thanas of Arambagh, OhanditalS and Dhaniakhali. This 
distribution suggests a migration from the west or north-west; 
and even now they are proportionately most numerous edong the 
western border from the Goplballabpur th&na of Midnapore on 
the south to Eirbhiim on the north; one group (the Kumar 
or Kuar) claims to be Kulins, on the ground of being descended 
from the eight chiefs who ruled over Gopbhum on the bank 
of the Ajai river. The Sadgops have two territorial endogamous 
groups, Purba-kuEya and Paschim-kuliyS, i.e., those on the 
east and west bank of the BhSgirathi; and most in the Hooghly 
district belong to the latter group. They are chiefly cultivators 
and are genoiaUy weU-to do. 

The foUowing is a brief account of the principal Hindu festi- 
vals beginning with the first month of the Bengali year, »e., vmi- 
Baisakh (April-May), which has 30 or 31 days. New yearti 
day is celebrated chiefly by tradesmen, who now close their old 
accounts and open new ledgers. On this day bathing in the, 
Ganges, especiaUy at Tribeni, is considered very auspicious. 

The entire month of Baisakh is looked upon as a favourable 
time for good deeds and for the performance of reEgious 
duties. WhEe it lasts, a large number of people, mostly women, 
come fron? various parts of the Province to pour water over the 
Ungam of Siva at Chinsura, caUed ShSndeswar. 

The next month is JyaiA.tha (31 or 32 days), which corre¬ 
sponds to the latter end of May and the first part of Jutle. In 
this mouth the god Jagannath and the Ganges are specially wor¬ 
shipped. On the tenth day of the bright half of the month the 
banks of the.Hooghly are Ened with thousands of people, 
who perform their ablutions in its sacred water, worshipping 
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the Ganges. In this month also almost eveiy Hindn household 
observes a social ceremony called the Shashthi Pnj& (better known 
in Bengal as Jftm&i Shashthi), when sons-;n-law are hdspitably 
entertained by their mothers-in-law and presented ^th flowers 
and clothes. On the full-moon day the bathing festival of 
Jagannath is celebrated with special pomp at Mahesh. 

In Aahar (June'July) the only important religious festival is 
the Rath Jati® or Car Festival, with the TJlta-rath marking the 
return of the car; this festival is celebrated in Mahesh and Ballabh- 
pur. In Sraban (July-August) the only festival of any importance 
is the Jhulan Jatra, the rocking festival. It is so called because 
the image of Krishna is seated on a throne (generally made of wood), 
which is suspended by ropes from the ceiling, and rocked to and 
fro like a child in its cradle. Another religious festival which 
takes place in this month is the worship of Manasa Devi, the 
goddess of snakes, which is chiefly observed in the villages. In 
Bhadra (August-September) the only festival worthy of notice is 
the Janmashtami (followed the next day by Nandotshab), the 
anniversary of the birth of Krishna. This is generally observed 
by Taishnavas, and by boys reading at p&thsdlUt, and is presided 
over by guru-muhataym of the old school. 

The next month Aswin .(September-October) is a highly auspi¬ 
cious month with the Hindus, as the Durga Puja takes place in it. 
On the fuU-moon, which immediately follows the Durga Puja, the 
festival of Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, is celebrated. 
In Karttik (Ootober-November) several important religious 
festivals take place, viz., Shyama Puja, Jagaddhatri Puja, K&rttik 
Puja and Rarii Jatra. In this month also a social festival called 
Bhratri Dwitiya takes place. No important festival is celebrated 
b the month of Agrahayan (November-Deoember), In Pans 
(December-January) the Dttarayan festival takes place at 
Tribeni. On the last day of the month large numbers of pil¬ 
grims, coming from different parts of the Province, bathe in the 
Ganges. On this occasion a fair is held at Tribeni, and Hindu 
families prepare and eat various kinds of cakes andj generally 
enjoy themselves. In the month of Magh (January-Februaiy) 
the worship of Saraswati (godd(»8 of learning) takes place, pens, 
ink and books being laid aside for the time and worshipped. In 
Ph&lguu (February-Maroh) the most important festivals are the 
SivaratiS and the Dol or Holi festival, which are too well known 
io call for description. A large mlA is held at Tarakeswar in 
lonnection with the SivarStrl festival. 

In Chaitra (Maroh-April), Ihe last month ,.Qf the Bengali 
rear, ^0 greid: swinging festival called Charak Pujft, takes place. 
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It is observed on the last day of the month, corresponding at pre¬ 
sent to 13th April, and is celebrated with some pomp, more 
paiticillarly at TSrajceswar. At Chinsura the festival is observed 
in front* of the temple of 8hai:de8war and is followed by a 
fair, which lasts the whole of the next month. Besides these 
fixed festivals, edipses of the moon and siin are considered 
auspicious. During eclipses large numbers of Hindus bathe in the 
Gtanges and old cooking pots are discarded, being replaced by 
new. 

The principal places of pilgrimage in the district are Tribeni, 

Mahesh, Ballabhpur and Tarakeswar. The principal Hindu aaixAsi. 
festivals celebrated at Tribeni are (1) Makar Sankranti and 
Uttarayan held on the last day of Paus and the first day of 
the succeeding month of Magh. A meia or fair is held at 
Tribeni on the occasion of this festival, which usually lasts for 
three days and is attended by several thousand persons. 

(2) Vishnupadi Sankrtati, held in honour of the sun at the time of 
the vernal equinox, on the last day of the Hindu month of Magh. 

The principal religious rite consists in bathing. (3) Bfiruni, 
the great bathing festival of Bengal, held in the month of 
Chaitra in honour of Baruna, the god of the waters. The fair 
and religious ceremonies only last one day. (4; Dasahara, held 
within the Hindu month of Jyaishtha in honour of the goddess 
Gangs. The festival lasts one day. (5) Karttik Puja, on the 
l&st day of the month of the same name, is in honour of 
the god Karttikeya, the son of the goddess Durga, A fair 
is heldatBSnsberia near Tribeni, and the festival lasts for one day 
only. 

Two important festivals connected with the god Jagannath are 
held at Mahesh and Ballabhpur. The first is the SnSn J&trS, or- 
bathing festival of Jagannath, which takes place at the full moon 
of the month of Jyaishtha. It only lasts one day, but is 
attended by a large concourse of people from the neighbouring 
villageB and from Calcutta. The ceremony simply conskts in 
bringing the god out of his temple on to a platform, add bathing ' 
him iu the presence of the multitude, who make offerings to the 
deity, ^i^deen days after the bathing festival, the Eath Jatra 
or Car Festival takes place. The god is again brought out 
of his temple at Mahesh, placed on a huge ear, and dragged 
fora distance of about a mile to the village of Ballabhpnr, 
where he is placed in the temple of another god, Eidha- 
ballabh. After the lapse of eight days, the Dlta-rath or return 
journey takes.place, the god being escorted baok to his temple in 
the same way as he was brought out. A large fail u hdd at 
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Mihesh at the time of the festival. People combine business tvitl 
pleasure ; and long lines of booths axe constructed, in which i 
brisk trade is carried on in cloth and trinkets, such as liking 
glasses, combs, boxes, caps, mats, hookahs, children’s toys, etc 
On the Sunday which falls within the 9 days of the festiva 
a river f^te used to be held; for about a mile opposite t 
Ballabhpur the river was crowded with boats, the occupants o 
which engaged in singing, music, dancing and other diverstone 
Although the fair lasts for nine days, the religious ceremonia 
is confined to the first day, on which the idol is taken t( 
Ballabhpur, and the ninth day,( on which it is conveyed bacl 
to Mfthesh. On these days the crowd is immense, and on some 
occasions it is estimated to amount to a hundred thonsauc 
persons. 

The shrine at T&rakeswar is another sacred place, to whicl 
pilgrims fiock at all times of the year, principally for the 
fulfilment of vows on recovery from sickness. Two large religioui 
gatherings are held every year for the worship of Siva, the deitj 
of the temple. The first of them is the Sivaiatri, held ii 
February, on the fourteenth day after the full moon in the 
month of Phalgun, a day specially sacred to Siva. The three 
essential observances of the Sivaratrl are fasting by night and 
day, holding a vigil, and worshipping the lingam during the 
night. The second important religious festival held at the 
Tarakeswar temple is the Ohaitra Sankrfinti, on the last day ^ 
the Hindu month of Ohaitra and of the Bengali year, which 
is also the day of the swinging festival. The temple ie 
also visited during the whole of the month of Ohaitra by a large 
number of persons from the surrounding neighbourhood, within a 
cireuit of 40 or 50 miles, These persons generally belong to 
the lower castes, who come to perform some penance, or to lead 
aj, ascetic life for a time, in fulfilment of a vow made to Siva 
in time of sickness or in danger, or in order to gain a reputation 
for piety. For 10 days the devotees chasten the flesh by fasting, 
etc. Formerly, during the last few days of this ppriod of 
penance, which ends with the Ohaitra Sankr&uti, self-inflicted 
tortures were added to the ordinary penance. Numbers of 
Sannyieds and other Sivite ascetics voluntarily subjected them¬ 
selves to torture by walking upon live embers, throwing them¬ 
selves down from a height, piercing their body and tongue with 
pincers, etc.; concluding on the last day (that of the Ohaitra 
SankrSnti} with swinging themselves from a high pole by means 
of hooks pierced through the fleshy musdea on both, sides of the 
sjnne. [Aese. and other practices of the sort are now prohibited 
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by Gbvemment; and the Bwinging festival of the pieseut daj is 
a very harmless affair, compared to what it used to be, the 
votaries^iow being mqfely suspended by a belt. 

The pdnoipd Muhammadan festivals observed in the district miesh. 
of Hooghly, as in other Muhammadan places, are (1) the two Idt, 

^2) the 8hiib-i-B‘rSt, (3) the Futiha Dou-aedaham, and (4) the ” 1 ” 
Muhairam. These are prescribed either by thg KerSn or the Hidk 
(the traditions), and the modes of celebrating them are more or 
less uniform. 

The Id» are (a) the Id-uUFUr (or the lesser Bairim as it is 
called in Turkey) and (A) the Lt-ui-Zohd (or the greater Biiirdm). 

The Id-ul-Fitr begins on the 1st Shawal (the tenth month), and is 
the feast with which Muhammadans break the fast of Eamzan. 

The month of Eamzan has a peculiar sanctity in the oaten* 
dar of IslSm, as during this month the Prophet Muhammad 
received the revelations brought down from heaven by the Angel 
Gabriel. The words of the Kordn are:—“ Te shall fast in the 
month of Eamz&n, in which the Koran was sent down from 
heaven. Therefore let him among you who shall be present in this 
month, fast; but he who shall be sick or on a journey, shall fast 
the like numbers of other days.” Again —“Those who can keep 
it, and do not, must redeem their neglect by maintaining a poor 
man.” MusahnSns are therefore bound—subject to exceptions 
in. the case of travellers and sick persons—to fast during 
the' whole of this month, from the day of the appearance 
of the new moon till the appearance of the next new moon. 

During this period they must abstain from eating, drinking and 
intercourse with women, from daylight till sunset; after sunset 
they may break their fast. During this month special reUgions 
services are held in the mosques at Hooghly at the time of Itha ■ 
(nightly prayer), and a large number of beggars are daily fed at 
the Im&mbSrS. , 

The Id-ul-Fitr lasts three days. On the morning of the first 
day prayers are offered up in the mosques, Jdgaht, and the 
Im&mbarS, It is an impressive sight to see at this time the 
orderly phalanx of Musalmans bent in prayer on the rough grey 
quadranglr of the Saiyad Ch&nd mosque, on the polished marble 
dabs of the ImSmbara, or on the grassy earth in front of an 
Idgiih -all facing towards the Jahah to the west. Prayer being 
over, the Khuthd is recited, and at its close, prayers are offered up 
for the prosperity of H&m, the preservation of peace and unity, 
etc. After this, the congregation embrace one another and then 
depart to theii; JiomeB. For thrle days together demonstrations 
of joy are kept up; dtar and pdn are freely distributed; fpends 
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go roand risiting each other; milk, dates and other oonfeotions 
are distributed amongst them. 

The ld-uz-sol.6, popularly called the Bakr-Id, is the feast of the 
saerifiee, and begins on the tenth of the month of Zil*hajja (the 
twelfth month). Prayers, followed by the recital of the 
are offered up in the Imambsra, the Saiyad Chand and other 
mosques, and ^eep^ goats, and kine are sacrificed The origin of 
this festival is traced to the sacrifice of a ram in place of Ismail. 
According to the Koran, Abraham was commanded in a dream to 
sacrifice his beloved son Ismail, but when he had. laid him prostrate 
on his face ready for sacrifice, a ram appeared and was substituted 
as a victim. 

Shstb-i-Barat on the 14th Shaban (the eighth month), is 
another important Muhammadan festival. During the daytime 
alms are distributed, prayers offered up, and presents in the shape 
of Afl/tfa, bread and other dainties sent to friends; at night fire¬ 
works are let off. The tradition regarding the origin of this 
festival is that the Prophet, having had one of his teeth knocked 
out by a stone slung at him in a battle, was given hdlwa to eat by 
his daughter Fatima. 

Fntiha-Uowaidakam is the anniversary of the Prophet’s death 
and occurs on the 12th Eabi-ul-Awal (the third month) It is a 
day of mourning in the Moslem world. Manhxd nharifs (hymns 
and narratives chronicling the Prophet’s career) are recited in 
the houses of moat of the well-to. do Moslems at Hooghly,tt,nd 
sweets are generally distributed among those who attend. 

The Mvthm ram (the first month) is a period of deep mourning 
commemorating ‘ the life and death struggle between Hasan and 
Husain, the sons of Fatima and grandsons of the Prophet, on one 
side, and Yezid, son of MoyaviS, on the other, which culminated in 
ihe slaughter of the scions of the Alel-ul-Bait (or Prophet’s family) 
on the bloody battlefield of KarbelS.’ The Sunnis observe the 
Muharram as a period of silent mourning, offer up prayers and 
distribute alms to the poor and helpless. The Shi^s have more 
open demonstrations of sorrow. 

At Hooghly the Muharram is celebrated with unusual pomp and 
ceremony owing to the existence of the Shiah ImSmb^a of Haji 
Muhammad Mohsin. Here the Mamia or funeral service is held 
every night, audpi/dc, kormd, etc., are daily distributed among th< 
Muhaipmadan residents of Hooghly. On the 7th and 8th days d 
the Muharram long processions, with horses, elephants, bannen 
and flags,start from the ImBmb&r&. On the 9th night (Kutl-ki-rit 
or the' night of slanghter) there is another procession, beating 
scores^ (dsMit, flags, banners and torches, an^‘headed by th( 
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priests of the Im&mbara, who pausfe' at erery turn, reriting 
the funeral hymns and beating their breasts. On the 10th day 
(Ashura^, the day on which the burial of the martyrs took place, 
a similar procession starts from the Imamb5r4 and consigns the 
effigy of Husain to the tank at Karbela. 

Besides the usual festivals which are prescribed by the Koran 
or the traditions, there are some religious ^fairs peculiar to the 
Muhammadans in theHooghly district, held in connection with the 
shrines at Pandua and 'J ribeni. At Pandua there is a shrine of a 
Muhammadan saint named Shah SuH Sultan, where fairs are held 
every year in the months of Pans, Phslgun and Chait. On the 
west" side of the shrine there is a sacred tank called Pir Pukhur. 
Men and women resort to this tank on the 29th Pans, stay there 
the whole night, and commence bathing in it at 3 a,m. 
There is an alligator in the tank, called Kala Khan, to which 
women make votive offerings in the hope of being blessed 
with issue Bathing over, the pilgrims wend their way bock to 
the shrine via Mandirtala, scattering rice, cowries, etc, on the way. 
Some sit down along the route, and recite the Koran and religious 
hymns. Another fair tak^ place towards the end of Paush on the 
Uttarayaii Sankranti (a Hindu festival) and lasts 8 or 10 days; 
it is well attended, and many shopkeepers come to it from adjoin¬ 
ing places. The fair which is held in Phalgun lasts only two or 
three days, and is not so well attended as the Paush fair. The fair 
which is held in Chait is better attended than the Phllgun fair, 
but lasts only five or six days. Pilgrims generally carry away 
with them a pitcher of water drawn from the Pir Pukhur, which 
they scrupulously preserve. 

At Tribeni the shrine of Shah Jafar Khan Gthazi is said to 
have been in existence for 700 years. According to tradition, he 
was a warrior saint, who, on coming to Shihpur, waged war with, 
and defeated, the Hindu E&ja of Mahanad. Two fairs take place 
at Tribeni, one in the beginning of MSgh and the other during' 
the Dol Jatra. The fair which takes place in Magh lasts one 
day, and that held during the Dol JatrS lasts four or five days 
Muhamm^an pilgrims sacrifice fowls, goats, etc., during bo^ 
these fairs. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

Amoko the first Christian missionaries in the district were 
Angustiuian friars, who came from Goa to the Portuguese settle¬ 
ment at Hooghly in the second half of the 16th century 
and were the principal missionary body in Bengal. According 
to tradition, a Portuguese captain named Tavares, who was a 
favourite of the tolerant Emperor Akbar, succeeded in indu¬ 
cing him to allow the public preaching of the Christian faith 
and the erection of Christian churches. In 1599 a church was 
built at Bandel, a mile away from the Portuguese factory, and 
also a monastery, which became the headquarters of the Augusti- 
nian missionaries. The success of their labours was attested and 
keenly resented by the Muhammadans. The author of the Bdthhah- 
hSmi, writing in the first half of the 17th century, complained that 
the Europeans infected the inhabitants round Hooghly with 
the Nazarene teaching, some by force and more by hope of gain. 
Khifi Khan again (circa 1720) wrote bitterly that, of all fhe 
odious practices of the Portuguese, the most odious was the way in 
which they took any orphans there might be in their settlements 
and, whether Brahmans or Saiyads, made them Christians and 
slaves. It seems at least certain that the Portuguese of Hooghly 
made their slaves turn Christians, for we have it on the authority 
of Bernier that they regularly bought up slaves from the pirates 
pf the Bay, who ‘ boast, the infamous scoundrels, that they make 
more Christians in a twelve-month than all the missiojaries of the 
Indies do in ten years,” 

The resentment of the Emperor Shah JahSn at thjs prosely- 
tiriug is said to have been one of the reasons for the attack 
on Hooghly in 1632. After its fall, the Christian captives 
were transported to Agra and exposed to the bitter persecution 
mentioned in the last chapter. “Even the children, priests and 
monks shared the universal doom....Some of the monks, however, 
remained .faithful to their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and 
dier Portuguese settlements by the kind exertions of the Jasuit 
and other miSsionaxies at Agrit, who, notwithi^nding all this 
oontinned in their dwell^ and were enabled to 
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aooompliah their benevolent pnrpbie b; the poweiM tdd of money 
and the -warm interoesaion of their friends.”* Eeoent researches 
have simwn that two clerics, Father Emmanael d’Anhaya and 
Father Emmanael Qtttcia, died in prison at Agra in 1633 and 
1634, “pc/s ft'' I f., for the faith, and two priests followed them to 
the grave in 1634 The two clerics mast have been among 
the Aagnstioian friars who remained faithful, and the place 
where they were buried is still called the Warfyrs’Chapel, t The 
Prior of Hooghly (Father Antonio da Cristo), however, is said to 
have remained in prison at Agra tUl 1640, when an Augustinian 
friar, Father Manrique, procured his release + The Portuguese 
wera allowed to re-enter Hooghly in 1633 and, according to the 
account quoted in the preceding chapter, the Emperor Shah Jahan 
■mis so deeply impressed by the miraculous preservation of Father 
John da Cruz, that he not only permitted them to rebuild the 
church at Bandel, but also gave it an endowment of 777 bighin. 
The church, which had been destroyed during the sack of Hooghly, 
was rebuilt by a pious Portuguese, named Gomez de Soto, in 1660. 
Near this church stood the church of Miserioordia, to which an 
orphanage was attached; and there was also a nunnery, at which 
merchants and others left their daughters to be educated during 
their absence from home. 

Later accounts pourtray the Augustinian friars in an unfavour¬ 
able light. For instance, about fifty years after the restoration of 
the church, Alexander Hamilton remarked, in bluff sailor fashion:— 
“Tfie Bandel, at present deals in no sort of commodities but what 
are in request at the court of Yenus, and they have a church where 
the owners of such goods and merchandise are to be loet -with; and 
the buyer may be conducted to proper shops, where the commodi¬ 
ties may be seen and felt, and a priest to be security for the 
soundness of the goods ” After 1766, that year of trouble for 
Hooghly, the establishment declined, “ The hospice of Bandel,” 
■wrote Georgi in 1760, ‘‘was formerly celebrated and distinguished,# 
not so much for the size of its Wildings as for the number of 
religious men and the magnificence of its public schods, but in coo- 
sequenoe oi the calamities of the times it is almost deriitule of in¬ 
habitants except a few ”§ Subsequently, however, it appears to have 
recovered, ht in 1797 the Prior felt himself strong enou^ to claim 
independent d'vil and oiiminal jurisdiction, except in cases of 

' Bernier’# Trsveli. 

t The Herd. H. Hoaten, 8.J., Jmit Uiui*Miri*i is Striktn Inili (1906), 

p.82. • 

1 H.d. Keene, ShM »f tht Bittorg ef Bindoitan (1889), p;. 198-99 j 
Revd. H. Hoeten, 1910,^ip. 2824. 

§ Tit PorhiguM is Sortk MU, Cnlcntta Reriew, VoU V, 1816. 
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muider, over all the ryots'in the monastery lands. In support of 
his claim, he quoted the terms of a pharman of 1645 oonflnning the 
grant of 1633, and also a letter of 1787 prohibiting the Polleotor 
from exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction over the inhabit¬ 
ants of Bandel; but Government disallowed the claim.* 

The last Prior of the monastery, Father Joseph Gomez, died in 
1869, and ihe church is now in charge of a parish priest, who 
retains the title of Frior of Bandel. Out of the 777 htghAs granted 
by Shah Jahan, some 380 bighan still coi stitute an endowment 
of the church and yield a small rental. 

The Prior of Bandel occupies a somewhat unique position in 
Bengal in being under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Mailapur 
or Meliapur (St. Thom^) in Madras. This connection with Maila¬ 
pur embodies ecclesiastical history. Until the establishment, in 
1886, of the new Catholic hierarchy for India, the Homan Catholic 
missions were governed by vicars and prefeets-apostolio, all depen¬ 
dent on the Congregation de pi opagaii dn fide at Home. Within 
the territories assigned to ten of these vicars-apostolic, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa (appointed by the King of Portugal) had an “ extra¬ 
ordinary jurisdiction” over a certain number of persons and churches 
outside his diocese in various parts of India The independent 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa had its origin in the right of 
patronage (piidroado) over bishopries and benefices in the East, 
which was granted by the Popes to the Portuguese Crown. On 
the ruin of the Portuguese power in India, the Song of Portugal 
Was no longer in a position to exercise his patronage ; and even¬ 
tually, in 1838, as all the padroado bishoprics had been vacant for 
many years, Gregory XVI suppressed the sees of Cochin, Crang- 
anore and Mailapur, annexed their territories to the Vicariates- 
apostolic created by him or his predecessors, and limited the Goanese 
jurisdiction to Portuguese possessions. The Indo-Portuguese clergy 
as a body refused to abide by these orders, and a schism ensued. 
Eventually, in 1866, a Concordat was issued by which the padrcado 
was limit^ to one ecderiastical province, consisting of the Imetro- 
politan see of Goa and three sufEragan sees (Dam4n, Cochin and 
Mailapur), the Pope being free to make arrangements for the rest 
df India.t 

Jisom. The Jesuits also appear to have come to Hooghly before the 
close of the 16th oentuary. According to Fathers Besse and 
Hosten, two Jesuits came to Bengal in 1676 and insisted on the 
Portugese traders refunding to the Emperor Akbac certain 
sums dnh for anchorage and taxes of which they had defrauded 

• Tojhbee’i Steiei rf ike IdmUietraUem rf StofU]/, p. 8. 

t ty. W. Hnnter, The iWt»» Bmfirt (1898), pft 806-9. 
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;he exchequer. Bat through the influinoe of Pedro Tavares, the 
Captain of Hooghly, then (1678) at Fatehpur Sikri, all arrears were 
•emitted.^ The Fathers’ eonsoientious scruples and Pedro Tavares’ 
petition fewurably impressed the Emperor, and led eventually to 
he first Jesuit Mission at Fatehpur Sikri in 1680. The name 
)f only one of these Fathers in Bengal has been preserved. Father 
Anthony Vaz * Subsequently, we find that Hooghly was visited in 
1598 by two priests, Fernandez and Josa, who were sent to Bengal 
by Fementa, a Jesuit visitor at Goa. Fernandez subsequently 
went to Chittagong, where he was mutilated and killed in 1602, 
while Josa was sent on amission to the Sundarbans By 1603 
Jesuits had at least two stations in Bengal— one presumably at 
Hooghly and the other at Chittagongt- and in 1620 they estab¬ 
lished a branch of their Hooghly mission at Patna. According to 
the Lilterae Annuae of Cochin, dated December 1620, the 
Nawab of Patna “ having heard that some Portuguese merchants 
bad recently arrived in his territory, sent for them and received 
them with the utmost kindness, going so far as to send them 
his own elephant and horses caparisoned according to their 
custom. He likewise gave orders that every day as many horses 
as there were Portuguese should be held in readiness. 'I he 
Portuguese were so surprised at these marks of honour that they 
soon returned with presents, to show their gratitude and enter into 
friendship with him. He asked them whether there were Fathers 
of the Society in Bengal; and, on their answering that there were 
to be found some dispersed in several places throughout the 
country, he wrote a letter to the Superior requesting him to come 
and see him, as he had important afiairs to settle with him He 
offered him every means to alleviate the hardships of the journey 
and remove the difficulties in the way, volunteering to defray all 
the expenses for the building of a church and the maintenanoe of 
the Father who would be left in charge of it. 'Ihe Nawab also 
wrote to ‘ the Captain-General of that places’ and to two of the ' 
principal inhabitants, asking them to go aid see the bather and 
prevail upon him to comply with the request. These and other 
similar re^oiis finally decided the Father to undertake the 
journey, which he accomplished in sixteen days.”* The Nawih 
subsequently confessed secretly that he was a Christian, assigned 

* The Revdl. L. Basse, 8.I., and H. Hosten, t.l., List of Psrtuguess Jesuit 
Missionaries in Brogal and Burma, S. A. 8. B., Febniat; 1911. 

T Tbe Aeniial Letter for ISOS, dated 16th Jaeoar; 1904. giving a list of Jesuit 
houses in Asia, mentions “ Besideneias de Bengala,*’ Morsden Msi, Herd. J, 
Beaten, s.j., J,A..''.B., 1810, p, 444. 

X Foundation of tie Jesuit Mission ,of Balua, “ Catholic Herald,” 22nd 
August 1906. . • 
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the priest a house for his 'residence, and gave a grant for the 
building of a church. 

The “ Captain-General ” was the Eeotor of the (yoUegeof 
Hooghly, and the Father who visited him Was Simon tKgueredo, 
whom we find afterwards (in 1623) stationed at the College at 
Hooghly. The Naw&b was Mukarrab Khan, who proved a good 
patron to Hughes and Parker when they endeavoured to estabUsh 
a factory at Patna in the same year; but Figueredo suspected 
that he only kept a priest iu order to bring Portuguese merchants 
to the city.’ Three of the Portuguese priests died of the ‘ plague ’ 
at Hooghly in 1626; and next year a lay brother, Bartolomeo 
Fontebona, one of the early missionaries sent by the Jesuits to 
Tibet, also died there. According to one account, two of the 
daughters of Nur Jahan, having become Christians, took up their 
abode with the Jesuits in the Portuguese settlement of Hooghly.t 
A few years later, in 1632, when the Mughals sacked HoogMy in, 
the College of the Jesuits was destroyed.* During the siege one 
of the Fathers was out down with a scimitar; another was shot dead 
with arrows, and Father Da Cruz was wounded in the back with 
a scimitar, but recovered in a village near Hooghly+. After 1632 
the history of the Portuguese Jesuits is almost a complete blank. 

The French Jesuits were also established for about a century 
at Chandemagore, where they worked as parochial clergy for the 
factory (c. 1693-1790). Mention is made in 1723 of their having 
a CoUege at Bandel,§ and we find that in 1763 they ht^l a 
hospital and orphanage at Chandemagore. Their church and 
house were pulled down in 1756, when the Governor, Eenanlt, 
was strengthening the defences of Fort Orleans.l) 

The Capuchins also made Chandemagore their headi^uaxters 
for some time. It was, in fact, the/joint (fappui for their missions 
to Tibet after 1703, when the Prefecture of Tibet and the 
adjoining countries was created and entrusted to them. They 
first established themselves at Chandemagore in that year, and 
then set up a branch mission at Patna, and in 1705 they opened 
a station at P&tan in Nepal. A second expedition was sent out in 
1707 under the Prefect Dominic of Fano, who succeeded in 
penetrating to Lhasa with a few companions; but by 1709 the 
little band was reduced to the verge of starvation. The mission 


• H. Bosten, Juuit llittumariet w Northern India, pp. 18,19, 21. 
t k. 0. Keene, Sheteh of the Mietorg of Hinduetan (1^5), p. 195. 
t L. Bpeee, and H. Hoaten, LUt of Portygueee Jeenit Uitnonariee,l.t^ S. B., 
February 1911. 

I He Portafmete in North India, ftnleattu Hevicw, Vol V, 1846, p. 260, 

II Beasat Poet and Preient, Vol II. pp. 846, 874. •' 
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•was abandoned in 1711, the miBsionaries returning from both 
Tibet and Nepal and concentrating at Chandemagore. They did 
not, however, give up hope of re-establishing themselves in 
Tibet. Dominie of Fdno himself went to Eome and pleaded their 
cause, being supported by the Bishop of Mailapur. It was 
decided to revive the mission to Tibet and twelve priests were 
allotted to it. four of whom were to be stationed in Lhasa, and 
two each in Patna, Nepal, “ Drogn-gne ” in the province of 
Takpo in Tibet, and Chandemagore. Dominic of Fano returned 
in 1714, bringing with him a decree from the Pope, Clement XI, 
drawn up in his name as “ Prefect of the Tibet Mission,” and 
granting his request “to erect upon the mission station and 
settlement of Chandemagore an oratory or small church.”* The 
church built under this authority is believed to be the present 
chapel of the Convent of the Immaculate Conception, which has 
the date 1720 inscribed on its door, the Convent being originally 
a foundling hospital established by the Capuchins, 

The ITbetan mission practically collapsed in 1745, when the 
heroic Horace of Penna left Lhasa, dying broken-hearted at 
Patau in NepM six weeks later. In Nepal, however, it Hngered 
tm 1768, and thiougbout these years the Capuchins remained in 
residence at Chandemagore. Here fourteen of the mission died in 
the 18th century, the first being Brother Jacob of Breno, who 
with Horace of Penna was a member of the third expedition of 
1712, and the last being Angelas do Carglio and Ludovio 
de 5itta do CasteUo (died 1799J of the 25th expedition of 1790t. 

The Tibet mission finally ended in 1845, when the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Patna was created and entrusted to the Capuchins. 

The first Protestant minister in the district was the 
Bevd. John Evans, a Welshman, who had graduated at Jesus ^“**“*‘’ 
College, Oxford. He was sent out to minister to the EnglishrHoooHir. 
employes at the Hooghly factory, where he arrived in 1678. 

There he set to work to have a chapel set aside for religious wor¬ 
ship, and one is found in use in 1679. With Streynsham Master 
he drew up a set of rules for the factors in order to ensure godly and 
quiet living. These rules were fairly comprehensive. Anyone 
guilty of profane swearing was to pay a fine of twelvepenoe foi 
each oath ;othe same penalty was fixed for lying; any Protestant 
in the Company’s house neglecting to attend public prayers 
morning and evening without lawful excuse had to pay the 
same amount or be confined a whole week within the hou^b; the 

* Q. Saudbe^, The Exploration of Tibet (1904J, pp. BZ) 34j 36^ 37; Sir 
Thomas Holdioh, IHbet iA« Mip*teriouit p. 73. 

t Catkt^ie 2)ire0tarp for tko Arekdiooete tf Apfof<tr |^7, pp, 182—35. 
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irreclaimable were to be ‘deported to Madras, there to receire 
condign punishment. Evans left Hooghly •with Chamock, ■when 
it •was abandoned in 1686.* 

The first European Protestant missibnary in the district 
was Zachariah Kiernander, a Swede, who came to Calcutta 
in 1758. After a lorg ministry there, his property, the 
mission church and school were seized by the Sheriff in 1787 in 
satisfaction of debtsl and Kiernander sought refuge under the 
Danish flag at Serampore and then retired to Chinsura. There he 
received a cordial welcome from the Dutch Governor, Titsingh, 
who appointed him Chaplain on a salary of Es. 50 a month. There 
was at the time no Chaplain, but only a reader who every Sunday 
read a sermon and the Dutch psalms. The Dutch had, it is true, 
applied to Tranquebar for a missionary in 1732, but at that time 
there was no one available. At Chinsura Kiernander was visited in 
1794 by Dr. Carey, who recorded that the ardour he manifested for 
the conversion of the heathen was very animating and that he 
himself derived the highest encouragement from Ms exhortations. 
In 1795 Chinsura was taken by the English, and Kiernander 
became a prisoner of -war. . He was, however, allowed his liberty, 
and the salary given him by the Dutch was continued by 
Mr. Commissioner Birch during the period of English rule. Bat 
he was growing weaker and more infirm. Next year, being 
unable to discharge the duties of his office—he was now 85 years 
of age,—he resigned it and left Chinsora altogether. He still, 
however, came there occasionally from Calcutta, and during these 
visits baptized and preached. An entry in his diary shows that 
in 1798 he baptized Peter Theodorus Gerhardus Overbeck, whose 
tombstone in the Dutch cemetery bears a louchirg inscription put 
up by his father (possibly the last Dutch Goveruor).t In 1798, 
the first agent of the London Missionary Society (instituted in 
1796- arrived at Chinsura. 'J'his was (he Eevd Nathaniel 
.Forsyth, who died in 1816, and is described on his tomb ‘as the 
first faithful and zealous Protestant minister in Chinsura.’ The 
epitaph _ reads strangely, considering the fact that his predecessor 
was Kiernander. • 

. The first organized mission established in the district for 
spreading Christianity among the natives was that kftowo as the 
Serampore Mission. The Baptist Missionary Society was formed 
in 1792, and next year sent its first missioDaries to Bengal. These 
were MPfUiam Carey, who started life as a shoemaker—or, as he 

V* H. B. Hydo, Parochial Annalt of Soagal, pp. 8 —14. 

f Tht tint ProMaat Mittionarg fo Stogal, Ciilcutte Review, 1847, pp. 161, 
177-8,188. 
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humbly said, * only a cobbler’—and John Thomas, who had been 
a ship’s surgeon. They embarked in a Danish ressel and landed 
in Calooita in November 1793, but after being a month there 
were reduced to such straits, that they had to seek a cheaper 
locality. Bandel was fixed upon, and here Carey met Kiernander. 
But Bandel was ill-suiled for Carey's plan of missionary labour. 
“ It afforded him no opportunity of accommodating his habits 
of life to native economy, which he had been led to consider 
the most effectual mode of obtaining access to the people.” The 
two men, therefore, left the place and returned to Calcutta. 
They were again, however, compelled to leave by poverty. 
Thomas accepted the management of one of Mr, Udny’s indigo 
factories in Malda, and Carey, after staying a short time at 
Qusaingbad in the Sundarbaus, undertook the management of 
another in 1794. 

In October 1799 a fresh band of Baptist missionaries, viz., 
William Ward, Joshua Marshman, Mr. Brunsdon and Mr, Grant, 
arrived at Serampore in an American vessel with a letter of 
introduction to the Governor, Colonel Bie, from the Danish 
Consulate in London. They were afraid of being deported if they 
landed at Calcutta, for no Europeans were allowed to settle 
vrithout a license, and they, therefore, came straight to 
Serampore. This expedient at first seemed to have failed, for 
their arrival was reported and the commander of the vessel 
informed that his vessel would not be allowed to enter the port 
and discharge cargo, unless his four passengers undertook to 
return to England at once. Ward and Brunsdon at once left for 
Calcutta to plead their cause in person, and found that one of 
the papers had announced the arrival of four Papist missionaries, 
owing either to a misprint or to ignorance of the Baptist 
denomination. They were, therefore, regarded as French spies, 
for at that time it was believed that emissaries of Buonaparte 
were travellir.g about in the disguise of Eoman Catholio priests.' 
Tne Baptists appealed to the Eevd. David Brown, a good friend 
to missionaries, and be interceded for them with the Gevernor- 
General, Iiord Wellesley. The embargo on the vessel was 
withdrawn, but all Mr. Brown’s efforts to. obtain permission for 
them to setvle in British territory were unavailing. They were 
therefore, obliged to abandon tlie idea of going up-country to join 
Carey, and decided to make their headquarters at Ser^pore. 
T^ decision was largely due to the kindness of Colonel 
Bie, who offered them the protection of the Danish crown 
and the privileges of Danish citizenship, and also permiaaioa 
to open a scheol, set up a press and print the Scripturea. 
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Here Carey joined them in January 1800, bringing witk 
him a printing press, which Mr. Udny had presented to the 
Mission. , ' 

Their first years at Serampore were not without trouble. 
Mi. Grant had died within a month of landing; Mr. Fountain, 
who had worked with Carey at Malda and joined him at Seram¬ 
pore, died next ye;ir (1800), and Mr. Brunsdon the year after. 
Mrs. Carey had lost her reason in 1794 through grief at the 
death of one of her children. She was now hopelessly insane, and 
in 1800 Thomas also went mad with excitement at the first con¬ 
version made. The baptism of the first convert, Krishna Chandra 
Pal, was consequently a painful scene, for Thomas, who was 
confined to his couch, made the air resound with his blasphemous 
ravings; and Mrs. Carey, shut up in her own room on the 
oppoate side of the path, poured forth the most painful shrieks.” 
In spite of these misfortunes, the three sui-vivors, Carey, Ward 
and Marshman, steadily laboured on “in the cause of religion 
and humanity,” and were ably seconded by Mrs. Marshman, “the 
first woman-missionary to women,” who opened schools for girls 
and established a native fdbiale education society. Their great 
work can only be briefly sketched here. The work of Carey’s life 
was the translation of the Scriptures into the languages of India, 
and before he died he had published the Bible in Sanskrit, Persian, 
Hindustani, Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, Telugu, Pashtu, Punjabi, 
Gujarati, Hindi and other vernaculars, besides publishing dic¬ 
tionaries and grammars in various Indian languages. He also 
founded an agricultural society and established a botanic garden. 
Wal'd preached, chiefly in Bengali, superintended the vast busi¬ 
ness of the press which they set up, and left a monumental 
jyork on Hindu religion and customs. Dr, Marshman preached 
in English and Bengali, was manager of a number of branch 
missions, conducted the correspondence of the Mission—was in 
'fact its Foreign Secretary. 

A few features of the Serampore missionaries’ work call for 
Bpecial notice. The first is the way in which they endeavoured 
to bring Christianity home to the natives of India by publishing the 
^riptures and preaching themselves in the vernacular. Even 
Kiemander—devoted missionary though he was—never acquired 
an adequate knowledge of Hindustani or Bengali, and to the day 
of his .death was unable to converse in them. Simultaneously 
with this plan of translations, Carey and his two associates formed 
the deai^ of establishing subordinate missionary stations in 
Bengal. After many obstacles the plan succeeded; and as means 
became more plentiful, the system was extended, until the 
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Serampore missionaries became the central directing authority of, 
sixteen missions in different parts of Eastern and Northern India. 
A corollary of their conviction that the evangelization of the 
country mhst be accomplished through the vernacular tongues was 
the establishment of a college of Oriental learning. “If over,” 
they said, “ the Gospel stands in India, it must be by native 
opposed to native in demonstrating its excellgnoe above all other 
systems.” It was to the natives learned alike in Sanskrit and 
in English that the missionaries looked for the agency which was 
to extend their efforts, and the College was therefore to have 
Professors of Sanskrit, Arabic and English. 

Another interesting feature of the Mission was its self- 
supporting character. As soon as it started, it was determined 
to dine at a common table, and to have a common stock, each 
family being given a small allowance for personal expenses; it 
was resolved that no one should engage in private trade, and that 
whatever might be earned should be credited to the common stock. 
This resolution was loyally observed. Not to multiply instances 
though the boarding-house established by Dr. Marshman yielded 
aninoomeof £1,000 in the first tw<r years, he kept only £34 a 
year for the expenses of himself and his family ; and the total 
sum contributed to the Mission by the missionaries themselves, 
from first to last, was £80,000. 

The missionaries did not, at least in the early days, carry on 
their work without great difficulties, due principaliy to the hostility 
of the British Government. “ They lived from day to day under 
the inoessant fear that, from some casual expression, some careless¬ 
ness in their converts, their labours would be brought to an end, 
their property confiscated, and their persons deported as seditious 
offenders. They were saved in the first place by their situation. 
The Danish Government, unaffected by the prejudices of the 
Company, was friendly to Mission effort. The local authorities 
were friendly to establishments which brought occupation and* 
comfort to hundreds of their people. They resisted gallantly every 
suggestion of extradition, and on one occasion at least took, the 
responsibility of a quarrel which might have involved war. 
Throughout the straggle the conduct of the Serampore missiofl- 
aries was “beyond praise. They never defied the Government. 
They never fought minor qu^ions. They never engaged in 
poUtioal discussions. They simply and calmly refused to intermit 
their missionary labour on any secular consideration whatever.” * 
The first serious interference with their work took place* in 1806 

• 

* Care^f 3£9tt\m9n ani Ward^ Caloatti Befriow, 1859* 
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when the Government of Sir George Barlow, alarmed at the 
mutiny of Vellore and fearing the results of any attempt to prosely¬ 
tize the natives, forbade all itinerant preaching or the gstabliA- 
ment of stations beyond the limits of Serampore. Nelt year the 
progress, if not the extinction, of the Mission was seriously 
threatened by the Government of Lord Minto. A pamphlet had 
been issued from the Serampore press, reflecting severely on Islam 
and Muhammad. I’he British Government demanded its suppres¬ 
sion, and the missionaries, discovering an interpolation by the 
Munshi employed to revise the translation, surrendered the edition. 
Not content with this, the Government called on the Governor 
of Serampore, Colonel Kreftbg, to withdraw his patronage 
and send them and their press to Calcutta, where they would 
be subject to British authority. Krefting refused to submit 
to such dictation, esptcially as the missionaries were under the 
i direct patronage of the Danish King; a personal appeal was 
. made to Lord Minto, and the demand for their surrender was 
\ abandoned. 

In 1812 they had another misfortune. A fire destroyed 
nearly everything in their printing press. Property to the value 
of Es. 7,000 was lost, besides many valuable manuscripts and 
translations; but friends in India and England quickly came to 
their aid, and in two months the loss was made good. Later in 
the same year further trouble fcdlowed, the opposition of Lord 
Minto forcing five missionaries, who had arrived without a licepse, 
to fly from Bengal, whUe another was deported. In 1837 the 
Mission came to a close for want of funds. Marshman, now the 
sole survivor of the three great pioneers—for Ward had died in 
1823 and Carey in 1834—found it impossible to carry on the 
work without further help. Mr. Mack was sent to England to 
recruit the finances of the Mission, but could get little assistance, 
and be was therefore obliged to arrange for its transfer to the 
‘Baptist Missionary Society. The news reached Calcutta 12 hours 
after Dr. Marshman’s death. 

The .work done by the Serampore misdonaries has been well 
summed up by Dr. Marshmau’s son:—“ The Serampore Mission 
illay be said to belong to the heroic age of missions, and the 
interest which is attached to it will continue to increasfe with the 
future triumphs of Christian truth in India. At the period when 
it was ^established, the public authorities, both in India and 
England, were opposed, on political grounds, to every attempt to 
introduoe'religions or seoulw knowledge into the country. It was 
the zeal fortitude and persever^moe of Dr. Carey and his two 
colleagues which were mainly instrumental in inducing higher and 
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more improved prindplea of policy. Those who first moved in 
this undertaking have well deserved the gratitude of every Indian 
philanthfopist. The Mission was established by three men of 
humble Hneage, ‘ apostates,’ as their opponents delighted to term 
them, from the last and the loom, but of sterling genius. They 
were brought together by unforeseen drcumstanoes, and, when 
their infant establishment was threatened with extinction by their 
own Government, were providentially provided with an asylum 
in a foreign settlement till the storm had blown over. A unity of 
object produced a unanimity of sentiment which has rarely been 
surpassed. Every private feeling and every individual predileo- 
tioil was merged in the prosecution of a groat public undertaking, 
which they pursued with unabated energy to the end of their lives. 
They were exactly fitted for mutual co-operation. They were all 
imbued with the same large and comprehensive views, the same 
animation and zeal, and the sime pecuniary disinterestedness. 
Their united energies were consecrated to the service of religion, 
for the promotion of which they were enabled, by severe and 
protracted labours, to contribute a sum, which, at the close of 
the Mission, was found to amount to eighty thousand pounds 
sterling.'' 

“ The Serampore missionaries never considered themselves but 
as the simple pioneers of Christian improvement in India; and it 
is as pioneers that their labours are to be estimated. In the 
infancy of modem misaious, it fell to their lot to lay down and 
exemplify the principles on which they should be organized, and 
to give a right direction to missionary efforts. They were the 
first to enforce the necessity of translating the Scriptures into all 
the languages of India. Their own translations were necessarily 
and confessedly imperfect, but some imperfections may be forgiven 
to men who produced the first editions of the New Testament In 
more than tMrty of the Oriental languages and dialects, and thus 
gave to the work of translation that impulse which has never sulJ- 
sided. They were the first to insist on the absolute exclusion of 
caste from the native Christian community and ohuroh. They 
established the first native schools for heathen children in the 
north of India, and organized the first college for the education 
of native'^ catechists and itinerants. They printed the first booke 
in the language of Bengal, and laid the foundation of a vernacu¬ 
lar library. They were the first to cultivate and improve that 
language and render it the velucle of national instruction. They 
published the first native newspaper in India, and the first reE 
gious periodical work. In all, the departments of missionary 
labour and intellectual improvement they led the way, and it is or 
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the broad foundation which they laid, that the edifice of modem 
Indian missions has been erected.”* 

In 1803, a few years after the Serampore missionari^ began 
their work, the Eevd. David Brown, their old friend*, who had 
’ now become Provost of Fort William, purchased a house (Aldeen 
House) on the banks of the river, to the south of the town, and 
continued to reside there till his death in 1812. In 1805 the 
Eevd. Henry Martyh arrived from England as a Chaplain on the 
Bengal establishment and was stationed at Semmpore till October 
1800. The Eevd, Daniel Oorrie also came to Bengal in the latter 
year, and both he and Martyn resided at Aldeen House. Here 
they and Brown worshipped in an abandoned temple, commonly 
called the Pagoda, which was included in Brown’s purchase He 
fitted it up as an oratory, and ‘‘ consecrated it by a prayer-meeting 
to the service of the living and true God, Whose praises now 
resounded through the arches which had so long echoed the pseans 
of the idol.... In that Pagoda, which is yet the first object 
which meets the eye in sailing up from Calcutta towards Seram¬ 
pore, every denominational feeling was forgotten, and Carey, 
Marshman and Ward joined in the same chorus of praise with 
Brown, Martyn and Corrie.”t 

All three played a great part in the liistory of Anglican 
Missions. Brown may be regarded as the parent of missions of 
the Established Church in this part of India—he has indeed been 
called “ the father of evangeUoal religion in Bengal.” Coijie 
devoted his life to the evangelistic cause and was the first Bishop 
of Madras. Martyn left a high reputation os a missionary, 
short.as his career was, for he died in 1812 in Armenia; there, 
according to an epitaph by Macaulay, “in manhood’s early 
bloom, the Christian hero found a pagan tomb.” The Eevd. 
Claudius Buchanan, then Vice-Provost of the College of Fort 
William, was also a frequent visitor to Aldeen House, where he 
frequently discussed his scheme for the appointment of Bishops in 
Incha. Owing largely to his exertions, the prohibition on 
missionaries residing in India was removed in 1813, and an 
ecclesiastical establishment was sanctioned. Bishop Middleton 
bmng appointed the first Bishop of Calcutta in 1814. 

His successor. Bishop Heber, who delighted in calling himself 
“the chief missionary in India,” appointed the Eevd. W. Morton 
to Chin^ra in 1823. Mr. Morton, who was sent to Bengal by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, stayed here till 

• J. C. Marabman, Life and Timet of Carey, Marihman and Ward (1S69), 
Vol. II, pp. 620-S. . 

t J. C. Manbman, Life and Timet of Carey, Martiman and Ward (1895), 
Vol. I, w>. 246-7. 
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1837, when the society abandoned the Mission schools he had 
founded and its connectioa with the station* 

Another Mission established during the first half of the 18th 
century vm that of the Free Church of Scotland under Dr. Alex- 
ander Dufi. In 1844, after having founded and organized the Sootiahd 
Free Church General Assembly’s Institution, Dr. Duff took in 
hand branch schools for the evangelization of rural areas by 
means of educated catechists and converts. As the resources of 
the Mission grew and more converts were ordained, stations were 
opened in succession at Bansberia, Chinsura and Mahanad. “ The 
story of Bansberia,” writes Dr. George Smith, “ illustrates the 
enthusiasm with which, not only in Calcutta, but to the farthest 
confines of India, good men, in the army and the civil service, 
sought to mark their sympathy with the Free Church Mission. 

On being driven from Ghoshpara, where the two ablest converts 
had begun a mission among the new sect of the Karta- 
bhajas. Dr. Duff resolved to establish a settlement in another 
country. He crossed the river Hooghly to its right bank, leav¬ 
ing the whole country on the left to the Established Church. 

A few miles to the north of the county town of Hooghly 
district he discovered the school-house of the Brahmo Samij 
of Calcutta closed and for sale. Dwatka Nath Tagore, the 
successor of Eammohon Eai, had died in England, and his son 
was unable to maintain the educational work of the sect. The per¬ 
petual lease of the grounds, as well as the large bungalow, was 
purchased by Dr. Duff, whose first object it was to erect sub¬ 
stantial buildings for a Christian High school. For this there were 
no funds since the expenditure at Ghoshpara. It was Sir James, 
then Major Outram, who came to the rescue. ” 

Outram had received £3,COO as his share of the prize-money 
obtained in the conquest of ,8ind. He had protested against 
the annexation as an act of “ rascality,” and regarded his sharq 
as “ blood money.” Refusing to touch a farthing of it for his 
own personal use, he distributed it all among the philanthropic 
and religious charities of Bombay, except Rs. 6,000 which he 
offered to Dr. Duff. With this sum Dr. Duff was able to erept 
in 1845 ^ Mission school on the banks of the Ganges. The 
school continued to work for about 35 years, but was closed in 
1882, when the building was sold to Babu Lalit Mohan Singh, 
late Yice-Chairman of the Hooghly District Board. Of the work 
carried on here, Dr. Smith wrote as follows in 1879:—“The Mis¬ 
sion-House has been a source of numberless blessings to the 
neighbourhood ; from its pupils a goodly number of conversions 


• Long, Bandittoi of Bnfal Miuiot (1848), pp. 276-8. 
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have sprung with a wide diffusion of Christian knowledge. The 
building still perpetuates the pnUtioal purity and English up¬ 
rightness of Outram. 1 h' resting-p'aee in Westminstej Abbey, 
and the equestrian statues by Foley, on the Thames 'Embank¬ 
ment and fronting the Calcutta Clubs, commemorate his victo¬ 
ries in Persia and the relief of Lucknow. But let not the Sind 
blood-money and Dufi's Bansberia school be forgotten, though 
recorded not on livmg marble or enduring brass.”* 

* Life of Alexander Duff (1879), Vol. 11, pp. 46 51, 
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CHAPTEll VI. 


PDBLIC HEALTH. 

Houohly district has no great reputation for healthiness, Ciima»b. 
though it is not so insalubrious as it was 30 or 40 years 
ago. The climate is hot, moist and relaxing. The surface is but 
little abore sea-level, and many of the rivers have silted up to 
such an extent that, after the rains, they are represented by a 
series of stagnant pools or have only an attenuated sluggish 
stream. During the mousoon, from July to September, vegeta¬ 
tion is rank, and the water becomes thick and muddy. The 
result of such unfavourable conditions is that in September fever, 
with bowel-complaints, breaks out in an epidemic form, and 
continues to be more or less virulent till the middle of January. 

The general health then improves till March. During the hot 
weather the sources of water-supply are apt to dry up, producing 
epidemics of cholera and dysentery. Towards the end of 
May and the beginning of Jane the weather again becomes 
oppressive, hot and sultry, heralding the approach of the mon¬ 
soon. May to July are, on the whole, the healthiest months, ' 
and then the period from the middle of January to the middle 
of March. November and December are the two worst months^i 
i.e., the mortality is heaviest. The least unhealthy area is the 
Arimb&gh subdivision, especially the flood-swept tract east of the 
DwSrakeswar and west of the Damodar; but Arftm^gh town 
has now a bad reputation, so much so that oflicers are said to 
dread beiffg posted there. The most unhealthy part of the 
district is the Hooghly subdivi-ion, especially BaUgarh thana and 
the inland thanes of Dhaniakhali, Polba and Hooghly (rural). 

Prior to 1892 there were so many changes in the sj^tem of Vital 
registering vital statistics, that it is unsafe to draw any inferences “rsns- 
from the figures compiled before that year. The returns now 
prepared are also,, it is true, not so reliable as could be desiredi 
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but they are sufficiently' accurate for calculating the com¬ 
parative growth of the population and for gauging the relative 
healthiness and nuhealthineBs of different years. 

Excluding the returns for 1892, when registreSon was 
admittedly incomplete, the statistics for the 15 years 1893-1907 
show an average birth rate of 30-24 per 1,000, the lowest ratio 
recorded in the whole Province. The yeai-ly birth-rate has 
varied from 34 94 pfir mille in 1904 to 26-87 in 1896 per 1,000, 
the very low birth-rate in the latter year being probably an after¬ 
effect of the extreme unhealtbiness of the pieoeding year. The 
deaths during the same period (1893-1907) avert^ed 35-20 per 
mille, thus exceeding considerably the annual recorded birth¬ 
rate; the yearly death-rate varied from 40 73 in 1907 to 21-94 
in 1906. The poor vitality indicated by this high death-rate 
and low birth-rate furnishes another proof of the unhealthi¬ 
ness of the district. Indeed, were it not for an influx of immi¬ 
grants to the Serampore subdivision, the census of 1901 would have 
shown a decrease in the population: even in spite of immigration, 
the Sadar subdivision showed in 1901 a decrease of 0 3 per cent. 
The unhealthiness of the latter subdivision is exemplified in its 
two municipalities of Hooghly-Chinsura and Bansberia; for in 
the ten years 1893-1902 Hooghly town had an average death- 
rate of 50-43 per mille against a birth-rate of 28'42, while 
BSnsberia had an annual death-rate of 50-02 against a birth-rate 
of 26-89 per mille. It is no matter for wonder, therefore, that the 
population in the former town decreased from 33,060 in 1891* to 
29,383 in 1901, and in the latter from 6,783 to 6,473. The town 
of ArSmbagh appears to have suffered almost as much as these 
two municipalities, its average death and birth-rate for these ten 
years being 38-37 and 27-29 per mille, respectively. 

' Infantile mortality is high, and it is estimated that more 
than a third of the children die within five years of birth. 
The percentage of deaths is highest under the age of one, and 
the incidence of mortality is greatest in the winter months. 

The registration of deaths caused by fever is notoriously 
inaccurate, as a considerable number of deaths due toother 
diseases, such as pneumonia, pleurisy, etc., are ascribed to fever; 
but for comparative purposes the figures may . be' accepted. 
They show a high mortality, the annual death-rate during the 
15 years 1893-1907 averaging 25 per mille, or about 70 per cent, 
of the total number of deaths. 

The following account of the types of fever and their 
causation is extracted from a note kindly communicated by 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. C. Crawford, Civil Surgeon of Hooghly ? 
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“ Ualarial fever is still the prevailing disease of the Hooghly 
district, though fortunately it is no longer the scourge that 
it was 50 to 30 years ago. Something has been done since 
that time V alleviate its ravages, particularly the flashing of 
some of the ‘ dead ’ rivers of the district, since the construction 
of the Dankuni drainage channel in 1873 and the opening of 
the Eden Canal in 1881. Still, however, the physical conditions 
of the district remain much as they were Mali a century ago; 
and thus they must always remain, for no human agency can 
alter them. The district is little above sea-level, it has a heavy 
rainfall, it is traversed by numerous ‘ dead ’ or silting-up rivers, 
and it is chiefly devoted to the growth of rice, a crop which 
requires the ground to be a swamp during several months of the 
year for its cultivation. These conditions necessarily lead to its 
being waterlogged in the rains. Practically, every house built 
in the district necessitates the excavation of a small tank or pit 
(Ma) to get the earth, which forms a plinth, to raise the house 
above flood-level. Eiiicient drainage is an impossibility, as there 
is not sulficient fall. The tanks which abound in the towns—in the 
Hooghly-Chinsura municipality alone there are 700-the drains, 
with their inefficient fall, forming chains of stagnant pools 
instead of rimning streams, and the vast expanses of rice 
cultivation, all supply ample breeding grounds for the mosquito 
by which malarial fever is spread. After allowing for errors in 
registration, the fact remains that the mortality from fever, 
including its most common and fatal sequela, viz., enlargement of 
the spleen, is very high. Of the other diseases which also bear the 
name of fever, enteric or typhoid fever certainly occurs. I have 
seen cases in both adults and children. I have never seen oases 
of typhus or of relapsing fever. Oerebro-spinal fever has been 
seen, but is rare.” 

During the third quarter 6f the 19th century the district BurdwSa 
was devastated by a peculiar type of malignant malarial fever.*" " 

It was commonly known as “ Burdwan fever,” though 
Hooghly suffered as much us Burdwan. It was endemic and be¬ 
came epidemic generally. In its worst phases the fever assumed 
a tendency to congestion of some vital organ, most commonly 
the brain db lungs ; and among the commonest sequel® were 
enlargement of the liver and spleen. Its chief peculiarity was 
the tendency to a relapse or a succession of relapses; and, in 
some oases, sudden and great depression of vital energy followed. 

“ This fever,” writes Colonel Crawford, “ appears to have 
first attracted notice in the Jessore district about 1825; it began 
to affect the Nadi& district about 1832 > and it came across the 
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BhSgirathi or Hooghly riTW into the Hooghly district in 1857-59. 
In these years Bandel, Bansberia and TiibenJ suffered greatly 
from the epidemic fever. It reached PSndua in 1862, Dwarhianl 
in 1863; spread along the banks of the Kana Nadi'^and Sara- 
swati rivers in 1864; reached the Kana Damodar in 1866, and 
the east bank of the Damodar in 1867. Jahanab&d (now 
Arambagh) was attacked in 1868 and Goghftt thana in 1869-71. 
The Serampore su'bdivision suffered severely in 1871-73. The 
total duration of this epidemic of fever in the Hooghly districtt 
may be said to have been 20 years, viz., from 1857 to 1877, 
though its ravages did not last for so long in any one place, the 
usual duration of the fever in each of the villages attacked being 
from three to seven years. The mortaEty was enormous, being 
estimated by various observers at from one-third of the whole 
population up to nine-tenths in certain very severely affected 
places. Eich and poor, old and young, aU classes seem to have 
suffered alike. 

“ Many ofiScers were, from time to time during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, deputed to make special enquiries into the origin, 
cause, and type of the fever, and the condition of the affected 
tract a. The general consensus of opinion was that the disease 
was a malarial fever of an intensely aggravated type, attended 
by an unprecedented mortality. The causes most generally as¬ 
signed were over-population and obstruction of drainage, caused 
by the silling-up of rivers. But it cannot be said that any com¬ 
pletely satisfactory reason has been put forward, which accounts 
for the outbreak of the fever, its gradual spread from east to west, 
and its disappearance. The fever was called by the natives jwav 
btkar (literally, fever without sense), w'., fever with delirium, a 
term which in recent years has also been applied to oases of 
plague. During the 12 years 1863-74 no less than 01 temporary 
epidemic dispensaries were from time to time opened and closed 
in this district alone.” 

Cholera has long been endemic in the district, but so far as can 
be ascevtained, there have not been such widespread epidemic as 
in other districts, like Puri and Pumea. The rural tracts do not 
f^ffer so much os the towns on the Hooghly; in fact, one or other 
of these seven municipalities usually heads the list as regards the 
mortality reported under this head from the different registering 
areas. ^The deaths are fewest in the rains (June to October>, and 
are usually most numerous in November-Deoember or March to 
May, tlfe incidence being greatest in April. During the last 
30 yearn, the highest mort^ty ftom. cholera was recorded in 189^ 
vis., 4,876 deaths and the next highest (4,i4i) In 1907. Li 
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the former year Kotrang stood first with the very heavy death- 
rate of 16*65 per mille, followed by TJttaiparS (14'02) aad Seram- 
pore (lt^02). In the latter year all the riparian towns were 
more or less affected, Serampore suffering most severely from a 
virulent outbreak early in August - an uncommon time for cholera 
to be epidemic in Bengal. 

Next to cholera, the largest number of deaths are ascribed to Bowel 
diarrhoea and dysentery, these diseases being grouped together 
under one head They prevail throughout the year, the incidence 
of deaths being greatest from October to February, especially 
from December to February, and lowest in the hot weather. 

The'yearly variations are small, the death-rate not rising above 
2*65 (in 189e) or falling below 1 per mille. As in the case of 
cholera, the towns, especially Serampore and Uttarpara, suffer 
more from these diseases than the rural tracts. Hooghly being 
one of the few districts in Bengal in which a high mortality from 
bowel complaints is usually reported. Captain W. C. Boss, i.m.s.. 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, made a special enquiry into 
the causes of their prevalence in January 1906, the area selected 
for investigation being the three thanas, Singur, Krishtanagar 
and Arambhgh. His conclusions are summarized as follows:— 

Dysentery is prevalent, especially in Arambagh thana, but is 
not generally of a severe type, and does not constitute an import¬ 
ant cause of death, except in Arambagh thana. (2) Diarrhoea is 
the*heading under which most of the diarrhoea and dysentery 
deaths are returned, except in Aramb&gh thana where the 
numbers are nearly equal. (3) Again, except in Aramb&gh thtoa 
(though there are some even there), a larger number of the deaths 
from diarrhoea are due to terminal diarrhoea in oases of fever 
{trj/panosomia>ih ?). This error in the returns greatly magnifies 4 
the dysentery and diarrhoea death rate. (4) A small number of 
the deaths returned under dysentery and diarrhoea may be due to 
cholera (atypical and lingering cases). (5) Infantile diarrhoea i^ 
remarkable for its rarity, but simple diarrhoea, especially amongst 
old and debilitated people, is more frequent as a cause of death. 

It would seem that the incidence of dysentery is directly 
assooiated ^th the quality of the water-supply. In all theSe 
thanas the water-supply is bad in most places. The river water 
(above the tidal areas) is apparently pretty good, but in the 
non-riparian areas tanks and dolids serve all purposes. Tlje reser¬ 
vation of one tank (if there is one) in eacb villagq, or the con¬ 
struction of wells for use for drinking and cooking purposes only, 
seems to be the only hope of • di mini shi n g the mortality from 
dysentery awH preventing epidemic outbursts of cholera. “ From 
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the experience obtained at Arimbl^h, there is no difficulty in 
getting people to use well water when it is made available: they 
are only too glad to get the ohanoe, and come lonis’ distances to 
get good water for drinking.” 

As regards the clinical history of the disease, it generally 
affects old people over 50 years of age. “Persistent fever, 
generally of a q'lj:otidian type, comes on and continues for several 
months; the spleen is invariably enlarged, and later the liver 
generally becomes enlarged also. Emaciation and anamia are 
always present and progressive: there is often oedema of the 
feet, ankles, etc.; jaundice frequently supervenes; and the ease 
ends in a terminal dirrahoea of two or three weeks’ duration. 
The clinical picture here represented almost compels one to 
believe that the disease is Trypanosomiasis.” 

Small-pox generally breaks out towards the end of the cold 
weather and lasts for two or three months, i.e., up to the first half 
of May. The number of deaths is, however, small, the ratio not 
rising above '40 per mille except in 1906 and 1907, when it was 
•62 and -88, respectively. The disease, as a rule, causes more 
deaths in the towns than in the rural tracts, Serampore, Bhadres- 
war and Hooghly showing the highest proportionate mortality ; 
the high death-rate in the towns is partly due to imported oases, 
chiefly from Calcutta. On the other hand, the small-pox death- 
rate in 1907 was 4 96 per mille in Polbi thfina, a typical 
rural area, whereas it was 1'19 per mille in Hooghly-Cllinsura 
town. 

Plague was first noticed in the district in 1899, but the 
total mortality due to it has hitherto been below one hundred 
each year, except in 1903 and 1905 when it rose to 154 and 292, 
respectively, while in 1906 and 1907 the deaths fell to 7 and 12, 
respectively. Deaths occur chiefly from February to May. 
Chandemagore and Hooghly-Chinsura town are the only places in 
Bengal proper, outside Calcutta, where plague has been epidemic. 
From January to May 1905 there were 254 oases with 204 deaths 
in thfe latter town. Figures for Chandemagore are not available, 
but the number is believed to have been proportionately higher. 

Among other diseases, syphilis and gonorrhoea., are common. 
Elephantiasis is met with, though not so often as in some other 
districts like Puri. Abscesses are very common, and so are ulcers 
of ail kinds, the damp cUmate not being favourable to the quick 
healing of skin lesions. 

BUudnesa is less common than in any other district of West 
Bengal (except Howrah), only 93 males and 78 females per 100,000 
bejng return^ as blind in 1901. Operations for cataract, the 
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chief oaoBe of blindness among the aged, are oomparatmly fev. 

Only 2,041 oases of eye>diseaae were treated thionghont the district 
in 19i[)0, the largest number treated in any dispensary being 346 
at the ImambSri Hospital. Probably, most of those who haTe 
cataract, and are willing to be operated upon, go to Calcutta for 
the operation; from at least half of the district it is easier to get 
to Calcutta than to Chinsura. The deaf-mutes enumerated in 
1901 represented 66 males and 46 females per 100,000, the lowest 
ratio in West Bengal except Midnapore; while the insane were 
returned at 43 males and 21 females per 100,000. Considering 
the poor Titality of the people, the comparatively greater strain of 
town life, and the fact that the proportion of residents in urban 
areas is greater than in any other Bengal district, the latter 
percentage is noticeably small. 

Leprosy is rare, the number of lepers reported in 1901 being Leproiy. 
only 362, representing 55 males and 14 females per 100,000. In 
view of the fact that Hooghly adjoins Burdwan and Bankura, two 
of the worst leper areas in India, this percentage is also surprisingly 
small. The census statistics are confirmed by the experience of 
the Civil Surgeon, Lieutenant-Colonel D. G. Crawford, i.m.s., who 
states that daring seven years in the district he saw few cases of 
leprosy. Popularly the disease is believed to be due to some 
heinous sin in a previous life. 

The MetropoEtan Circle of Vaccination, including Hooghly VAoowi- 
"district. Was created in 1869, and Act IV of 1865 prohibiting”®** 
inoculation was extended to it in 1871. ActV of 1880, by 
which vaccination is compulsory in municipal areas, was extended 
to the municipality of Hooghly-Chinsura in 1881 and to the 
other municipalities of the district in subsequent years. In 
1892 the control of the Vaccination Department in rural areas 
was transferrdfl from the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner to the 
Civil Surgeons. • 

The general attitude of the people towards vaccination in this 
district is one of passive acquiescence, combined with a strong 
objection to payment of the fees prescribed for vaccination by 
Eoensed vaccinators. The lower classes still prefer to seek protec¬ 
tion against small-pox epidemics by offering to the goddesw 
Sitala. In 1907-08 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 28,342, representing 32 per mille of the population, 
protection being afforded to 42'41 per cent, of infants under one 
year of age. In the preceding five years the annual number 
successfully vaccinated averaged 28*37 per 1,000 of the population. 

Before the introduction of vaccination, inoculation was in inocnl*- 
oommon use as a protection against small-pox, It was performed^*»<>°* 
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by a class known as Acharjyas or priests of tbe goddess Siteda 
Devi. They inserted in the skin of the forearm a minute 
portion of the virus found in the vesicles of a small-pos/parient, 
and after sprinkling the part with Ganges water, tied a strip of 
cloth round it. 8mall-pox pustules appeared, and after considerable 
indammation and sometimes prostration, the fever abated, usually 


on the 16th or 17th ^ay. Inoculation is now no longer practised. 
There are 16 public dispensaries and hospitals in the district, 
^ . besides four private charitable dis¬ 

pensaries not under Government 
taiS Hwitai IW Bupei-vision, as shown in the n;iar- 

Uttarpani ... 1851 ginal statement, which gives the 

Arambagh ... 1871 and the dates of their establishment. 

' " 1878 hospital at Serampore, which 

Bhadreawar ... 1885 Was established through the exer* 

Snd^'i'^ ••• Jggj tions of Dr. Marshman, was trans- 

Hooghiy Female 1 1894 ferred in 1870 to the control of the 

?Sa Ism municip^ty, and is now called the 

Bhandarhiti ... 1905 Walsh Hospital after a former Com- 

missioner of Burdwan. It is main- 


Privale. tained partly from the municipal 

Imambara (private) fund, partly from subscriptions, and 

Krekeswar^”' ' partly from miseellaiipous receipts, 

Tolaphatak (Chiiieuraj 1906 including securities to the amou*nt 

of Es. 4,000. An out-patient block 
was erected in 1906 at a cost of Es. 11,000, tlirough the liberality 
of the late Babtt Nandalal Qosain and his brothers; and the hospi¬ 
tal, which has since been rebuilt from subscriptions supplemented by 
a Government grant, now contains 34 beds for males and 8 bei 
for females. The number of out-door patients is (he largest in the 
district, averaging 47‘64 daily in 1907, while the daily average of 
indoor patients was 21'69. The Imambara Hospital is maintained 
almost wholly from the Mohsin Fund with the help of private 
inhsoriptlons from mills on the other side of the river. This 
hcispital was established through the exertions of the then Civil 
Surgeon, Dr. T. Wise. It was first located in a hire*, house in 
Dhank Baear and then in a house in Mogaltuli Lane, formerly 
xxinpied by the Madrasa, and was under the charge of the Ci’v'l 
Surgeonf In 1839 Dr. Wise was succeeded by Dr. Esdaile, an 
snthusiasffcfor medical mesmerism, through whose exertions some 
profeasioaal mesmerisers were added to the staS. It had also a 
Ifusalmftn de^urtment for Tm^ni medicine and a ridi class from 
1872 to 1878 1 this class was started again in 1902. In 1894, the 
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hospital was removed to its present site in one of the smaller 
buildings of the old barracks. An operation room was added in 
1898, and an out-patient block in May 1906, at a cost of about 
Rs. ll.doO, of which Rs. 5,000 was contributed by Rai Bahadur 
Baroda Prasanna Som and Rs. 4,000 by the Mohsin Fund; 
in 1908 a new and up-to-date operation room was built at a 
cost of Rs. 4,730 raised by public subscriptions. The building 
contains two surgical wards with 16 beds,*a medical ward with 
- 8 beds, a dysentery ward with 8 beds, a cholera ward'with 2 beds, 
and a pauper ward with 6 beds, in all 40 beds. 

Besides the Serampore hospital, there are municipal dispen¬ 
saries at Rishra, Baidyabati, Bhadreswar and ArftmbSgh; while 
the District Board maintains dispensaries at Balagarh, Kh&n&kul, 
Bhandarhati and Haripal. In-patients are received at the Aram- 
bagh dispensary; the other six afford out-door relief. The dispen¬ 
sary at Uttarpara contains 16 beds for males and 4 beds for 
females and is maintained by an endowment given by tire 
Mukherji family of Uttarpara and by Government contributions. 
That at Dwarbasini is maintained chiefly by Raja Piari Mohan 
Mukherji, the Government and District Board also making 
small grants. The Bihari Lai dispensary at Bainchi, which has 
4 beds for males and 2 beds for females, is wholly, and those at 
Mandalai and Itachoua mainly, kept up from private endowments. 
The Bainchi dispensary owes its existence to an endowment 
of »a lakh and-a-half of rupees left by Babu Bihari Lai Mukherji, 
zamindar of Bainchi, for a school and a dispensary. The 
Mandalai charitable dispensary was established in 1898 by Dr. 
Bholanath Bose, who left his property for charitable purposes, 
'Ihe Itaohona dispensary owes its origin to the liberality of a 
zamindir named Srinarayan Kundu, and the Bhandarh&ti, 
dispensary to that of Babu Girish Chandra Chatterji, a pleadef- 
zamindar of Howrah, who gfkve a building and the sum of 
Rs. 5,000: the District Board, however, maintains the dispensary*. 
The most recent dispensary is that at Haripal, which waa opened 
in 1908, Srimati Sushila Devi giving a house and Rs. 25,000 to 
the District Board which maintains it. 

There ^ one female hospital located in a building adjoining 
the Im&mbara Hospital, which was opened in July 1894, Both 
in-patients and out-patients are treated here, the daily average in 
1907 being 15 and 42, respectively. There is ako a Tundni 
dispensary in the Imambsra under the charge of a Salcim or 
native doctor. A small private dispensary is kept up at TSrake- 
swarby theMahant, and at Raghunathpur by H&fl Mohan Rai, 
a grandson of R&ja Rim Mohan Rai. There was formerly a 
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diBpenaary maiDtained bj the local zamind&r at Sikandrapui, bdt 
it was closed in 1905. Another maintained by the Free Firk 
Mission at Tribeni was closed in 1902, but the Bainchi estate is 
now building an out-patient dispensary there and will,''it is 
reported, wholly maintain it. 

There is accommodation for in-door patients at Hooghly, 
Serampore, Arambagh and Bainchi, and in the Hooghly Female 
Hospital. In the other dispensaries out-door patients only are 
treated. The location of the various dispensaries, public and 
private, shows that the towns along the river are fairly well 
provided with medical aid, but that the great block between the 
East Indian Eailway line and the Damodar, which suffers from 
malarial fever, gets little qualified medical help. Arambagh and 
Khanakul thanas, between the Damodar and Dwarakeswar, get 
even less, and Goghat thana west of the Dwarakeswar none at 
all. 

MsDioAi At the census of 1901, 348 persons were returned as certificated 

PBAOTI* * ^ • 

IIOJIKH8. practitioners, 1,431 as practitioners without diplomas, 312 as mid¬ 
wives, and 92 as compounders, etc. This gives a total of 2,183 
for the whole district, excluding the small number of those in 
Government service who are confined to the towns; and it is a 
fair inference that the staff of medical men is inadequate, 
especially in the rural areas. The bulk of the Hindus and 
Muhammadans have not yet lost faith in the old systems of 
medicine, Kaviidjt or Yundm. But hakim are no longer avail-, 
able, and kavirdjes resident in the district are few and far 
between. Those who are better off often consult the native 
physicians of Calcutta, while patent medicines command a growing 
sale. A few homoeopathic and allopathic doctors practise in the 
mofussil; but their number is very limited, and their experience is 
chiefly confined to the common cases of malarial fever, cholera or 
bowel-complaints. Quacks are fairl/ common, and barbers still 
perform simple surgical operations. Occasionally also up-countiy 
men, especially Punjabis, operate for cataract. Midwives belong 
fo the lowest castes, such as Hftri, Muchi, Kaora and Dom, with a 
sprinkling of Bagdis. They are ignorant and illiterate, but from 
constant practice have a large experience of ordinary deliveries. 
■The profession is generally hereditary, passing from mother to 
daughter, * 
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CHAPTEE VII. 


AUBICULTTJEE. 

The general oharaeteristios which distinguish agricultural oondi- OsKssit 
tlons in the deltaic plains of Bengal are strikingly exemplified ' 
in the district of Hooghly. The rainfall is regular and copious, 
the soil is fertile, and it is periodically enriched by fresh deposits 
of silt from the overflow of the rivers. The latter are constantly 
carrying on the work of erosion and accretion, of soil denudation 
and formation, but the process of soil formation is the more 
active of the two. The manner in which a large river with a 
steady slow current acts as a land-builder is best seen in thana 
Balagarh, where every year the Hooghly (Bhagirathi) throws 
up chrin after the rains, either in its bed or along its bank. If 
not swept away in a year or two, the charf, when sufliqisntly 
raised above .flood-level, are eagerly sought after by the ryots. 

Being renovated annually by deposits of silt, they require no 
manure, and they grow splendid rahi crops of pulses, mustard, 
tobacco or vegetables. The lands along the river are similarly 
raised by accretion, and are also made to yield rabi crops, 
it high, and rice, if low-lying ; but a large proportion, not 
receiving fresh silt deposits, remains waste, and are covered 
either with coarse grass or jungly undergrowth. 

Thanas ArambSgh and Minakul present many of the 
typical features of a tract exposed to river floods. Here the 
Damodar river, rushing down from the Ohota Nagpur plateau 
in a bed too narrow for the passage of its flood-water, and 
restrained on the east by a high continuous embankment, spills 
over its right bank during the rains. On this side the stream,' 
sweeping over the lowlands, deposits fine or coarse sand, the 
detritus of the uplands. The low lands are more or less 
covered with grass, but on or near the bank, where th^ are 
enriched by silt, produce good rabi crops. The higher lands, 
which are comparatively scarce, are occupied by houses of home¬ 
stead gardens growing vegetables, and, somewhat lower down, by 
winter rice crops. 
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A third aspect of an alluvial plain is seen in the Seram- 
pore subdivision and the rest of the Sadar subdivision. This 
tract is protected from river floods by high banks or artificial 
embankments, but is liable to be submerged by excessive rain. 
The lands, whether high or low, are extremely fertile. The 
uplands yield fine crops of vegetables, and land at a slightly 
lower level ms rice or jute alternating with rabi. The lowlands, 
enriched by the draiAage and refuse of the villages, are eminently 
adapted for the cultivation of winter rice. Southwards, in the 
Serampore subdivision, the lowest lands receive the drainage from 
the whole of the northern tract, which is unable to find an outlet 
into the rivers. They are consequently converted into extensive 
marshes covered with reeds, sedges and coarse grasses, but 
winter rice grows well on their borders. 

In the thana of &oghat to the west the level surface of the 
recent alluvium is no longer seen. The country is composed of 
old alluvium and disintegrated laterite, and the surface is undulat¬ 
ing, being broken by the scouring action of the rivers and 
surface drainage. Eice and a little pulse are grown, chiefly along 
the banks of the liill streams; but much of the land is barren, or 
is covered with thorny plants and scrubs intermixed with trees. 

Biiif- The rainfall, averaging nearly 60 inches in a year, is more 
than sufficient for even such a semi-aquatio plant as rice—indeed, 
45 to 50 inches would suffice for the usual crops, if timely or 
evenly distributed. According to the ryot, a little rain in Pqus 
(December-January) is good for the rabi ; and light showers in 
Jilagh and Phalgun (February and March), besides strengthening 
the rabi crops, facilitate ploughing. Heavy mins are necessary 
in Asarh and Sraban (June and July) to quicken the growth of 
broadcast seedlings and to reduce the ground to the soft slush 
required for transplanting the young Aoots from the nursery. 
The month of BMra (August-Septemberl should be dry, in 
avder to prevent the winter rioe plants rotting, and to permit the 
successful reaping of early rice and jute. In Aswin (September- 
October) there should be fairly good rain, so that the winter rioe 
just coming into ear may ripen properly; and there should 
be.no winds in the following month to blow down the mature 
grain. Finally, no rain is wanted in Agrahdyan (Jfovember- 
December), otherwise, the rioe stalks rot in the fields before 
reaping. 

The general slope of the country is from north-west to south¬ 
east. Heavy rain for several days together on the OhotS NSgpar 
plateau bringB down floods in the DSmodar and its branches, which 
do serious damage to the crops on its west bank. Similarly, a 
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heavy precipitation of rain locally swells the numerous silted-up 
cJiannels in the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions; and as they 
have no outlet into the main rivers, the water spills over on either , 
side, to ?h8 consequent damage of the crops. The level of water 
in the marshes of the Serampore subdivision also rises, causing soiia. 
loss to the winter rice crop grown along them. 

Except in thtoa Goghat, where the soil is composed of the 
detritus of the uplands, via., broken laterite, kanhar and older 
alluvium, the soil consists entirely of new alluvium. This 
alluvial deposit is 5 to 10 feet thick and rests on a sub-eoil of 
tenacious clay, varying in thickness from 10 to 30 feet. The 
surface alluvium, where formed from the |ilt deposits of the 
Hooghly and its branch, the Sar.iswati, is of tough clay {entel), 
but that formed from the silt of the Damodar and its branches is 
light and porous. At places the Damodar, like the Dwarakeswar, 
has deposited a layer of sand on the sub-soil, e,g., at Magra and 
in thana ArambSgh. In the swamps, which receive the drainage 
of the villages, the bottom is of sticky tough clay. The soil in 
the north of the district is partly a laterite clay and partly a 
red-coloured ooarse-grained sand, oharacteristic of the eastern 
Vindhyan formation. 

Rice being the most important crop, the dassifioation of the 
soil is sometimes based on suitablity for its growth, e.g., it is 
sharp {tez) or otherwise; but the usual classification is according 
toilevel. The highest lands are occupied by houses {hMu) and 
their compounds (ud-bdsiu). The high lands adjoining them, on 
which vegetable gardens and orchards are found, are dSngd. 

Paddy lands at a lower level, which are almost always in the form 
of a saucer-shaped depression or dip, are divided into five 
classes. Land which ordinarily gets the right quantity of water., 
and is also enriohed with refuse, is called dical or first oldss 
land; it is generally a plot ^n the deepest part of the fields 
or a zone round it. It is flanked on either side by a zone 9f 
dom or second class land, above or below which will be zones of 
segam and chdhdram, i.e,, third or fourth class lands. Lqnd above 
the usual flood-level is called sund, and consists of a mixture 
of clay w^h more or less sand. 

The value of artificial irrigation is fairly well underwood. uSiar 
It is essential for the cultivation of special crops, like sugarcane, *“*■ 
potatoes, onions and betel leaf, and of the boro or spring rice. It 
is also often practised in the case of several rabi crops, and in 
years of drought for all orops. As the district has nof yet been 
oadastrally surveyed, statiitics of the irrigated area are not avail¬ 
able ; but 4,972 acres were irrigated in 1906-07 from the TMah 
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Canal. A rougli idea of the proportion of land under irrigation 
may perhaps be obtained from the figures for the M&i mahdk of 
the BurdwSn ESj lying within this district, which were oadastrally 
surveyed in 1889-92. Here, out of an area of 8,071 acres ^nder 
cultivation, 877 acres were found to be irrigated (viz., 289 
from wells, 258 from tanks and 330 acres from other sources), 
i.«., about one-ninth of the cultivated area. 

Wells are not numerous and are not liked by the cultivators, 
though they are cheap enough, a kachchd well with pottery 
rings costing Es. 40 to Es. 100 according to the depth of water. 
The water-level varies according to the season, but usually is 6 
to 20 feet below the surface in the summer. Water is generally 
lifted by lowering a jar with a rope, but sometimes, though 
rarely, the cultivators use the lever-lift {latha) of Bihar, which is 
weighted by a stone or lump of mud and is worked by one man. 
By this arrangement water can be lifted from a depth of 10 to 
15 feet, and a man can irrigate one-third of a bigkd in 8 hours. 

Tanks, jhih or water channels are most ofttfu used for 
irrigation. No very large tanks are found, but tanks of mode • 
rate size and ponds abound. Most of the tanks are more or 
less silted up, and very few new tanks are being dug, for though 
their excavation and repair were formerly considered a religious 
duty incumbent on the well-to-do, this sense of obligation is dy¬ 
ing out. The district is studded with numerous y/nVs or swamps, 
especially towards the south, and is intersected by a large^ 
number of streams (Mali), all, however, more or less dead alter 
the rains. Still, they constitute the chief source of supply for 
irrigation. Smaller streams are sometimes dammed up for 
irrigating the boro crops in thana Khanhkul, but little use is 
made of the rivers, the banks being generally too high and the 
watSr too far below the level of the fields. 

Several kinds of water-lifts are uSed, of which the most oom- 
mo» are the siimi, donga and teri. The simi is a thickly woven 
triangular bamboo basket, with four pieces of rope attached. 
Two men, each holding two ropes, stand at the mouth of the 
channel, dip the basket in the water, and then raise it to discharge 
its oentents. If the water has to be raised more than 4 to 5 
feet, another set of men work from a platform on It higher 
level. Two men can irrigate a bighd in about 8 hours. The 
dongd is a oaaoe-shaped wooden vessel, one end of which is placed 
at the moifth of the channel leading water to the field; the other 
end, U., the pointed end, rests in thejAif or pond and is moved 
up and down by a rope. By this contrivance one man can 
irrigate a bigAd of land in a day. The price of a dongd is Es. 3 
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to Es. 5. Iron dong^i are now graduaEy coming* into nse; 
their price is Es. 12 to Es. 15. When the water has to be 
raised to a considerable height, the Uri is used. This is a lever- 
lift worked By means of a pole with a rope attached at one end 
and a large earthen pot suspended at the other end. One man 
dips the pot into the water, and two more pull down the rope 
and raise the full pot to the surface. Two sets of three men 
each can in this way irrigate one and a half>6ii?Afi in a day. 

The price of the apparatus is from Es. 4 to Es. 6. 

The following table shows the normal acreage of the principal agsiobi. 
crops and the percentage of each to the normal net cropped 
area, according to statistics compiled by the Agricultural tics. 
Department in 1907 :— 


Nams of chop. 

Normal 

acreage. 

Percentage 
on normal 
net crop, 
ped area. 

Nakb of cbop. 

Normal 

acreage. 

Percentage 
on normal 
net crop, 
ped area. 

Winter rice 

276,700 

62 

Summer rice . 

6,800 

2 

Sugarcane . 

7,200 

2 

Wheat . 

2,400 

1 




Barley. 

1.80«) 


Total affhani crops... 

2,63,000 

64 

Gram . 

2,700 

1 




Other rabi cereals and 

5,400 

1 

Autumn riee . 

45,500 

10 

pulses. 


2 

Other bhddoi cereals 



Other ra&t food«crops 

10,300 


and pulsi'fi. 

600 


Linseed ... ... 

800 

2 

Other bhddoi food* 

S.600 

1 

Bape and mnstard ... 

7,900 


crops. 



Til (rabi) . 

LOGO 



66,5()0 

IS 

Other oilseeds 

8.7(M) 

■ 1 

Til (bhddoi) . 

100 


tohacco . 

3,.3i)0 

1 




Late cotton . 

2,00i( 


Total b^doi crops ... 

1,04,300 

23 

Other ra&t non-food 

l,8li0 

. 

Orchards and garden 

40,000 

9 

ciop«. 



produce. 






Twi<^*oropped area ... 

40,100 

0 

Total rabi crops ... 

48,900 

11 


Eioe forms the staple crop of district, and is paitioularly pjijo,. 
well suited to the low damp litnds, receiving an abundant obops. 
rmnfall, which make up the greater portion of Hooghly. Many 
varieties are grown, but the crops may be grouped under three 
main heads according to the harvest seasons, viz., doro or spring 
rice, dtts (literally am, i.e., quick, early) or autumn rice,* and 
dman (also called haimantik) or winter rice, . 

Boro rice Is ordinarily transplanted along the banks oi 
marshes, or in very low lands which remain wet tUl well into 
summer. Ploughing is not required if the ground is of soft mud; 
otherwise one or two ploughings are given. It is sown ii the 
nursery in November, transplanted in December, and reaped in 
April and May. This class of rice includes only coarse varieties, 
and the area of land which can be profitably reserved for its 
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cultivation is small, Only newly threshed grain will germinate 
properly, and the grain has to be prepared carefully before 
sowing in the nursery. 

Atm rice is sown, chiefly broadcast, on nmd I'ands and 
preferably loamy soils. It is sown in the latter half of May and 
reaped in September. It is harvested while yet slightly green, 
for if allowed to ripen fully, it will shed some of its grain, besides 
wliich the str.iw, being brittle, is apt to get broken. It is often 
followed by a second croji of pulses or oilseeds. This crop, as a 
rule, yields only coarse varieties of rice, but a fine kind of dm 
has recently been introduced from the Central Provinces by the 
Agricultural Department, and its cultivation is gradually extend¬ 
ing, Formerly dm was a fairly large crop, but of recent years 
it has been replaced to some extent by jute, which pays the 
cultivator better. On the other hand, owing to the price of jute 
having fallen and that of paddy and rice having gone up during 
the last two years, a considerable part of the land on which jute 
was grown two years ago was again put under rice last year 
(1908), In the sayings of Khana we find several references to the 
autumn rice crop. Auser bhui Me, paler bhui dtdk. Vaiehdlcher 
pratham jale, Asu dlidn titcigm phule. Aus dhaner chdth, Idge tin 
mdnh, i,e., “The soil of diis is sandy, that of jute clayey. In the 
first rains of Baisakh (April-May), dns paddy yields double The 
cultivation of dus paddy takes three months.” 

Aman rice yields the prinoipfd crop of the year. It is grown 
on lands lying below flood-level, except, of course, where *the 
depth of water is so great as to preclude cultivation. To 
prepare the ground for the crop, the soil is frequently 
manured with cow-dung (20 to 50 baskets to a bit/fid), except in 
the lower lands where the manure would bo dissipated in the 
water. After manuring, ploughing begins as soon as the soil has 
been suflSoiently softened by rain,*».e., towards the end of winter 
l/r the beginning of spring. There are generally four ploughs to 
a bighd, and four ploughings before sowing and planting. The 
clods ai;e then pulverized by drawing a mai or harrow over them. 
Aman rice may be sown broadcast, but is more usually sown in a 
ntrssry and transplanted mto the fields. It is sown in May and 
June, and is transplanted in the rains, chiefly in July and August, 

It cannot be sown broadcast if the ground remains under water, or 
if it dries up early, or has been newly broken up. The usual 
quantity of seed is 16 seers to a bighd, or if sown broadcast 10 
leers. The labour required for transplanting varies according to 
he distance of the fields from the village, the depth of water and 
thei drotanstanoes, but on the average it takes a man five days 
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per bigha. Harvesting begins on high lands in November or 
December, and is mostly finished by the end of January. On 
the lower, grounds it continues till the end of February, and 
sometimes till the middle of Muroh. The reaping is easy enough 
till the low lands are reached after the mol The doem rice may 
be got in dry, but the seyam and chdhdram crops have generally 
to be reaped in water. In dry reaping the straw with the paddy 
is laid in bundles on the fields in order to dry it, and after two 
or three days it is earned home for threshing In wet reaping the 
heads of the stalks above water are cut and then carried to a dry 
spot for drying. Paddy reaped dry is usually threshed by beating 
the bundle against boards till all the grain is separated; the 
bundles of straw (Mar) are then stored for sale or use. Paddy 
reaped wet is trampled out by oxen; the straw (pal) is useless 
except for feeding cattle. After threshmg, the paddy is win¬ 
nowed and stored in thatched granaries with split-bamboo walls 
(mardis). 

The outturn naturally varies according to the nature of land, 
timely or untimely weather, and the care given to cultivation. 

On an average the outturn of sdh dm! winter rice per bighd is 
estimated at 7 to 10 maunds of paddy and one kdhan of straw; 
and of sdli doem at 5 to 8 maunds of paddy and the same 
quantity of straw. Some of the best lands, if manured, have been 
known to yield 12 maunds per bighd, but such a heavy yield is 
very rare. Gtenerally speaking, the outturn, taken at the rate of 
8 maunds of paddy and one kdhan of straw, would be worth in 
the selling season not more than Es. 26 (24-P 2). 

After rice, pulses are the most important of the food-grains. Pulsei. 
dram is grown on a small area, but other pubes, like khetdri, 
muug, peas and maturi, are favourite second crops. Khetdri oi;, 
tmrd is sown on dm land T(jiih barley, but more often on 
low rice lands, when the dman is damaged by floods or has 
a poor outturn. It is sown broadcast in October, grows slowly' 
until the winter rice is harvested, then shoots up rapidly and is 
gathered in February and March. It costs little to cultivate, 
but the yield is not large if the rice crop is good. It is a grain 
which owin^to its cheapness is much used, in the form of dil, 
by the poorer classes, while the straw is an excellent fodder 
for cattle. The other pulses form the main cold-weather crops 
of sHnd lands. They are sown in October and November after 
ploughing and are reaped in February and March. Thejilough- 
ing is more carefully done, the seed costs more, and the outturn 
is more valuable, fumidiing the idl eaten by the higher classes. 

The ohnda or European variety of pea is largely grown 
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near the railway line from Hooghly to Howrah, and the 
produce is sold at a high price for export to the Oalouttt 
market. . 

Oi! seeds. Oil seeds, such as linseed, til, rape and mustard, are cold- 
weather crops grown only in small plots on high lands round the 
villages and on river chan which are periodically fertilized by 
new silt. , 

jute. Jute is the chief crop of Hooghly next to rice and has largely 

replaced dus rice, but, as stated above, there was a shrinkage of 
its area last year (1908). In most villages it is raised on 
suHd lands that are not occupied by sugarcane, vegetables oi 
orchards. The ground is usually manured with cow-dung or rich 
muddy earth dug up from tanks or ditches. After the first 
showers in May, the ground is ploughed and the seed sown at the 
rate of about two seers per bighd. The fields are then weeded 
twice or thrice before the heavy rains begin. In August and 
September the jute is out, stripped of its leaves, carried in 
bundles to some pool or stream, and there steeped. This steeping 
process is called “retting.” After a time the stalks are taken out 
and beaten, so as to extract the fibre. The fibre is cleaned, dried 
by hanging, and then put into drums ready for the market, the dry 
stalks being used as fuel, for thatching, or for fencing betel-leaf 
plantations. The outturn varies according to circumstances, e g., 
the condition of the fields, the q[uantity of manure and the care 
given to cultivation; but for first class land the average 'outturn 
may be taken roughly as 4 to 6 maunds of fibre, and 8 to 10 
bundles of stalks (pdkdti ); and for second class land 3 to 5 maunds 
and the same quantity of stalks. Sheorkphuli is the principal 
centre of the jute trade in the district. 

Sugarcine. Sugaroace is grown on s««a lands, preferably heavy clay soils 
retaining moisture. The groiind is prepared by ploughing and 
harrowing, and a’so receives irrigation, if the soil is light and 
porous. It is next manured with oil-refuse, cow-dung and tank 
mud. In January top cuttings, half a foot long, are placed with 
oil-tefuse in holes arranged in rows a yard apart. In the four 
months preceding the rains (February to June) the surface is irri¬ 
gated several times, and after each watering is hoed. Just before 
the rains break, the ground round the roots is cleared, old leaves 
etc., being removed, and manure laid at the roots, after which they 
are carefully earthed over. During the next five mouths (from 
the middle of June to the middle of November) the leaves are 
usually twisted round the stems to prevent insects or jackals 
damaging the plants. As soon as tie plants are large enough, 
tliey are tied together with leaves at the top to prevent the flexible 
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sterna faffing down. Catting begins in Januaiy and may con¬ 
tinue till April The chief varieties are Bombay, shamdrd and 
de»hi, ,$hamdrd being the favourite in this district. The^ 
cultivation is exhausting to the soil and expensive to 
the ryots. The crop is, therefore, alternated with paddy or jute 
in the following rains, and potatoes or pulses in the next 
winter, so that the soil has a rest for at least a year and a half. 

The old wooden mill has disappeared ani has been replaced by 
an iron crusher and pan, often of the Bihia pattern A few of the 
canes are sold in the towns and rural hdh ; but most are crushed 
in the villages and the juice converted into tjur or molasses. 

Tobacco is a minor product, chiefly grown along the river Tobacco 
banks, on chan, and on the lands flooded by the spill water of the ^ *‘®**'' 
Damodar. Betel-leaf, which is more largely grown, is raised, espe¬ 
cially by the Batui caste, in bamboo enclosures with fences made 
of jute stalks. Betel grows best in a friable black clay resembl¬ 
ing pond mud and containing a large amount of organic matter. 

The cuttings are planted in rows in February and watered daily 
for the first three months. The loaves begin to shoot in June 
and July, and continue to do so for a year. Old stems are out 
down in April, when the roots send up fresh stems, which begin 
giving new leaves in June and July. In thk way, fresh leaves 
may be got for several years; otherwise, the stems die in a year. 

The trailing plants have to bo tied to supports of dhamchd stalks 
or split bamboo, and the soil manured from time to time with oil- 
refuse. The betel leaves of Begampur, a village a few miles 
west of Serampore, are well-known for their flavour, and are 
exported in considerable quantities. 

The principal fruits of the district are mango, plantain, FBom. 
coooanut, jack, papaya, pine-apple and custard-apple. Groves «i 
mango and jack abound, §ppecially in the Sadar subdivision. 

There are numerous varieties of indigenous mangoes, which, 
though stringy, are generally sweet, in the orchards of Ihe 
well-to-do grafts of Bombay, Faali and Lengra mangoes are 
common, which give fine fruit, though rather smaller in size than 
up-country specimens. Tlie jack fruit usually has a stringy ^ulp, 
but the iest varieties are sweet and luscious. Pine-apples are 
regularly cultivated in homestead plots. They are usually large 
and palatable. The papaya grows almost wild in every home¬ 
stead, and is a welcome addition to the daily fare, bsing eaten 
when unripe as a vegetable, and when ripe, as a fruit. ^ Plantains 
are cultivated on an extensive scale, both unripe and ripe varieties, 
the chief varieties of the latter being the religiously pure kdihdli, 
the small but delicious ehimpi, and the large mdrtebdn at 
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maHamin. Immense quantities are sold at the Sheoraphnli 
market. Cocoanut and date palms thrive, yielding fruit, cocoanut 
oil and date sugar. Of acid fruits, limes and tamarind grow well. 
The tarmuj or water melon, in two varieties, viz,, dhamashi and 
deshi, sown in November, is largely produced in the hot season, 
and is exported in considerable quantities to Calcutta and other 
places. It grows ^t on sandy loam; and the sod near the 
Saraswati ^al and along the bank of the DSmodar is said 
to be peculiarly suited to its cultivation The cucumbers called 
sflsAd and fhuli are also largely cultivated in the hot season in the 
beds of the Saraswati and the Damodar. Leeohees, jam, gulab- 
ydw, ydwrw/and guava are found in gardens on the outskirts of 
the towns. 

VsoBTA- The district is noted for its large vegetable gardens, principally 
situated along the bank of the river Hooghly and the line of rail¬ 
way. Vegetables are also grown extensively round the villagers' 
homesteads and along the banks of the numerous ihak and 
streams. 

Potatoes are largely cultivated along the old bed of the Saras, 
wati, Kana and Kana Damodar rivers, and in smaller quantities 
throughout the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions. Several varie¬ 
ties of potato are grown, which may be grouped under three 
heads, deshi or indigenous, Bombay and Naini Tal. The places 
especially noted for the cultivation of the Bombay variety are 
Nalikol, Haripal and Singur in the Serampore subdivision. .The 
cultivation of potatoes was first introduced into Bengal by the 
English towards the close of the 18th century. For a long time 
the potato was objected to as an article of food by orthodox 
Brahmans upon religious grounds—it is not admitted in the 
jfhoga of the temple of JagannSth ; but now all who can afford to 
do so eat it without scruple 

The egg plant called baigun or brinjal (Solanum melongena) is 
a favourite vegetable. The seed is first sown in a nursery near 
the house of the cultivator in April and May, the young shoots 
being .transplanted a month later, after a good shower, into a 
field whioh has been well ploughed and manured; they are planted 
in rows two or three feet distant from each other The plants 
soon grow into shrubs about two feet in height, and are in 
bearing from October to about the following March, when 
they aje out down. A crop of baigun is very exhausting to the 
powers of the land, and cannot be grown on the same field for 
more thalh two years in succession, lie variety of haigvn called 
muktakethi is considered the best. The finest kind of baigun is 
produced on the banks of the Damodar. 
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The oacurbitaceous plant called patul (Trichosanthes dioioa) 
is largely oultiTated in all its varieties, viz., pmro, dnhi and dhali. 

Sandy loam is the best land for it, and it is extensively grown ,, 
on river* banks and chan. Sown in October, it yields fruit 
from the latter part of February to the end of September. The 
leaves of the plant, called palti, are eaten with curry; and an 
infusion of the leaves is frequently prescribed by native physi¬ 
cians as an anti-bUious draught. Pumpkins <are cultivated to a 
considerable extent, being generally grown near the house, with ' 
a thatch for the creeper to spread over. Occasionally the creepers 
are trained over the roofs of the houses, and it is no uncommon 
thing to see the thatch of a hut almost covered with enormous pump¬ 
kins. There ure two varieties of kumra (Benicasa cerifera), viz., 
d(‘M or ehil kumra and bilati kumra. The latter variety, which is 
considered to be the best, is largely cultivated in the western 
part of the district bordering on the Damodar river, and is 
exported in considerable quantities to towns along the Hooghly 
and to Calcutta. Sakar-kand or sweet potatoes are grown on 
sandy soils, being hardy plants growing on lands that will 
hardly favour any other crop. The yams called man kachu 
and gmri kachu are also cultivated, the latter largely in homestead 
gardens, besides the arum known as ol. 

Cabbages were only introduced into the district about half a 
century ago, and they are still mostly grown from imported 
seed. For a long period the upper classes of Hindus had a 
gre^ objection to eating them; but this prejudice has almost 
entirely died away, and cabbages are now a favourite article 
of food with a large portion of the population. Eadishes 
are grown in October on high, well-drained, sandy loam, which 
should be repeatedly ploughed and harrowed, as the saying 
runs :—Salek chase mula, i.e., & hundred ploughings for ra^sh.* 

Turnips are also cultivated, bul^are eaten chiefly by Europeans 
and Muhammadans. This is the most recently introduced oP 
European vegetables, and Hindus have not yet become accus¬ 
tomed to it as an article of food. Other common vegetables 
are onions, garlic, peas, beet, eauliflowers, beans, ginger and 
turmeric. • 

Among ‘miscellaneous products may be mentioned chillies MiscSiu.” 
grown on homestead lands, and often on newly formed alluvion; pjoDncis, 
mulberries grown in the south of the Arambagh subdivision; 
bamboos grown in the compounds of most households; and the 
hugld reed, which is plentiful on the banks of the manyitoarshes 
and swamps in the district. Indigo was formerly cultivated in 
the south, but all the factories have long since been abandoned. 
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Extsm- Figures showing changes in the cultivated area for any 

ooMivi- period cannot be given, as the agricultural statistics of 

TioH. Howrah were incorporated with those of Hooghly until 1905-06. 
It appears, however, to be an admitted fact thdt nearly 
all the land at present cultivable has been brought under the 
plough and that very little is left fallow. It would seem, 
moreover, that the area cultivated with rice and jute is 
steadily increasing, The lands reclaimed by the DSnkuni and 
Rajapur drainage schemes have been almost exclusively devoted 
to winter paddy, and the sana lands that grew autumn rice 
to jute. Sugarcane cultivation, which increased a little on 
the introduction of iron roller mills, is decliniug owing to 
the competition of imported sugar and molasses. Owing to the 
steady rise in the demand for and the price of vegetables and 
fruits, their cultivation is, on the whole, increaang. The returns 
submitted annually since 1901-02 show certain variations in the 
area under cultivation and under different crops. Firstly, the 
cultivated area has increased even in these few years. 
Though this may be partly due to more accurate preparation of 
the returns, the greater part is a real increase. There has been 
some expansion in the area under winter rice, but more 
in the area under jute, which has more or less replaced 
autumn rice, and partly also in the area occupied by mustard, 
miscellaneous food-crops, and orchards and garden produce. 
Secondly, the cultivation of til (sesamum) appears only in 
the returns during recent years. Thirdly, the acreage under 
linseed and sugarcane is nearly stationary, if not decreasing. 
Lastly, the area under pulses and miscellaneous non-food crops has 
largely decreased. 

Asbioci,. The ryots of the Hooghly district, especially the Kaibarttas 

METnoD*s' Sadgops among the Hindus and a number of Sheikhs among 
■ the Muhammadans, are industrious and intelligent cultivators; 
„nnd in the case of the immemorial crops of Bengal, such as rice 
and pulses, it is doubtful whether their ordinary methods of 
cultivation can be improved upon. In 1886 Mr. A 0. Sen, who 
had thbn ^lately returned from the Cirencester College, England, 
%nd had been deputed to make agricultural enquiries in the 
Burdwan Division, reported: “ Very little can be Suggested for 
the improvement of the cultivation of paddy, which has been so 
long under cultivation in Bengal, and grown under such varied 
conditwns, that, taking the country as a whole, the ryot’s know¬ 
ledge Regarding this important crop has attained a degree 
of perfection almost unprecedented in the history of agii< 
culture. ” 
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The apioultural implements in oommon use are few in number impte- 
and simple in construction. They are as follows :—(1) Lingal 
or plough, with its different parts named muri or body, hha or , 
beam, phsl or share, bonid or hilt. When in use the plough has 
a Jodi or yoke, with an ajkra or rope. A smaller variety is 
used for ploughing the fields of dm paddy and maize, when the 
plants are a foot to a foot and a half high. (2) Koddli or hoe, 
which is in constant use for the cultivation of special crops like 
sugarcane, potato, cabbage, etc., for turning up of the soil to any 
depth, and for making field ridges. (3) Mai or harrow, which 
consists merely of a piece of bamboo split in the middle with cross¬ 
pieces like a ladder. It is used for breaking up clods, pressing 
down the soil, levelling the ground and clearing it of weeds. It is 
drawn by bullocks, the driver standing on it in order to give it 
weight. (4) Bidd or rake, a wooden bar about 4 feet long, with a 
few bamboo or iron tins attached. It is used chiefly to thin out 
the plants of dm which has been sown broadcast, to stir the soil, 
and to clear it of weeds. (5) Phor or weeding hook. (6) Pashuni, 
a hand hoe. (7) Ed4e, a sickle for reaping. The improved 
.type of plough called the Sibpur plough, which is simple in make, 
is cheap, and ploughs deeper than the country plough, is used by 
some ryots, but there is no other noticeable innovation so far 
as implements of cultivation are concerned. Bihia mills and 
iron pans are now extensively used for the manufacture of 
molpsses, but these do not come properly under the head of 
oultivation. 

Eotation of crops is practised and its value understood to a notation, 
oertain extent. The ryots know that certain crops, such as sugar, 
cane and betel-leaf, are exhausting, and that the land must be kept 
fallow and given rest. Also, on high land they alternate dus 
paddy or jute with pulses, oilseeds or vegetables like potatoes 
but an exception is made in the’oase of paddy, Sman being sown 
year after year on the same field. • 

The ryots are generally careless about the selection of seed. Soed. 

A part of the produce is kept apart for the next crop, but nothing 
is done to exclude weak or diseased seed. Lately, however, 
the advantage of reserving the best specimens has begun to 
be appreciated, and the cultivators are gradually taking more 
trouble over selecting seed, especially in the case of imported 
erops, such as wheat, potatoes and European vegetables. In 
gardens belonging to the richer classes, moreover, care is taken 
to have seeds of good varieties, or to secure grafts of gdod fruit 
trees. 

The advantage of manure is fairly well known in this district. Mannw». 
The manures in general use are oow-dung, oil-cakes, poni-mud 
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and hido-salt. Every ryot has his dung-heap, to which he daily 
adds dung, wood-ashes, waste straw, vegetable refuse, etc.— 
, in fact, all that escapes the pariali dog. The urine of cattle, 
a valuable manure, is, liowevor, allowed to soak into the mud floor 
of the cow-shed, though the earth is oecasionally dug out and 
used for manure. Cow-dung is used to a more or less extent for 
all the crops except pulses. It is carried to the fields in April 
and May, is first plaved in heaps at intervals, and then spread 
over the fields. For potato cultivation it is applied to the fields in 
August and SeptemW. Castor and mustard oil-cake is now 
largely used for potatoes, sugarcane, ginger and cabbages, 
Pond-mud is considered a valuable manure and is most com¬ 
monly applied to plantations of betel, mulberry and plantain. 
In a year of drought, the mud taken from the half dry ponds 
and tanks is applied extensively. Hide-salt, a cheap nitrogenous 
manure, is occasionally used to check an exuberant growth of 
leaves, and for paddy when suffering from the disease callc ’ 
ksdamard, which is itself the result of excessive manuring with 
pond-mud. Green manuring is not unkno'WTi in tlie district, 
e.q., in rice fields the soil, with the weeds in it is turned over with 
a hodali, and in a nun her of instances leguminous plantc, such as 
dhaincha, mn and indigo, are used to enrich the soil. Nitrogenous 
salts are little used, and would be practically useless for the most 
important crop, viz., Aman rice, as they would be washed away 
when the land is submerged. ^ 

CATiii. The cattle of the district are of the same breeds as elsewhere 
in Lower Bengal. Cows and she-bufialoes are kept for trading 
purposes by Goslas, and cows and plough-bullocks by ryots 
generally. A few ponies are kept, chiefly by Muhammadans and 
up-country people; while the former and the lowest castes of 
Hindus tend fowls, ducks, goats and sheep. A few sheep are 
grazed in thana Pandua for the Ctteutta market. Pigs are bred 
ehiefly by the KaorSs, a very low caste. 

The oxen of the district appear to belong to a breed 
indigenous to Bengal, though it is impossible to say how 
long it has been domesticated. The breed appears to be 
more or less pure; but in the towns some intermixture has 
probably taken place with the BhSgalpur breed and occasionally 
with other up-country breeds. The latter are not liked by the 
cultivators, as they are less hardy in this damp climate, eat more 
than d^ble and do only half as much work again with the light 
country ploughs. A pair of good country bullocks is considered 
sufficient for 20 to 25 bighat sown with paddy, but of courae this 
is dependent on a variety of other considerations. The cattle in 
the west are beUeved to be superior to those in the east, a 
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difference attributed to the difference in the climate. In the west 
buffaloes are sometimes emplo 3 'ed for field work. They are 
stronger and work quicker than the oxen, but they cannot stand 
heat, and after 9 a. m. they are difficult to manage. 

The margin of cultivation being so narrow, the cattle graze in Panturage. 
the fields after the crops have been removed or pick up what they 
can in the open. On returning home they get a little green 
grass, some straw and about half a seer of oU-cake. During the 
ploughing season some additional straw and a little oil-cake are 
often given to the working bullocks after midday. Grazing 
grounds are few and far between; in this connection, 

Mr.' Carstairs remarked, as far back as 1883, in his report on 
the condition of the ryots in part of ChanditalS thtaa:— 

“Eioh men’s cattle can go in gardens, but poor men’s cattle 
have been deprived of their old common grazing grounds. These 
have been appropriated and rented out to cultivators by the 
zamind&rs. The ryot turns his cattle into the paddy fields 
in the cold weather, but they pick a very scanty living up there. 

I only note here that the shutting up of the grazing grounds 
increases the expenses of the ryot, because he has to keep more 
food for the bullocks; because the want of freedom weakens 
the cattle and makes them less fit for work, and because they 
are more likely to fall victims to disease, and he will then have 
to buy new cattle... The 6ik or boundary ridges of fields used to 
be^wide and suitable for the ryot’s walking along to his fields 
and very useful for grazing cattle on. They are now little mud 
threads. High rents and measurement have done this. No 
ryot can afford to leave so much land uncultivated. He outs in 
on one side, and hie neighbour has to resist or cut iu on the 
other. I have seen cases where a man encroached on an ail and 
the ryot holding the field on the other side objected. But things? 
like this are very difiSeult k) check, for the mischief is done 
by inches. ” , 

“ In all these matters it is the interest (possibly not real, but 
immediate) of the zamindar to let the mischief go on. If a man 
cultivates part of a grazing ground, rent is demanded? If he 
appropriates part of a road, this is assessed. If he eneroaohes,on 
the d«7, heWtivates allthe more, and it is included in his jot. 

He will be all the more content to pay high rates. The zamindar 
does not usually live in the village. Want of roads or grazing 
grounds there does not put him to personal inconvenience. He 
may be as good a man as John Gilpin, but with him, too, ‘ loss of 
pence ’ is the main consideration.” 
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WA'IUBAL CALAMITIES. 

Ploobs. The district, being a low-lying tract with an abundant rainfall and 
intersected by three large rivers and numerous smaller streams, 
suffers more frequently from floods than from drought. Formerly 
floods were not only of frequent ooourrence, but were also attended 
by great loss of life and property, especially during freshets, when 
the water in the rivers was banked up by strong southerly gales or 
high spring tides. Early records Aow that about 1660 A. f)., a 
strong freshet in the Hooghly river swept away the old Dutch 
factory in Hooghly town; while on 3rd September 1684 the river 
rose so high that it was 3 or 4 feet above the level of the Hooghly 
Bazar and swept away more than a thousand huts in the Dutch 
quarters at Chinsura.* Such destructive inundations .have been 
rare during the period of British rule, probably because the level 
of the west bank of the Hooghly has been gradually raised. 

The Damodar has been much more mischievous than the 
Hooghly, and there is record of its ravages for more than a 
century past. On the 16th Aswin (about Ist October) in 1787, 
we find that the Damodar bm'st through its bank near 
“Barderee ” and swept away temples, ganje* and golahs.f' 

On the 26th September 1823 it again rose in high flood and 
btlrsting over its banks inundated the country up to the Hooghly 
river, which also rose to an unprecedented height. Chandemagore 
suffered considerably; in the streets of Serampore boats were 
plying, the College being surrounded by water; and in Hooghly 
town, Dharampur, Malla Kasim’s hit and Bali were submerged 
and the roads rendered impassable. In the mofussil the police 
thMas of Bajbalhat (now Kristanagar) and Benipur (now 
Balagarh) were swept away, and the police ofiBoers liad to take 
refuge in boats. The homeless villagers poured into the town of 
Hooghly, where they found shelter in sheds erected on the site of 

_III____ 

♦ T. Bow^y, CoimtHf Sou»i the Say cf Bengal, 1663—1079, p. 170; Hedge*’ 
Diaryy Ya1e» 1* vol. 1* 

I Calcutta Gazette, 21th October Selections^ 1, 220. 
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the Mughal fort (the old court house).* The distress whioh ensued 
may be gathered from the report that “the extent of injury that 
has been sustained is beyond human relief.” Ten years later, on 
the 21st May' 1833, the llamodar again flooded the district, wash¬ 
ing away the bridges over the Saraswati at Tribeni and over the 
MagrS iTAa/at Nayasarai. Subsequently, m August 1844, «the 
Damodar burst its banks and marginal embankments in 170 places 
and submerged the whole country between Bali Diwanganj and 
Dbaniakb&li, the flood water spreading as far us Hooghly and 
Chinsura and filling up the ditches and drains of those towns. In 
September 1845 the Damodar again flooded the south of the district. 
The -Burdwan and Ohandemagore roads were under water in 
many places, and the four suspension bridges were threatened with 
destruction. The inner or zamindari bandhs were so completely 
destroyed, that their owners never attempted to repair them; after 
the floods not a stalk of paddy was to be seen for many miles; and 
the inundation was described by one officer as “frightful.” A 
drought following the flood intensified the distress, and people 
began to migrate to Calcutta and Serampore for work; but, beyond 
advances of Ks. 500 to each of the Subdivisional Magistrates of 
DwarhattS (now Serampore) and Jahanabad for the relief of 
urgent oases .of distress, no relief measures were deemed necessary. 

The continued ravages of the Damodar attracted the attention 
of Government, and after protracted enquiries extending over 
several years the embankments on the left bank were strengthened, 
while tWe on the right bank were abandoned for a distance of 
20 miles. Its flood water consequently poured over the western 
tract in thanas Jahinabad and Khanakul, destructive inundations 
occurring in this locality in August 1856, in July 1859 (over 
267 square miles), in 1867, and in August 1885. The flood last 
mentioned was due to a continuous downpour of rain, which not * 
only submerged the rice crops hi the fields, but also caused high 
floods in the Hooghly, Riipnarayan, Damodar and Dwarakeswa*- 
rivers. The embankments were breached, and nearly the whole 
country laid under water. In the eastern portion of thanas 
Jahanabad (now Arambkgh) and Khanakul, the floods iasled for 
jnsmy days, whilst in several places they did not subside for oven a 
month. It is an extraordinary fact that no loss of life from 
drowning was reported, but the health of the people suffered con¬ 
siderably, for cholera broke out in some villages and malarial 
fever prevailed. The damage dune to the crops of the'affected 
tracts was most serious, the rice crop over an ‘orea of 

•Selection*from Calcutta Gazette, *ol, V, pp. 667—SOj Toyubee’a Sketch, 

p. 141. 
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about 233 square miles being damaged or almost entirely 
destroyed. Over two thousand houses were reported to have 
fallen, and half as many more were badly damaged, the 
inmates betaking themselves for shelter to the houses of their 
more fortunate neighbours. The after effects on the flooded 
lands varied very much in different places. A fertilizing depc®t 
of muddy silt overspread many villages, but a deep layer 
of barren sand buried the cultivable soil of others. Government 
granted a sum of Rs. 1,000 to relieve the most urgent cases 
of distress, and the Calcutta Central Committee contributed 
Rs. 2,000 towards the same object, while Rs. 2,000 were advanced 
under the Agriculturists I^ans Act. The Public Works 
Department expended considerable sums in repairing the breaches 
in the embankments, and the Road Cess Committee allotted 
Rs. 3,000 for the repair of village roads in the flooded tracts. 
These measures saved the labouring classes from any prolonged 
distress. 

A few years later the Damodar pouring through the Begua 
breach in Burdwan scoured out a new channel for itself 2 to 3 
miles west of its old bed. 

During the present century high floods in the DSmodar 
were reported in September 1900, September 1901 and July 1905. 
The heavy rainfall from 27th to 29th July 1905 caused high 
freshets in both the Damodar and the Dwarakeswar. Their 
overflow inundated thanas Arambagh and Khanakul, damaged 
more than 600 houses and destroyed the winter rice, while the 
Dwarakeswar flooded the town of Arambagh. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that the loss of winter rice in this tract is 
largely counterbalanced by excellent rabi crops, and in thana 
Khanakul by extensive crops of boro paddy, the water for which 
k stored by moans of dams across the river beds. 

The Hooghly and Serampore 'subdivisions are now protected 
fe-om river floods by embankments along the Damodar and by the 
high western bank of the Hooghly river, but they are liable to 
suffer from the accumulation of water caused by excessive local 
rainfall, when the water, being unable to find an outlet into the 
riyers, which are themselves at a high level, and Ijeing inade¬ 
quately carried off by the silted-up drainage channels, sweeps 
over the low-lying fields and damages the standing crops. The 
abnormal rainfall of July 1905, for instance, submerged parts of 
thinas Dhaniakhali, Polba and Ho(^hly for several days, and 
damaged the winter rice crop to the extent of eight annas 
in th§nas Chanditala and Singur in the Serampore subdivi¬ 
sion. 
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Very little is known of any famines in this district prior to Fawkis. 
the period of British rule, e.tj., there is no record of its being Famine* 
afieoted \;y the terrible famine of 1671, which decimated Bihar 
and in which more than Iu0,0u0 persons are said to have died in 
Patna town and its suburbs alone.* Scarcity appeared in 1710, 
and culminated in a famine the following year, which probably 
affected Hooghly; for it is stated that several thousand persons 
died in the interior for want of food, while in Calcutta the 
English East India Company distributed 500 maunds of rioe 
among the poor and mads special arrangements for importing 
rice from cheaper marts-t 

Coming to the British period, Hooghly, in common with other 
parts of Bengal, suffered from the great famine of 1769-70. 

This is evident from the account of the Dutch Admiral Sta- 
vorinus, who visited Chinsura in 1769, and wroteThe dire 
effects of famine, too, were felt in Bengal. At Chinsura a 
woman, taking her two small children in her arms, plunged into 
the Canges and drowned herself, not possessing or being able to 
procure anything to satisfy the raging hunger of her tender 
offspring. The banks of the river were covered with dying 
people; some of whom, unable to defend themselves, though still 
dive, were devoured by the jackals This happened in the town 
of Chinsura itself, where a poor sick Bengalese, who had laid 
himself down in the street, without any assistance being offered 
to him by anybody, was attacked in the night by the jackals 
and devoured alive . . . This dreadful calamity was occasioned) 
partly by the failure of the rice-harvest the preceding year, but 
it may chiefly be attributed to the monopoly which the English 
had made of the rice, which was reaped the season before, and 
which they now held at so high a price that the natives, most of* 
whom could eaim no more th^ one, or one and a half, stiver 
(penny) per (Jay, out of which they had to maintain a wife and 
children, could not bay, for this trifle of money, the tenth part of 
the rice they wanted, the consequences of which were that whole 
families perished miserably.”!: This account of the neortality 
is confirmed by the fact that in 1772 the Governor-General in 
Council repJrted the mortality in Bengal as “at least one third 
of the inhabita nts of the province.'’^ _ 

• T. Bowrey, Cmntrim Bound the Bay of Bengal, 1669—1679, p. 226 «ii<l 

note 2. • 

t Barlg Annah of the Bnftui «» BengiB, Wilmn, I, p. 8S3;lI,pp, 

16, 36. ‘ 

t J. S. Stavoriiio*, Voyages to the Bast Indies, I, pp. 152-8. 

§ Letter to the Court tf Direotore, 3td November 1772, l.c., Hunter’s Annals 
of Bural Bengal, p. 381. 
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In the following decade the famine of 1783 affected Hooghly 
only indirectly; but the famine of 1788, in which 70,000 persons 
are said to have died in Eastern Bengal, caused considerable 
distress, especially as in 1787 several paryaim (then within the 
Burdwan Collectorate) had suffered from a storm and inundation. 
In July 1788 4,000 persons were in daily receipt of relief in 
Calcutta, and the Baja of Burdwan filed a petition pleading his 
inability to pay his* arrears of revenue in consequence of the 
calamitous state of his district.* 

Since then the district has not suffered from any widespread 
general famine, though there have been periods of distress, as in 
1834, 1837 and 1845, when some scarcity ensued from droughts 
succeeding floods. The worst of these years was 1837, when the 
price of food-grains rose 50 per cent in spite of large importa¬ 
tions from Purnea, Dinajpur and the United Provinces, while 
crimes and dacoities increased owing to distress among the lower 
classes. No relief measures of a special nature were, however, 
found necessary. 

f Hooghly does not appear to have suffered severely from the 
drought of 1865, but the imports being curtailed by the failure 
of crops in adjoining areas, the price of rice was greatly enhanced. 
The scarcity and distress were severest in the west of the district, in 
thana Jahanabad, where the failure of the crops was most general 
and where there was a large non-agrioultural population of the 
weaver caste. Here the distress was intensified by a flood in Ihe 
rainy season of 1866 and by the number of destitute persons who 
flocked in from the western districts. Elsewhere the prosperous 
condition of the peasantry enabled them to tide over the 
without suffering the extremity of misery experienced in the 
'neighbouring district of Midnapore. In August relief centres 
were opened at seven places in the JahSn&bad subdivision, and 
in September two more were opened at Pandus and Mahaiiad in 
the east of the district. At Ohinsura a committee of Indian 
gentlemen raised subscriptions to the extent of Es. 6 000 and 
daily-fed all paupers seeking relief from the 14th Julv tn 
16th October. The aggregate number of paupers thus^reheved 
IS reported to have exceeded 100,000. The fuiids of th 
committee became exhausted in the middle of October and 
were then supplemented by a grant of Es. 1,000 fronl the 
Board oi Eeveiiue. At Uttarpara and Serampore also measures 
were organized by several Indian gentlemen for supplying food, 

• Sengal MSS. Xecordt 0 / Saari of Xntuoe, vol. I, pp, 89,149~160~16r 
of. SelectioBi from Calcutta Oazetta, vol. I, p. 26. • ’ > 
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clothing and medical assistance to the indigent, without assistance 
from the Government. A relief hospital was opened in Hooghly 
and a teny)orary pauper hospital at Uttarpara. Including Chau- 
dxakonS and Gh&tal, which were then part of the district, the 
average daily number of persons in receipt of relief in the 
district was reported to be 645 in July, 3,242 in August, 6,741 
in September, 7,041 in October, 5,041 in November and 1,041 in 
December. 

The famine of 1874 did not affect Hooghly severely," the Famine of 
distress being confined to the north of the district. Relief works 
were started, but the maximum daily average number of persons 
emploj ed was only 1,911 in April 1874. Altogether, Rs. 2,20,000 
were spent in charitable relief, the highest daily average of persons 
receiving charitable relief or employed in light labour being 
50,234 m September. Since then there has been some local 
distress in Arambagh subdivision in 1883 and 1897 due to a 
partial failure of the crops. 

The above sketch shows that the part of the district most Liability 
liable to scarcity consists of thanas Arambagh and KhanSkul ^ 
which are exposed to the floods of the Damodar almost every 
year. Even here, however, the peasants are generally compen¬ 
sated for the damage caused by floods by splendid crops of rabi 
and boro, which thrive on the silt-enriched lands. The other two 
subdivisions are protected by embankments, and receive an abund¬ 
ant rainfall. Winter rioe is the main crop, but it is supple¬ 
mented by numerous other crops, such as rabi, vegetables or jute j 
while fruit orchards are numerous along the banks of rivers and 
streams. The facility of riansport by road, rail and river enables 
local produce to be brought to convenient marts; and the demand 
for it, caused by the proximity of Calcutta and other riparian 
towns, enables it to be sold at a good price. A large number of 
labourers also find employment *in the mills, while there is an 
ever-increasing demand for labour in other industrial concern? 
along the banks of the Hooghly. The combined result is that the 
lower classes are exceptionally well equipped with powers of,,resis¬ 
tance against scarcity. 

The earliost earthquake of which there is any record during Eistn. 
the period of British rule occurred on 6th September 1803 and “J”****- 
shocks were felt in 1811, 1842, 1853 and 1869. The severest 
shocks occurred on 14th July 1885, when the semaphore ^wer at 
Niali fell down, and on 12th June 1897, when a few houses 
were destroyed. 

The district does not lie within the regular track of cyclones ct. 
and cydonio storms. Those that do occur are few in number and owkm. 
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burst either in May or June, when they precede the south-west 
monsoon, or more often in October-November, when the south¬ 
west monsoon is retreating. These cyclonio formations, though 
generating in the Bay of Bengal, are to be distinguished from 
the usual south-west monsoon storms that bring rain to Bengal 
and from the land storms of July and the winter months 
(December to March). 

The two most' violent cyclones, of which there are recorded 
accounts, were that of 6th October 1864, which wrecked the 
port of Calcutta and brought down the tower of the Hooghly 
Church, and that of 15th and 16th October 1874, which, passing 
from Midnapore northwards, swept over the JahanSbad subdivision, 
killing nine persons and a large number of cattle. Among other 
notable cyclones and cyclonic storms, may be mentioned that of 
21st May 1833, which lasted for six hours and drove up a large 
mass of salt water from the south; that occurring in June 1842, 
which wrecked a fleet of Government arsenal boats; that of 9th 
June 1869, which lasted for nearly a whole day; and that of 
27th November 1901. In the pre-British period a hurricane on 
11th and 12th October 1737 is said to have sunk 20,000 boats in 
the Hooghly and to have killed 300,000 persons, but the numbers 
quoted seem much exaggerated. Tornadoes occur but rarely; but 
one that crossed Bhadreswar on 23rd April 1888 killed twelve 
persons. 

pBotioHTs. Droughts are usually caused by the premature cessation of 
rains in September and October. They are infrequent in this 
district, but have been reported in the years 1834, 1837, 1845, 
1865,1867 and 1896, and also during the last two or three years. 
They affect the winter rice crop seriously and thus cause some 

. * temporajy distress; but, on the other hand, they tend to make the 

district healthier by decreasing dampness and water-logging. 

Bliohts. The crop suffer much from bhghts, and though a general 

PBMs is unknown, almost every year one crop or other is affected 

in some particular locality. Flights of locusts are fortunately 
rare, and do not make their appearance more than once in ten 
years. They generally travel from the north-east and cause a 
little injury to the crops, but seldom or never destroj them on a 
large scale. Comparatively little damage is caused by wild 
animals, but wild pig dig up sugarcane and sweet potatoes, 
wantonly destroying more than they eat, while jackals also do 
damage to sugarcane and hares to its young shoots. 

Insects, however, often damage the crop very seriously, and 
their number is legion. Both ius and Sman plants are sometimes 
attacked by a mosquito-like insect and are liable to a number of 
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other insect pests. In the case of imn paddy, an insect called 
shdnki pokd eats away the tender leaves of the young plant, dis¬ 
appearing only with heavy rain. When the ears are being 
formed, d black fly occasionally attacks them in immense 
numbers, 50 to 100 being often counted on a single ear. In 1908 
the Sue paddy was attacked by an insect which apparently was 
produced by the superabundant moisture in the fields. The 
insects were destroyed or driven away by ijprinkling a small 
quantity of kerosene oil over the fields. Sugarcane is sometimes 
injured by white-onts, just after planting, and a little later the 
buds below the stalk are eaten away by a small grub called 
miijeri. When grown, the canes are bored through by an insect 
that passes one stage of its life-history within the stem. The 
great enemy to plantains is a large black insect named autu-pokd, 
which nestles on the crown of the root-stock and causes the plant 
to die. 

Potatoes sometimes suffer much injury from a species of red 
ant, which makes holes through the tuber. Red ants also kill 
young brinjal plants, and the nursery seedlings are now and then 
attacked by green grubs resembling those which attack cabbages. 
Thread-like worms often grow inside the roots of sweet-potatoes, 
injuring the plants. In cloudy weather thousands of small 
yellowish-green flies lay their eggs on pea pods, which grow into 
caterpillars that eat up almost the entire substance of the pods. 
The leaves and bads of young til (sesamum) plants are sometimes 
eaten away by a black insect named thikit pokd; and young tan 
plants are attacked by a green caterpillar resembling that found 
on cabbages. 

Vegetable growths are a serious danger to crops and plants 
on lands which have not received an early ploughing. The dman 
paddy crops are subject to a disease called kddd-ntard (literally 
mud-killing), in the course of which a minute vegetable growth 
surrounds the lower part of the plant and destroys it in a fev^ 
days. Fungi also injure the dman crops in years of excessive 
rainfall, when the field has not been properly ploughed. The 
Bombay sugarcane, a soft juicy variety, lias practically gofle-out 
ofcultivaqpn owing to a disease called i/Aasa which appeared 4 J 
to 50 years*’ago. The disease is said to have been due to 
fermentation induce 1 by microscopic vegetable growth in the plant, 
which reduced it to a rotten mass emitting a most disagreeable 
odour. The Bombay species has now been generally wplaced 
by a hardier variety, the udimhdrd. The name dhoBd is also given 
to a dreaded potato disease which causes the roots to rot, after 
which the plant withers. It is very probably propagated through 
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the tubers, and is much aggravated by oontinuoua heavy showers 
and high temperature in August and September. Hundreds of 
potato fields are totally destroyed by it, causing heavy loss to 
the cultivator. Brinjal plants sometimes suffer from a disease, 
called (uM-mura because it causes the leaves to become like the. 
leaves of the tuhi plant. Betel is subject to many diseases of a 
fungoid nature, some of which attack the leaves only and others 
the stalk and the < whole plant. Of these, the ditydre, which 
causes the joints to turn black and rot, is espeoially injurious. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CANALS, DRAINAGE AND EMBANKMENTS. 

Canal irrigation in this district is carried on from streams CiinM. 
which have been utilized for irrigation hy letting water into 
them from the Eden Canal in the BurdwSn district. This canal, 
which is named after a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, **' 
Sir Ashley Eden, who opened it in December 1881, takes ofi 
from the DSmodar above Bnrdwan town and falls into the K&na 
Nadi and ESna Dsmodar at JamAlpur. From it the water 
of the Damodar is passed by means of weirs and sluices 
into several silted-np channels, such as the Kantul, Ghia, 

Kana (or Knnti) and KSnS Damodar. The Eden Canal is 
classified as a work for which neither capital nor revenue accounts 
are kept, and was constructed in order to bring a supply of 
fresh water for sanitary purposes from the Damodar river into 
the natural channels and old riverbeds of the BurdwSn and 
Uoqghly districts; for those districts having been visited in 1861-62 
by a severe and highly fatal epidemic of fever which was attri¬ 
buted to the stagnant and insanitary condition of the water¬ 
courses. In 1873 tho first step towards the construction of the 
canal was taken by opening out the liead of tho KanS Nadi, and 
in 1874 outs were made connecting this channel with the Kana 
DAmodar and Saraswati. The work was carried out piecemeal,*' 
and the complete scheme consisted of (1) a head sluice at Jujuti, 
admitting the water of the DSmodar to the Banks Nullah^ 

(2) a weir in the Banks Nullah at Kanchannagar, with a head 
sluioe admitting the water to the Eden Canal, which, after a 
course of about 20 miles roughly parallel to the Damodar 
river, delivered the water into the KSna Damodar and Kaitn 
Nadi at JamSlpur, and (3) various subsidiary works. There are 
also a out connecting the KSna Nadi with the Saraswati near 
Gopalnagar, with the necessary regulating works, and two distri¬ 
butaries, which were constructed about the year 1896. * 

The scheme was designed as a work of sanitary ilnprove- 
ment, and not as an irrigation project; but the practice 
of irrigating from the canal sprang up very soon after 
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the canal was opened. In 1882 a great demand for water 
arose and 20,000 acres of rice were irrigated by flow from 
the canal, while in the two following years the acreage 
rose to 40,000 and 70,000 acres, respectively. So far, no water- 
rates had been charged, but it had by this time become 
evident that a system of irrigation on this scale could not 
be carried on without involving Government in great expense on 
account of silt-cloarjng, management, distribution and other details 
of maintenance and construction. Irrigation was effected from 
the system of natural channels and nadis, as well as from the 
canal itself, and the rights of Government in the beds of these 
channels were not established. A lengthy discussion ensued as 
to how expenses were to be recouped. It was proposed that the 
zemindars interested should subscribe, but they failed to agree. 
In 1886 definite proposals were made by the Commissioner for 
the entertainment of a small special revenue establishment and 
the levying of a water-rate at 4 annas a bigha (12.^th annas 
per acre). Water waste be supplied on agreements: but as 
agreements for a sufficient acreage (about 63,000 acres) were 
not received, the matter still remained unsettled, though some 
water was supplied. 

While the course to be adopted was still under discussion, 
a tentative system was introduced by the Executive Engineer 
and his subordinates, under which water was supplied under 
private agreements, entered into with representatives of 
the villages, on the condition that a number of continuous 
villages submitted applications for water, stating the area to 
be irrigated and paying the water-rates in advance, excess areas 
irrigated being paid for subsequently. The scheme succed- 
ed and developed into the present system of irrigation. Water- 
' 'rate rules under the provisions of the Irrigation Act were issued 
in 1893, and revised rules appealed in 1898. Under these rules 
(provision is made for the supply of water on the long-lease 
system, season leases being also allowed and other areas supplied 
by single waterings. The system of advance payments, except 
for rubi and single waterings, has disappeared. 

, The annual receipts averaged Es. 26;594 in the three years 
1902-03 to 1904-05, and Es. 23,385 in the three following years 
1905-06 to 1907-08; while the annual expenditure averaged 
Es. 39,359 and Es. 32,394, respectively, thus resulting in a 
deficit.« The area irrigated averaged 27,535 acres in the first 
trieunium, and 22,854 acres in the second (1905-06 to 1907-8). 
The decrease is due to intentional restriction of the 
irrigated, area on account of the uncertainty of the supply 
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from the head sluice at Jujuti: a scheme is under oonindera< 
tion for the inotease of the supply by the construction of a rreir across 
the D&modar river. 

a < 

Apart from its utility for irrigation, this work has proved 
beneficial, from a sanitary point of view, to the villages on the 
banks of the chanuels which it flashes, as it ensures a supply of 
fresh water from the running stream of the DSmodar. 

In December 1894 the District Board submitted a Canalits. 
scheme for the canalization of another dgad river, 

Kausiki, 18§ miles long, and asked Government for a contribu¬ 
tion of half the cost. The Government expressed its willingness 
to undertake the work on payment of half the cost, but, the 
estimate having been raised to Es. 72,000, the Board gave up the 
proposal. The scheme was revived on the application of the late 
Babu Bam&charan Bhar of Hanp&l, a wealthy Oalcutta merchant, 
who generously ofiered a contribution of Bs. 30,000, and subse¬ 
quently raised his offer to Es. 35,000. The project has recently 
been sanctioned by Government, the estiirated cost being 
Es. 60,259, and the work is under oonstruotim. The District 
Board has contributed Es. 8,500 towards the cost, and the 
balance is to be paid by Government. Schemes for canalizing 
other siited-up channels are also being considered. 

The only drainage works lying entirely in the district D«aih- 
are those designed for the drainage of the Dankuui marshes. 

These marshes, which are about 12 nriles long from north to south, 
are situated in the Serampore subdivision. They consist of aworl^ 
chain or series of jhih, Le., swamps wholly or partially covered 
with water, which lie between the Hooghly and Saraswati rivers. 

The total area of land between these rivers is about 70 square 
miles, of which 8 square miles drain direct into the Hooghly, 
while 62 square miles form a basin, in the central part of which 
are the DSnkuni jhik occup^ng an area of 27 square miles. 

This latter area was not only a reservoir for the rainfall whilh 
falls over the 62 square miles, but the lowest part was nine feet 
below high-water level during the rainy season; and prior to 
its being drained, when the Hooghly was in flood, the tides'Sowed 
through the^Baidyabftti and Bally Khals and raised the level.of 
water in the ihik to 15 feet in the month of August, the beds of 
they/ti/s being about seven feet above mean sea-level. The area of 
cultivated land varied with the seasons, the minimum being lOJ 
square miles and the maximum ?7 square miles, but a pdlt of this 
doubtful zone was irregularly cultivated with cold weather crops 

The ravages of Burdwftn fever having drawn attention to the 
unhealthy state of the district, Mr. Adley, C.E., was deputed by 

M 
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GoTemment in 1869 to report whether want of drainage had 
caused or intensified the prevailing fever, and if so, how it oould 
, be rectified. Mr. Adley submitted two reports to Government, 
dated the 26th June and 10th September 1869, and the principal 
conclusions he came to were the following(1) that the distriot 
stood in much need of drainage; (2) that this in a great measure 
represented the cause of the fever scourge; (3) that the rivers and 
khdls had seriously lilted up and deteriorated; (4) that, from an 
engineering point of view, there was no difficulty about the drainage 
question; and (5) that it properly conducted, the measures ought 
to be largely remunerative. Mr. Adley recommended the reclama¬ 
tion of the Dankuni, KatUa and E&japur swamps; the deepening 
of the khdls and improvement of their embouchures; the re-opening 
of the Kfina Nadi: the adoption throughout the district of ‘high 
and low level drains, to serve the treble purpose of drainage, 
irrigation and navigation;’ and the introduction of general sanitary 
measures. A portion of Mr. Adley’s scheme—that for draining 
the Dfinkuni marsh—was approved of by Government, and in 1871 
the Drainage Act (V of 1871) was passed, under which Oommis- 
aioners were appointed to carry out the work of draining the 
DSnknni jhiis. The works were commenced in January 1873, 
and were completed in the same year. 

They consist of:—(1) drainage channels, 16i miles long, 
excavated through the lowest ground in the middle of the j'hils 
and leading to the Baidyabati Khal on the north and the Bc.lly 
Khal on the south; these two k/idls have also been partially 
straightened, widened and deepened; (2) two self-acting sluices, 
one in each kidl, with three openings and double gates; and (3) an 
iron-girdered two-spanned bridge over the Serampore-Chanditalk 
^ orossing. The totsd cost amounted to Es. 3,97,395, which, with 
ffiaintenanoe charges capitab'zed, have been recovered from the 
persons interested. The works pboved a great success from the 
fest, all the available waste land being brought under cultivation 
within two years, while the annual report of the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner for 1874 stated that a large tract of country, which was 
formerly the centre of much disease and mort^ty, had become 
healthy ovking to their completion. At present,the annual 
charges for repairs do not usually exceed Rs. 2,000; but in 1903- 
04 they went up to Es. 7,170, while in 1906-07 they fell to 
Es. 268. 

Kijapnr Golohel Haig, who was deputed to make an engineering 
survey df the district, proposed in 1873 to extend the Dfinkuni 
scheme to other tracts in the south and submitted three 
drainage schemes, known as the Howrah, B&j&pnr and A ni t* 
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sohemes. The Howrah and Amta schemes concern the Howrah 
district only, while the Eajapur drainage works drain the southern 
extremity of Kristanagar thana in the Serampore suhdiviaon, but 
lie for the most part in the Howrah district. These works were 
constructed under the revised Drainage Act VI of 1880, under the 
provisions of which a small drainage channel west of Bampur was 
also constructed in 1907-08 at a cost of Its. 3,947. 

The Sanitary Drainage Act VIII of 1895 is in force in the 
district, but has not yet been utilized. It has been proposed 
recently to canalize part of the Kunti river under this Act, but no 
final action has yet been taken in the matter. 

In a riparian district such as Hooghly, embankments are of Enbshi. 
exceptional importance. 'I'he river Hooghly is not embanked on ***'*“• 
the west side, as its bank is sufficiently high and the towns are 
fairly well protected, but along the other rivers there are a number 
of public embankments, generally under the charge of the Govern¬ 
ment. In 1907-1908 Government maintained 164 miles, 3,365 
feet of B class embankments at its own expense and 6 miles of D 
class embankments at the expense of the persons benefited. The 
total cost of repairing the former amounted to Es. 34,328, and 
the repairs of the latter cost Es. 5,053. 

On the left bank of the Dwarakeswar and its branch the 
Sankara, there is a continuous line (No. 6j, 5 miles 250 feet long; 
and on the right bank of the Dwarakeswar and its other branch 
the .Jhumi, there is another continuous line (No. 7), 6 miles 3,200 
feet in length. Besides these, there is a circuit embankment 
(No. 20), 13 miles 5,108 feet long, beginnmg at the inner point of 
bifurcation of the Sankara and Jhumi, going round on the inner 
circuit and terminating again in that point. The aggregate 
length of the three Dwarakeswar embankments is thus 30 i^e| 

3,278 feet. 

The river Damodar has a continuous line of high embankments 
on the left bank, 106 miles 1,114 feet long (No. 32), of which 
miles 3,494 feet are in the Hooghly district. It has also on the 
right bank six detached embankments with a total lengtlj^pf 47 
miles 2,000 feet, of which 12 miles 4,250 feet are in the Hooghly 
district (Noo. 36 and 37). The left embankment of the DSmodar 
being continuous for more than one hundred miles, has been pro¬ 
vided with many sluices to allow for irrigation and the outflow of 
inland drainage. Among these sluices may be mentioned that at 
Eamarul, oonstnoted in 1883-84 at a cost of Es 5,451; a channel 
inside the sluice was excavated in 1889-90 at a cost of Es. 4,659. 

Tire KSnft Nadi, the Kta&D&modar, the Baraswati and the 
Bupn&rSyan (left bank), have zamind&ri embankments at various 
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places. To prevent parts of Arota and Kristauagar thanas being 
flooded at times of heavy rainfall, the zamlndari bandh on the 
left bank of the Madarik Khal are being remodelled for miles 
from Dilakhas to Penro (in the Howrah district), at a cost of 
Rs. 30,000 The zamiudaii bandhs are, as a rule, in a state 
of disrepair. 

History o£ The necessity for embankments in this district has long been 
embank- recognized, and thej* date back to a period anterior to British 
meiits. rule. It was, in fact, considered to be a duty of the zamindars 
“to secure their lands from inundation by repairing the embank¬ 
ments.” The cost of repairing the bandits was known as ptilbandt 
and was realized by the zamindiirs from the tenants oonoemed. 
When the British took over the ceded districts, numerous 
embankments were in existence in Hooghly, the most important 
being within the Burdwkn Raj estate, which owned those along 
the Dkmodar, those on the Dwarakeswar and the Silai, and 
those on the Ajai river. In 1178 B.S. (1771-72 A.D.), the year 
after the great famine, the total pulbandi charges of the Raj were 
assessed at Rs. 50,000. The Rsja having fallen into arrears in 
the payment of land revenue, the Government took charge of 
the estate for several years, and entered into a contract with a 
Mr. Fraser for the repair of the embankments. The contract 
expired in 1783, and the Government then decided to make a 
settlement with the Raja, “as being more agreeable to the 
zamindari constitution,” and assessed the puibaitdi charge; at 
Rs. 60,000. This assessment was confirmed at the decennial and 
permanent settlements and was deducted from the Raja’s total 
land revenue. The Raja occasionally entered into contracts 
with Europeans for the execution of the necessary repairs, e.g., 
, with Mr. Marriot in 1800. The appointment of the latter was 
at first questioned by the Board, which subsequently allowed 
advances to be made to him. 

The upkeep of the embankments under this system appears to 
have been meflSoient, and the admonitions of the Board of 
Revere were not'infrequently conveyed to the RSjft through the 
Collector. At length, their neglected state necessitated the forma¬ 
tion of a special committee to take care of them: in December 
1803 and March 1804, we find the Rija complaining of its 
requisitions. As a further measure for their improvement, 
Regulation VI was passed in 1806. When the Rftjfi’s estates 
of Mamfalghkt (Howrah) and Ohitwk (Ghitkl, Midnapore) were 
sold. Ids assessment was reduced to sicca Rs. 53,742. At length, 
wearied with annual demands for repairs (the cost of which now 
and then exceeded the amount assessed), the R&jS engaged in 
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1826 to pay that sum as revenue on condition that Government 
took over and maintained the embankments. 

As late as 1833, there was no reliable record distinguishing 
Govemment from the zamind8ri ; and in May 1835, the 
Superintendent of Embankments remarked that, owing to the 
gradual disrepair and decay of the latter, every suecessive flood 
did more and more damage. He gave the following list of the 
various kinds of embankments:—(1) Oanjurid, river embank¬ 
ments; (2) S o'Aorf or boundary embankments; (3)G/-affi- 

bheri, village boundary embankments; (4) Fdri, second embank¬ 
ments ; (5) Hdsstdh, creek embankments ; (6) Khdt, cross embank¬ 
ments in creeks and nullahs; (7) Jal-nikdsi, drainage embank¬ 
ments; (8) Masonry sluices; (9) Bok or wooden sluices. In 
1836, the embankment question was taken up in earnest by the 
Government. Tlie Superintendent was ordered to examine the 
records of the Collector’s office and ascertain, if possible, the 
respective responsibility of Government and of the zamindArs 
and a committee was ordered to meet at Hijili and Tamluk 
in the cold season of 1837-38 to consider all points connected 
with the existing system. A marked improvement was observ¬ 
able by 1845, when no fewer than 89 masonry sluices had 
been constructed in lieu of the cuts formerly made by the ryots. 
In 1846 another committee was appointed to report on the whole 
subject of the embankments of the Bengal rivers; and this 
committee made the drastic recommendation that all existing 
bdndhs should be removed entirely and a system of drainage 
channels substituted. 

In the meantime, the floods of the Damodar continued to play 
havoc with its banks, which between 1847 and 1854 were breached 
in numerous places nearly every year, c g., 25 breaches took place 
in 1847,14 in 1849, 56 in 1850, 45 in 1852 and 28 in 1851. 
Largo sums had to be spent* in fiUing up these breaches and 
in repairing or strengthening the embankments, and the question 
of maintaining them was thus forced ou the attention of Govern¬ 
ment. Alter a prolonged enquiry, it was decided to complete 
and strengthen the left embankment, and to remove the right 
embankmqnts for 20 miles, retaining only such embankments as 
were situated at angles and curves of the river where the current 
bore directly upon the land. These orders were carried out before 
the flood season of 1859. After further enquiries which lasted 
several years, the Lieutenant-Governor in May 186? expressed 
bis opinion that the removal of the right embankment'had been 
a judicious measure, that whatever partial damage might have 
been austsined by the natural action of the river, was not to be 
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compared with the injury and devastation formerly produced by 
the sudden and violent irruption of the river bursting its embank¬ 
ments, and that the general fertility of the area subject to inun¬ 
dation had been greatly increased. Since then, the Damodar, 
being unrestrained by embankments along its western bank, has 
made a large breach at Begua in Burdwan, and has poured 
through it over the eastern half of thsnas Arambagh and l^ana- 
kul, causing immensfi damage to the winter crops. Government 
has lately decided to close this breach by a weir. 
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CHAPTER X. 


BENTS. WAGES AND PEXCES. 

Cash reuta are paid for praotioally all the land under cultivation Basia. 
in Hooghly, but rents in kind are paid for leases of gardens and 
fishery rights, and also occasionally for lands newly brought 
under cultivation and for char lands. The system called hhag or 
tanja, by which tenants pay a portion of the produce of their 
rice lands as rent, is almost unknown. Tenants wishing to sub¬ 
let their lands frequently demand produce rente, but the under¬ 
tenants rarely accept leases on such terms. The general level 
of cash rents is high owing to the keen competition for land 
and the value of the land itself, the cultivators getting good 
prices for their produce and thus being able to hold out for a high 
rent for their unoccupied lands. Detailed statistics of rent rates 
are not available, as there has been no general settlement since 
the Permanent Settlement of 1793. The following figures, which 
are^ abstracted from Collectors’ reports, though not appUoable 
to the whole district, may, however, be quoted for the purposes 
of comparison. 


Ysab. 

Sali Cuss, 

Sum Cuss. 

1 

Sugar¬ 

cane. 

• 

1 

II 

III 

• 

I 

II 

III 


Bb. a. 

A. 

Rs. A* 

B>. A. 

Ra. A. 

Bs. A, 

B..« 

1798 

3 0 

2 4 

1 8 

3 G 

2 4 

1 8 



r 2 0 

1 12 

1 4) 


f2 8 

2 0) 


1837 

< to 

to 

to f 

8 0 

< to 

to > 

2 to 4 


L 2 * 

2 0 

1 sj 


(2 12 

2 81 


ISfiO ...< 

7 8 

6 0 

4 8 

7 8 

^6 0 

4 8 





f 

12 O') 




1870 

12 0 

9 0 

6 Oi 

to 1 

9 0 

6 12 

12 la 24 




( 

18 OJ 






(Inferior.) 

(Mnlberry and tobacco.)* 



rio 8 

1 




• 


1901 

1 to 

U 4 to 6 12 

Bi.l2 to Ba.30. 

12 to 24 


(18 0 

) 

1 



1 
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From the above table it will be apparent that there was no 
appreciable rise in rents for nearly half a century after the 
Permanent Settlement. The country was subject to floods; the 
means of communication had not been improved, and there 
was no great demand for more land on the part of cultivators. 
After 1837 oame a period of prosperity. Roads and railways were 
opened; the land was protected against floods by continuous lines 
of embankments; fi keen demand for land grew up; and, with 
the increase in the price of food-grains, the rates of rent began 
to rise. By the middle of the 19th century the rents of rice 
lands had been quadrupled, and the rents of lands bearing 
special crops had increased four to hx times. A sudden check to 
agricultural progress was, however, caused by the virulent epide¬ 
mics of Burdwan fever. Hundreds of villages were decimated 
or left with weak and emaciated cultivators. Local labour became 
Boaree; and in the affected villages hundreds of acres of cultivable 
lands lay untilled. A better knowledge of the rent laws among 
the ryots also helped to prevent undue enhancements of rents, 
and the combined result was to hinder a rise in rentals. The 
people have now recovered from the effects of the Burdw&n fever, 
and within the last 25 years the rise in the price of food-grains 
and of jute, and greater facilities for disposing of agrieultural 
produce, have led to an increase of rent rates. The increase has 
been most noticeable in the case of jute lands owing to the grow¬ 
ing demand for this fibre, and, to a smaller extent, in the case of 
other lands bearing special crops, such as potatoes, vegetables 
and tobacco. There has been no great increase in the rental 
of rioe lands, and the rental of some inferior lands has even 
decreased. 

In the tract on the right bank of the Hooghly, from Bally to 
Tribeni, urban conditions prevail and behind it lies a semi-urban 
area 3 to 8 miles in width. In these portions of the district the 
rites of wages differ from those common in the more rural thanas, 
the wages of men-servants being Es. 3 to Es. 5 a month, of 
maid-servants Es. 2 to Es. 3 and of cooks Es. 6 to Es. 7, besides 
food and clothing. Barbers usually charge one to two pice 
foe shaving and two to four pioe for hair-cuttiag; while a 
washerman’s charge is Es. 3 to Es. 3-8 per hundred articles. 
The monthly wages of a syce or cooly average Es. 7, of a 
common mason or carpenter Rs. 15, and of a common blacksmith 
Ra. 15 ll) Es. 20. 

In the mofussil wages are naturally a little lower. Among 
agrieultural labourers, krishins, or permanent servants, get 
Ee. 1-8 to Es. 2-8 monthly, besides food and clothing; while 
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mjnn or labourers employed temporarily daring the weeding and 
reaping seasons get 4 5 annas a day, besides a light meal 

at midday. The wages of carpenters or blacksmiths are 20 to 25 
per cent, less than in the towns. Thatchers get 5 to 6 annas per 
diem in addition to their midday meal; barbers charge a pice per 
head; washermen are few in number, the women generally wash¬ 
ing the clothes of the family. Aboriginal field-labourers get leas 
than local labourers, being paid a half to three-fourths of the 
usual rate. The payment of wages in kind, e.p., grain or 
vegetables, is disappearing and now survives only in out-of-the- 
way villages and in the ArAmbagh subdivision. In rural tracts, 
however, watchmen are often paid in bundles of paddy for 
watching the crops. 

The figures in the following table, which shows the daily 
wages entered in the accounts of an estate at Tarakeswar, are of 
interest as showing the rise which took place between 1845 and 
1872. 


VtAE. 

Thatchers. 

Carpenters 
and blaclc- 
smiths. 

KritKdM or 
fleld'laboorera 
(ezcliuive of 
food and 
clotking). 

Keapers and 
other day* 
labourers 


As. r. 

Aa. V. 

As. r. 

As, r. 

1845 

2 0 

3 0 

0 6 

1 8 

1854 

2 6 

3 6 

0 71 

1 6 

1869 

S 0 

4 0 

0 101 

1 101 

1864 

8 8 

4 6 

1 0 

2 0 

1869 

t 8 

5 3 

1 4 

2 0 

1872 

6 6 

6 6 

1 4 

2 6 


The slack season for labour extends from April to the middle Supply 
of June, when, the re6i crops being off the fields, very little labour “ 
is required except for ploughing or looking after sugarcane anfi 
horo paddy. In the towns too there is less demand for labour in 
mills, factories and other industrial concerns. During the rains 
sowing and weeding require a large labour force, but the real 
working season begins, towards their close, with the cutting and 
threshing of jute and the reaping of d«s paddy. Work of all 
kinds is in full swing in the winter months (October-March). In 
the towns there is a constant demand for labour at this toe, not 
only in the mills and factories, but also for brick-making, while 
in the rural tracts the reaping of the winter rice and raU crops, 
as well as work in gardens and orchards, provides employment 
for the BurpluB labour avaiiable. 
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Generally speaking, the indigenous day-labourers work in the 
fields, while the operatives in mills are mostly OriySs or men from 
up-country. There is very little emigration, but immigrants are 
numerous, forming, indeed, a larger proportion of the popula¬ 
tion than in any regulation district of Bengal outside Howrah 
and the 24-Parganaa. Maid-servants oome from BSnkuri, cooks 
from B&nkurk, Midnapore and Orissa, servants from B&nkurft, 
Orissa and up-country, coolies from up-country and Orissa, agri¬ 
cultural and easth-work labourers from up-country, OhoU Nagpur 
and the Santal Parganas. There is a general complaint of the 
insuflSoienoy of the supply of labour. During the winter months, 
the labour question often becomes acute, and instances have been 
known of crops rotting on the fields and looms stopping for 
want of workers. The difiBoulties caused by the deficiency of 
labour are further aggravated by epidemics of roalariul fever that 
break out from November to February, redudng the number of 
workers and diminishing the working capacity of those who 
survive. This scarcity of labour is no new feature in the 
economic history of the district. Even in the early part of the 
19th century labour could not be had for work on roads and 
embankments, except at exorbitant rates. The superintendents of 
those works were loud in their complaints on this score, and were 
somewhat indignant with the district authorities for not forcing 
people to work for them at their own rates. 

The main crop is Aman or winter paddy, which is reaped and 
threshed from December to the middle of February; consequently, 
rice is cheapest in February. Then its price rises, slowly or 
rapidly according to the outturn of the harvest, the state of the 
market, etc., until the maximum is reached in the rainy months 
of July and August. Withthe harvesting of dut paddy, the price 
*of rice falls, to rise again before the reaping of the dman crop, 
the rise being brisk if the Sman harvest is expected to be bad, and 
Ilow if a good crop is expected. From November prices deoHne 
until the minimum is reached in February. Pulses, the chief 
labi crops, are harvested between January and March, and 
are consequently cheapest in February and March. Of these, 
kheeari (Lathyrus sativus) is the cheapest, but is little used except 
by the poorest classes. The pulse commonly consumed in this 
district, and, in fact, thiouglmt the whole of the Burdw&n 
Division, is halii (Phaseolus Boxburghii), which being harvested 
in Januuy, is cheapest in February. Wheat is grown on a small 
scale and is mostly imported. Its price, therefore, depends on 
the rates prevailing elsewhere; as a rule, it sells at a cheap rate in 
March and AptiL 
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The vegetablea commonly consumed are potatoes, biinjak, Miiceiu- 
plantainB (unripe), and imtali. Potatoes are gathered in February- 
March, and prices rule lowest in March. Brinjals are cheap 
throughout the winter months, and kdiich-kaidt (unripe plantnins) 
in the rainy season; patals (Trichosanthus dioioa) appear in the 
market in March, becoming cheaper and cheaper till June. 

Among fruits, mangoes are most popular owing to their quantity 
and wide distribution, and are eaten by all clauses, both rich and 
poor. The season extends from the middle of Ap^ to the middle 
of June, the cheapest month being May. Of other articles, 
molasses and mustard oil are cheapest from February to April, 
though the price of the former is materially affected by imports 
from Java. The price cf salt is generally uniform throughout 
the year; and so is that of ghi or clarified butter, but its price is 
often enhanced during marriage seasons, spedally in the summer. 

The table below will give a sufficient indication of the rise in 
the prices of food-grains and salt (the prices being shown in seers 
per rupee) during the period for which figures are available. 


1 Average of years. 

Rice 

(Conimou), 

Wheat. 

Qram. 

Salt. 

1798-1813 (81 years) 

Sts. 

40-00 

Srfl. 

60-60 

Srs. 

&0'&0 

Srs. 

1861-1866 (6 years) 

21-00 

21-4' 

22-7J 

10-60 

1866-1870 (ditto) ... 

20-84 

21-86 

17-14 

9-32 

1871-1876 (ditto) ... 

16-94 

14-64 

18-74 

8-73 

187811880 (ditto) ... 

14-40 

13-89 

15-43 

900 

1881-1686 (ditto) ... 

16-69 

16-67 

18-37 

12-43 

1886-1890 (ditto) ... 

14-86 

13-96 

17-16 

10-78 

1891.1896 (ditto) ... 

11-86 

12-95 

15-08 

10-69 

1896-191)0 (ditto) ... 

1901-1905 (ditto) ... 

10-95 

10-97 

12-69 

9-97 

9-98 

10-34 

12-64 

12-16 

1906-1907 (2 years) 

7-40 

8-50 

9-46 

16-17 


These figures show that during the last half century, prices 
have been enhanced threefold. If farther proof be needed 
of the change which has taken place, it will be sufficient to 
mention that after the famine of 1866, in which the average 
price of rice for the year rose to 12‘86 seers per rupee, the 
Collector reported that if the price of ordinary rice were tp 
rise as high as 13 seers per rupee soon after the winter harvest, 
it should be considered as a wanring of approaching famine; 
and in his opinion, Covemment relief operations would become 
necessary whoi the price of inferior rice rose bey find 12 
seers a rupee. During 1906 and 1907, however, the Average 
price of common rice was less than seers per rupee, without 
any relief measures being deemed necessary. 
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There has been a similar rise in the price of other articles 
such as ghi, oil, fish, meat (goat), vegetables, and fruits, also cloths, 
kerosene oil, wood, bamboos, straw, brick and lipie. There 
has been, however, a fall in the prices of salt, sugar and tea. 
The cheapening of salt is mainly due to changes in the duty 
levied by Government. In 1882 the rate of duty was reduced 
from Es. 2-8 to Es. 2, was raised again to Es. 2-8 in 1888, but was 
again brought down to Es 2 in 1903. Since then the tax was 
reduced to Ee..l-8 in 1906 and to Ee. 1 in 1907, which lowered 
the retail prices still further. The fall in the price of sugar is 
largely due to importation of foreign sugar and of Java 
molasses, and the cheapening of tea is attributed to over-produc¬ 
tion. 

The rural portion of the district has long been famous for its 
fertility. Towards the close of the 18th century the Burdwan 
z imindari within which it was then included, was described by 
Mr. (Sarishtadar) J. Grant as “the rich zamindiri,” “the 
enlarged, compact and fertile zsmindari,” “ a garden in a desert, 
deemed wonderfully productive in the beginning of the present 
century,” etc. These remarks were echoed by Mr. W. Hamilton, 
according to whom it had “thriven so prosperously, that in 
proportion to its dimensions, it may be reckoned the most produc¬ 
tive territory in India, ”* After the lapse of a century, in spite 
of the ravages of fever and the damage caused by floods, the 
district continues to be one of the most prosperous in l^engal. 
The cultivators, who are mainly Kaibarttas, Sadgops and Sheikhs, 
rank among the best cultivators in Bengal, being hard-working, 
thrifty and fairly intelligent. TJtiliziug every bit of available 
land, sowing a wide diversity of crops, selling their produce with a 
shrewd knowledge of the current rates, they make the best of 
their resources. They further add to their income by working in 
the mills during the slack months, by catching fish, by raising 
‘ fruit trees, vegetables and herbs on homestead lands, and so forth. 
Their women, too, assist by hu^ng paddy and cleaning rice, by 
helping in fishing, etc. 

The reports of the local ofiSeers confirm this impression of 
.material well-being. As far back as 1848 the Magistrate remark¬ 
ed that during a tour in the district he had not met with a 
single patch of uncultivated land, and added that the number 
of briok buildings in every village, the eomfortable appearance 
of the* dwellings, and the many articles of foreign manufaoture 
whiclf the inhabitants possessed, were sufficient evidence of their 


• Vucriftim of BMoitan, 1820. 
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being a prosperous and industrious race. Forty years later, 
(in 1888), after a speoial enquiry regarding tbe condition of tlie 
lover classes, the then OcUeotor, Mr. Toynbee, remarked:— 
“The general result of the enquiries made is to show conclusively 
that in this district all classes of the peasantry eat twice a day 
and enjoy a full meal on each occasion. Here and there a poor 
widow or beggar may be found who does not always get two meals 
a day, but as a rule even they, the poorest pf the poor, do so. 
No single instance of emaciation or disease due to want of food 
came to light during any of the enquiries. As regards clothing, 
the wants of the poorer classes are very limited and are suffi¬ 
ciently provided for. In the cold weather, no doubt, a little 
extra and warmer clothing would be acceptable, specially to 
their children, but as soon as the sun is up, they bask in its 
rays and are content. Few, if any, of the agricultural classes 
have any idea of thrift or of saving money for a rainy day, and 
they are most of them in debt to their mahiSjan; but this 
impeouniosity and indebtedness are due not to their poverty, 
but to their extravagance and imprudence. They spend far more 
on social and religious ceremonies than they can afiord, and think 
little of a life-long debt so long as they can secure the gratifica¬ 
tion of the moment. Labour is abundant and wages are high, 
and if any man, woman or child does not get all material wants 
fully satisfied, it is their own fault. 

“Perhaps the poorest class in the district is the weaver class, 
whose trade has suffered so severely from the competition of 
Manchester goods. Mr. Duke, the Subdivisional Officer of Seram- 
pore, says of them that they “eat twice a day pretty regularly, 
but in some oases with considerable difficulty.” The chief effect 
on them seems to be that they have to eat a ooareer kind of 
rice than they used to eat and that they are more hopelessly * 
indebted to their mahdjans than before, in fact, they are “little 
more than half as well off as they used to be.” Many of then? 
find work in the European jute mills in the Serampore subdivi¬ 
sion, and there earn high wages, but the majority are too fond 
of their homes to leave them and seek employment elsewhere; 
they struggle# on and exist, and are therewith content. • The 
enquiries made in the jail by the Civil Surgeon support the 
general result of the local mofussil enquiries, the conclusion 
arrived at being that the physical condition of the artisan group 
was the worst, while the general health of cultivatdrs and 
labourers appeared about equal. 

“ The condition of the poorer classes in this district, compared 
with that of the game dasses in England, may unhesitatingly 
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be described as superior in every respect. There is no such fbing 
as want or starvation among them and not one individual who 
does not know when he rises in the morning how o^ where he 
will procure food for the day. Their wants are few and easily 
satisfied; the climate in which they live and all their surround¬ 
ings are enervating and to our view demoraliaing; am bifinTi they 
have none, beyond the immediate wants or wishes of the day; 
but, judged from .their own point of view and by their own 
standard, they, are prosperous and contented, and I doubt not 
that there are thousands upon thousands of the English poor who 
would gladly change places with them. I have not considered 
it necessary to give any figures in support of a conclusion which 
is so potent to every observer, and which has year by year 
impressed itself more and more on my mind since I came to the 
district nearly five years ago.” 

During a special enquiry about the prevalence of liquor- 
drinking in the districts of Hooghly and Howrah in 1888, 
Mr. Westmacott came to nearly the same conolusioa. The 
twenty years which have since elapsed have produced little change, 
the Board of Eevenue remarking in their Administration Eeport 
for 1907-08, that “in the districts of Hooghly, Howrah and 
other portions of BurdwSn, the high wages earned in Tnilla and 
factories, as well as the fertility of the soil and greater facilities 
for oommuniaition, enable the people to maintain a high standard 
of comfort.” In one respect there has been an improvement. 
The recent movement in favour of country-made goods has 
given a stimulus to the weaving industry, so that the condition 
of the hitherto depressed class of weavers has improved. 

It appears too that the indebtedness of the peasantry is not 
so great as elsewhere. Statistics of the mortgages or loans of 
cultivators are not available; but in addition to cultivation, they 
find BO many avenues of employfiaent, and are mostly so thrifty, 
that the percentage of indebted ryots is believed to be lower 
than in other districts of Bengal outside Howrah. Among the 
Kaibarttas and Sadgops loans and mortgages among fellow 
caste-men are common, bat by this arrangement the payment 
of exorbitant interest is avoided, and reasonable time is allowed 
for the repayment of interest and capital. In other cases Inana 
are taken from petty shopkeepers, but most tenants, thunlra 
to the good prices they obtain for their produce and the trans¬ 
ferability of their rights in land, get good credit from 
them.* Landlords, too, generally avoid litigation with their 
tenants on account of the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, YiU. of 1885, which are well known to the principal 
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oultivators. Indeed, the landlords, who oome from the middle 
okases and are more or less merely rent-receivers, borrow more 
and are comparatively more indebted than iha jeth-raiyats. 

There is, however, a reverse side to this bright picture. As 
Colonel Crawford has remarkedIf the district, as a whole, 
is rich and prosperous, it is a prosperity which is purchased with 
human lives. The inhabitants are essentially, like the conies, 
a feeble folk. The fat and fertile soil, which grows great crops 
of rice in abundance, is not the kind of country which breeds 
a race of strong men. . . Fever is almost universal. The 
fertile rice lands grow not rice alone, but breed malaria with 
equal sueoess. . . The death-rate is considerably higher than 
the birth-rate, and if it were not for the constant stream of 
immigration of a more sturdy population from more healthy 
tracts elsewhere, the inhabitants would, in course of time, 
gradually die out.” 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

OCCUPATIONS, INDD8TE1ES AND TRADE. 

In no district of Bengal except Howrah is the proportion of 
persons engaged in indurtrial oooupations so large or of agri¬ 
culturists so small- The statistics obtained at the census of 1901 
show that 53'8 per cent, of the population are supported by agri¬ 
culture, 20’3 per cent, by various industries, 3'8 per cent, by 
professions, and 2'5 per cent, by trade. Of the agriculturists, 
rent-payers aggregated 503,061, or more than 97 per cent., and 
the number of rent-receivers represented less than 3 per cent. 
Besides these, there were 48,794 agricultural labourers, of whom 
24,504, or more than half, were actual workers, while of the 
rent-payers and rent-receivers, only 164,099, or less than one-third, 
were actual workers. The foUowing are the numbers of 
actual workers among those engaged in the other principal occu¬ 
pations :—General labourers (46,934), fishermen and fi^-tjealers 
(13,072), rice pounders (12,194), cotton workers (11,961), jute 
mill operatives (10,932), servants (7,406), and priests (6,312). 
The proportion of actual female workers is generally somewhat 
small, but it is over 50 per cent, in the ease of servants, rice 
pounders and vegetable sellers, neariy 50 per cent, in the case 
of fishermen,, fish dealers and grain dealers, and more 
tlmo 25 per cent, in the cate of general labourers. The 
‘general prosperity of the community is indicated by the corn- 
paratively small number of mendicants (4,998) and their de¬ 
pendants (2,072). 

Filling is an occupation followed by a considerable number 
of members of the lower castes, especially Bagdis, Kaibarttas 
(JaliyS) and Tiyars, for fish is always in demand. It is eaten by 
all daises, except Yaishnavas, widows of the higher classes, and a 
few others ; and it is one of the few luxuries, if it can be called 
a luxuiy, that the cultivator allows himself and his family. Fish 
are plentiful in the winter months, when the local supply is 
supplemented by imports from the Hooghly estuary and the 
Padm#, from BihSr and BhSgalpur. Hence, except on marriage 
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days, (called kgansih), the price remains fairly uniform at this 
season of the year. The price is higher during the rains, when hilsd 
are abundant, but most other fish are scarce on account of floods. 

Various kinds of fishing implements are used, of which the 
chief are :—^in rivers and large flowing streams, mdl Jdl, huri jdl, 
and drag nets ; in sluggish streams, bamboo weirs and oast nets 
(khryd Jit) ; in tanks and ponds, oast nets and bamboo traps 
(j)oIh). Special implements are used for ,c itching hilsd, dm, 
and mud-fish, such as hoi, mdgur and sol. Fishing with rod 
and line is popular, the best hooks being generally impor¬ 
ted. Good hooks used to be made at Dhaniakhali, but the 
workmen appear to have died off. 

Fresh fish is always preferred, but the lower classes eat fish, 
mostly of the smaller kinds, dried in the sun {sulki). Fish 
rearing is practised on a small scale. The impregnated eggs 
floating near the shallow edges of a river are collected and 
sold at the rate of Ks. to Rs. 8 per hdndi or large pot. They 
are hatched in shallow ponds, and the small fry, when sufficiently 
large, are caught, sorted and put in different tanks, or sold 
to hawkers, who carry them about for sale. Eggs and spawn 
are caught for this purpose in the Hooghly and Damodar, 
a task which gives the flsliermen employment during the sliiofc 
season. 

During the period of Mughal rule, Satgaon, and, after its Indcs. 
decline, Hooghly, were the chief ports of West Bengal and 
contained numerous depots for the merchaudise exported by 
Europeans and others. The goods were mostly brought in from 
the mofussil, but in course of time several industries grew up 
in the towns and their neighbourhood. Among the products of 
the mofussil may be mentioned oil, sugar and ghi (often called 
butter), which were produced in large quantities. Coarse hemp* 
and gunnies are also specially mentioned as being exported 
from Hooghly in considerable quantities, and they therefore miKit 
have been produced in many neighbouring vfllages Both in 
the mofussil and in the towns cotton-weaving and tusser-weav- 
ing flourished, Mr. W. Clavell in his Accompt of tho Trade of 
Hugly speoijlly noticing that ‘‘ about Hugly there live, many 
weavers who weave cotton cloth, and cotton and lesser or Hei%a 
of several sorts”,* Eaw silk and wrought silk were also ex¬ 
ported from Hooghly ; but it is not clear whether tney were 
the products of the district. It seems, however, cerUin that 


• Biaiy of W, Hodges, Yule, Vol, II, p. 239, Walter ClaToll was Wef a'- 
Hooghly from 1672 to 1676 A. D 
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in the 16th and 17th oenturiee it had several indigenous in¬ 
dustries of importance, which were fostered and developed hy 
the trade of the Europeans. According to Thomas Bowrey, the 
Portuguese resident in Hooghly town, though mostly vWy poor, 
were also employed iu various handicrafts, such as knitting 
stockings of silk and cotton, baking bread, preparing sweet¬ 
meats from fruit, viz., mangoes, oranges, lemons, ginger, myro- 
balans, etc., and making pickles from mangoes, lemons, etc.* 
They also made a kind of cheese-an industry which has survived, 
for even now small quantities of cheese, called Bandel cheese, 
are made and sent to Calcutta. 

During the first half of the 18th century European trade 
and the industries dependent on it flourished, for though the 
English East India Company had removed their head-quarters to 
Calcutta, their trade with this district did not fall off materially, 
while the trade of the French increased considerably. A check to 
this industrial development was caused by the inroads of the Mar- 
athas and the wars waged from 1741 to 1757, but with the 
establishment of British supremacy after the battle of Plassey 
and the cession of Burdwau and Hooghly in 1760, a new era 
began. 

During the early years of British rule ;1760-1840), the 
principal industries and manufactures of the district were carried 
on either under direct European supervision, or with advances 
made by European capitalists. The East India Company them¬ 
selves traded in cotton, silk and jute fabrics, besides sugar ‘and 
indigo, and had factories or commercial residents in the mofus- 
sil for their manufacture and purchase. They endeavoured to 
retain a monopoly of this trade, and “interlopers”, i.«., rival 
non-official Europeans, could not settle in the mofussil without 
the special permission of the Governor-General. These res¬ 
trictions were gradually relaxed In 1793 non-officials were 
allowed to trade in all articles exeept piece-goods and military 
and naval stores; in 1833 Parliament deprived the Company 
of all their commercial privileges; and by 1836 the commercial 
residencies of the Government were abolished, thus opening up 
tl^e dirtrietto private enterprise. ^ 

In the district, as now constituted, oommeroial residents of the 
Company were stationed at GolSghor near Magra and at Haripil 
in the Serampore subdivision, the factory having been moved 
there from Eajbalhat about 1790. Each of the residencies 
bad ouivfaotoiies subordinate to it, the boundary between the 


* n* Caimtria round tit Sag of Sengal, 166S-79, pp. 192-3. 
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two being the road passing from NaySsarai through Gollghor 
to BurdwSn. The trade of DiwSnganj on the DwSrakeswar 
appears to have been carried on by river with Ghat&l in the 
resWenoy of E&dhanagar, which in 1795 was described as the 
port of the latter place, and of Khirpii and Chandrakoni (both in 
the Ghatal subdivision of Midnapore).* Silk and cotton cloths 
appear to have been the chief artides of manufadure, but at 
Golaghor a trade in hemp and jute was carried on. Silk and 
cotton fabrics, to the annual value of ten lakhs, are said to have 
been manufactured under the patronage of the Company, but the 
trade gradually declined, and the post of resident was abolished 
about 1830, while the buildings and sites were sold ofi between 
1830 and 1836. The main cause of the collapse in the cotton 
industry was the competition of Manchester goods, which, it was 
reported, could be sold at less than half the price of the cloths 
made at the Company's factory. 

During this period non-official Europeans were mainly 
engaged in the manufacture of indigo, sugar and rum. Indigo 
appears to have been introduced into the district as early as 1780,— 
according to one account, by Mr. Prinsep—and the industry 
must have been well estabhahed by 1793, when some extensive 
indigo works were offered for sale at Eishra.t In 1795, 
Eegulation XXIII was passed to settle the relations between 
the ryots, the indigo-planters and the Government. Towards 
the ^end of that century the cultivation of indigo gradually 
increased and a number of factories were started in the mofusdl. 
The disputes and disturbances caused by the planters 
encroaching on each other’s rights led Government in 1800 
to pass orders that no European should establish a new 
indigo factory in the neighbourhood of an existing one: this 
rule was not withdrawn till 1830. The natives, moreover, wer»* 
hostile to the industry, and adults and riots were not infre¬ 
quent. During 1822-42, indigo factories were in existence at 
Chanditala, Bausberia, Hosnabad, Talda, Durgapur, Kalkapur, 
Melia, Paigaohhi and Ehanyan, the last being owned (in 1830) 
by a Bengali named Durpa Narayan Mukharji. 

The manufacture of rum according to European methods was 
another industry of some importance. The earliest rum distillery 
of which there is record was built in 1810 at Bandel, in spite of 
the protests of the Prior, who expected that its establishment 


• Stlteiiont from tho ColcoHa Qazeiie, Vol. I, p. 41; Toynbee’s Aimimttra- 
iim of Eooghig, pp 91,92; W. Hamilton’s Biodotion (1820), VcJ. I, p. 87. 

T Calaitttt Qaretti, 21it Febraary 1798, Stlecnoni, Vol. I, p. 660. 
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would lead to draukenness aud disorder. The business 
prospered for some years, the rum being not only supplied to 
the troops in India but also exported to Europe and Australia; 
and the sales in 1829 amounted to 61,028 gallons. Other 
distilleries sprung up at Ballabhpur, Paddamdanga, Dhanguri, 
Kishra, Konnagar, Bankipur and Chandemagore, but owing 
to the fall in the price of rum exported to Europe the industry 
became extinct aboijt 1840. 

The manufacture of chintz, which is said to have been intro¬ 
duced by Mr. 'Prinsep, was another industry which attracted 
European enterprise. In 1822 two factories existed, one at Eishra 
and the other at Ghampdani, but eventually the industry 
succumbed to the competition of the cheaper Manchester goods. 
There was also a tobacco factory at Chinsura in 1836, which had 
been started by a Dutch firm. Among smaller industries may be 
mentioned the manufacture of paper at Serampore, Pandua, 
Satgaon and Bah Diwanganj, and the brick kilns along the bank 
of the river Hooghly. The paper of Pandua was of such repute 
that the Magistrates of SyUiet and other districts frequently asked 
the Hooghly Magistrate for supphes of it. 

During the latter part of the 19th century the two most 
noticeable features in the industrial history of the district were 
the gradual dechne Jof all the above-mentioned industries, except 
the manufacture of bricks, tiles and sarAi, and the development 
of large industrial concerns, financed and managed by 
Europeans on European hues. Among the earliest of the Iktter 
were the Welhngton Jute Mill at Bishra and the Serampore 
Paper Mill. The latter, the first paper mill in India, produced the 
well-known bleached paper called Senimpuri; but it was not very 
successful, and its business was transferred to the paper mill at 
BaUy in the Howrah district, which was started by a company 
in 1874. In 1866 the India Jut o Mill was opened at Serampore; 
in 1873 the Ghampdani Jute Mill started work; by 1888 the 
Victoria and Hastings Mills had been added to the number of 
jute mills, and nU five employed over 11,000 hands daily when in 
Ml work. Other factories established before the close of the 
19th century were a cotton mill at Serampore, bone mills at 
llttarpara and Magra, and the Victoria Chemical Works at 
Konnagar. 

During the present century there has been a revival of 
indigenaus industries, owing to the stimulus given by the 
madethi movement to the use of country-made goods Cotton- 
weaving by means of hand looms has advanced distinctly, and the 
local weavers are earning fair incomes. Other handicrafts, such 
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as tuBser-weaying, carpentry and the manufacture of bell-metal 
and brassware, have also benefited, though to a smaller extent. 
Another new feature is a grovving inclination on the part of the 
Indian community to invest capital in manufacturing concerns 
managed chiefly, if not entirely, by Indians. The effect of this 
movement is seen in a cotton mill at Serampore, and in various 
brick kilns, mrM mills and oil mills. 

All the large factories now at work in the,district lie within Mitu. 
the Serampore subdivision, on the west bauk of the Hooghly 
river. They consist of six jute mills, one cotton mill, one bone 
mill and the chemical works at Konnagar. 

All the jute mills are big concerns engaged in jute spinning Jute 
and in jute weaving. Their size and importance will be apparent 
from the following table. There is also a jute mill at Gondalpara 
in French Ghandernagore— 
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Kishra . 

1855 
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10,4S5 tons. 


Only one cotton mill is at present at work, viz., the Bengal Cotton 
Labshnii Cotton Mill at Mahesh, whioh took over a working con- 
cem,,.ihe Likshmi Tulsi Cotton Mill. In 1908 this mill employed 
on the average 1,026 hands daily and had over 200 looms with 
26,000 spindles, the outturn in 1907-08 being 31,617 maunds. 

The company was formed in 1906, and has a paid-up capital of' 

11^ lakhs. The mill has haJfoui sets of proprietors within 
ten years, and is the only mill in Bengal which weaves dhotSt. 
Another ootton mill, the Kallian, has been constructed at 
MShesh and has recently started work. Both the nulls are 
financed and managed chiefly by Indiana. 

Two other factories are the Ganges Yalley Bone Mill at Other 
Uttarpar& for crushing bones, and the Yictoria Chemical Works 
at Konnagar for manufacturing acids, various salts, sulphates, 
manures, disinfectants and other chemicals. In 1908 they 
employed daily 303 and 108 hands, respectively, and in 11907-08 
the outturn of the former was 13,315 tons and of the latter 980 
tons. The Konnagar factory was formerly at Chitpor and has 
been established on its present site for H years. 
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Brick and Bricks are made along the west bank of the Hooghly river 
milking, Bansbeiia to Bally, and also along the Bally Khal, wWever 
suitable soil is found; tiles are also made in some of the brick¬ 
fields at Kotrang and other places. Numerous brick kilns use 
a patent kiln invented by Mr. Bull, and employ a large number 
of hands in the busy season, t.e., November to May. In 1907 
there were 11 brick-fields, each employing 50 workmen or more, 
which were therefqre classed as factories. There are also a large 
number of mills for pounding bricks into sui ; in 1907 there 
were 31 such mills with 50 or more workmen each. 
fnXstrie Cottoo Weaving, after the cessation of the East India Com- 
■ pany’s commercial operations, languished in consequence of the 
competition of imported piece-goods. By the end of the 19th 
century, the latter had almost driven the products of the local 
looms out of the market; the trade in local yarns was extinct, 
and except in outlying tracts the manufacture of all but the 
finest cloths ceased. The number of persons engaged in cotton 
weaving decreased by about 33 per cent, in 20 years, and those 
who clung to their old handior.ift had for the most part to 
supplement their earnings from other sources, such as agriculture, 
service, eto. In the towns, what little weaving there was owed its 
survival largely to the use of an improved hand-loom, known as the 
Serampore hand-loom, which Was introduced from Chandernagore. 
Recently, however, in consequence of the swmleshi movement 
and the preference for country-made cloth which it inspired, the 
fortunes of the weavers have improved and they are now able to 
make a fair living. On this point the M agistrate reported in 
1907 “It appears that while formerly the weavers had to take 
advanoes from the middlemen and were always more or less 
indebted to the latter, they are now very much better off, and 
"if anything, the middlemen are sometimes indebted to them. I 
was told the other day by the President of the DwarhatS Union 
that a young widow of the weaver caste, who would formerly have 
in all possibility suffered great privation, was now earning Es. 16 
or 17 a month and maintaining herself and her younger brother 
and sister in some comfort. In DhaniakhSli I was told that a 
weaver earns about Rs. 20 a month, and the Subdiviaonal Oflloer 
of Serampore reported that a weaver there earns Rs 25 a month. 
On the other hand, a large dealer in DhaniakhSli was complaining 
that he was doing less business now than before, because now 
dealers 'from Ohandemagore and elsewhere are coming to the 
villages,' whereas formerly he and few others had a sort of 
monopoly.” Under these circumstances, though the yarns are 
all miU-nade, cotton-weaving continues to be the most important 
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of the small industries of Hooghly, and in 1906-07 the total 
value of the outturn in the Arambagh subdivision alone (where 
the fly-shuttle loom is not used) is reported to have been 
Es. 14,10,600. 

Cotton cloths are woven in most large villages, but the chief 
centres are:—in the Sadar subdivision, DhaniakbSli Tantibozai 
and KhanySn; in tho Serampore subdivision, Serampore, HaripSl, 
Dw&rhSta, Kaikala, Jaynagar, Kharsarai, Ajitpore and llajbal- 
hst; and in the Arambagh subdivision Kalme, KhanSkul, 
Krishtanagar and Mayapur, besides French Chandernagore. The 
weavers prepare dhotis, saris, chadars and gdmchhas, but fine 
doths are made at Serampore, Haripal, DhaniakhaU and Kalme, 
as well as in French Chandernagore. The cloths made in the 
first and last towns are specially known as Farasdangs. 

The vitality of the industry in this district, and especially in The 
Serampore, is attributed to the use of an improved hand-loom, 
which is simply the old English fly-shuttle loom invented by loom. 
John Kay and introduced in Soramporo from Chandernagore 
more than 50 years ago. The chief difference between this loom 
and the ordinary country loom is that it contains a string and 
lever mechanisnr for pushing tho siiuttle backwards and forwards 
across alternate sbeddings of the warp threads along the shuttle 
ran; whereas in the country loom the shuttle is-passed by the 
hands of the weaver between the threads of the W'arp. This is a 
distinct improvement on the ordinary hand-loom, in so far as 
it leads to a great deal of economy ixr labour. The improved 
loom works twice as fast as the ordinary country looms, for 
whereas, with the latter, a man can turn out IJ yards per 
day, with the improved loom he can finish to 3 yards per day. 

The Serampore weavers have also adopted, in the formation of 
the warp, a simple labour-saving appliance by which lOt) threads* 
can be laid simultaneously instead of one or two. Instead of 
using only one bobbin and passing the thread backwards and 
forwards until the number of threads required for tho width of 
cloth have been arranged, a bobbin frame is used containing a 
number of reels of thread, so that a full width or half a width of 
warp can be i^eeled off at once. • ^ 

The fly-shuttle loom has now been adopted by many weavers 
in the Hooghly and Serampore subdivisions, and efforts to extend 
its use in other parts of Bengal have been made during the last 
9 years, which are described as follows by Mr. J. G. Canatiing:— 

“Mr. Havell, the Principal of the School of Art, Calcutta, took 
up the matter in 1901. From that time, by lectures, letters and 
advertisements, Mr. Havell did a great public service in his 
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eiioits to extend the use of the Serampore fly-shuttle loom. 
Government circulated instructions and sketches; District Boards 
were importuned to send weavers for training at Serampore; a 
factory for the manufacture of Serampore looms was started at 
Chinsura, first under Ghosh, Ohaudhri & Co., then under Ghosh, 
Palit & Co., then under Mr. P. N. De. The progress from year to 
year was summarized in the District Board reports, and 
Mr. Havell at one, time was persuaded that 10,000 new looms 
were working, and in February 1908 was of the same opinion. 
An examination of the correspondence in many of the District 
Board offices discloses that there was too much amateur work; 
and recent enquiries show that the new form of loom, notwith¬ 
standing the impetus of the smdeshi movement, has not been 
sufficiently attractive to the working weaver. . . What has happened 
in Bengal is that in parts of Jessore district and most of the 
Howrah district, in the Sadar and Serampore subdivisions, but not 
in the Ararabagh subdivision of the Hooghly district, and in the 
Eaniganj side of the Burdwau district, the Serampore pattern of 
hand-loom has extended. But I believe that it was duo 
more to inter-communication among the people themselves than 
to official efforts to popularize the Serampore fly-shuttle loom.” 

Since those remarks were recorded Government has established 
(in 1909) a central school of weaving at Serampore in order to 
teach improved methods of weaving. 

gill; The trade in silk fabrics was at first monopoUzod by the blast 

wcaviiijr. India Company, but on their withdrawing from commercial 
operations, it passed into the hands of private European firms, 
and in particular of Messrs. Eobort Watson & Co. It gradually 
declined owing to the fluctuating nature of the demand, the res¬ 
triction in the mulberry-growing area caused by the Damodar 
floods, the degeneracy of the silk-worms and their dying off from 
disease. By the end of the centufy silk-weaving was confined to 
Sterampore and to a few places round Bali Diwanganj in the 
Arambagh subdivision; while, even in the latter subdivision, a 
good many took up tusser reeling and weaving instead of work¬ 
ing in pure silk. During the last few years the industry has 
rqvived to some extent as a result of the swades^i movement. 
The weaving of pure silk from the mulberry cocoon is, however, 
praoticaUy confined to Serampore, where silk cloths and handker¬ 
chiefs are woven on a small scale. Silk thread is produced 
locally, taulberry trees being grown on the banks of the Damodar, 
EnpnSrayan and Dwarakeswar. The silk is spun in some small 
filatures; but most of the cocoons are exported to the filatures at 
Glhat&l and elsewhere. 
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The weaving of tusser silk fabrica is an industry of some 
importance in the ArambSgh subdivision. The tusser cocoons are 
brought from Chota Nagpur to Badanganj and sold, according to 
size, in three classes, viz., diba (large), bigui (medium) and jadni 
(small). The traders sell them retail to the weavers and others, 
whose women spin the threads. Thread is also brought from 
Sulttopur in Ghatal, and from several villages in Arambagh, 
e.g., Manikhat, Baipur and Salepur. • 

The weaving of the tb'ead into cloth is carried on in the Toswr 
Goghat thana and especially in the villages included in the 
Badanganj outpost, which adjoins the Bislmupur subdivision of 
the Bankura district and the Ghatal subdivision of Midnnpore, 
two important centres of the tusser silk industry. The chief places 
at which it is carried on are Bali DiwScganj, SySmbazar, Badan¬ 
ganj, Kayapit, Kalagachia and Eadhaballabhpur. The fabrics 
produced are saris, dhotis, jors ^suits consisting of a dholi and 
ehadar), and dress-pieces made to order. They iiie sold either to 
local traders, who make advances to the weavers, or in the local 
markets, or are sent to the large hMs held at Eamjibanpur in the 
Ghatal subdivision and Eamkrishnapur in Howrah town. Cloths 
of a superior quality are called chamuti, i.e , of four threads, two 
in the warp and two in the woof, and those of an inferior quality 
detitsuli, ie , having one and halt threads. A coarse fabric, called 
tniikald or kethe, is prepared at Badanganj from the threads of 
piejced cocoons. These cloths, which are strong and cheap, are 
largely used by Oriyas and Marwatis, and are exported to 
Orissa and Calcutta. 

Fabrics of mixed silk, tusser and cotton, known as nmginn, Mixed 
are made at Bali Diwangauj,TJdayrajpurand other villages in the 
Arambagh subdivision, from which they are exported to the 
Punjab and United Provinces. This industry dates back to tlfe 
days of Mughal rale. Accorddng to colour and size, the fabrics 
are divided into difierent classes, o.g., swagaji (red and white 
stripes on an orange ground), «i iskha (with black and orange 
stripes), selai-khattt (black stripes on orange ground), plmlSru (red 
flowers on yellow or white ground), yardd or sujasdi (red and 
white stripes on a yellow ground), and sushi (in red and blue 
checks). The phularu variety is used in the Punjab for head¬ 
dresses or waist-bands, and the other articles for making shirts, 
jackets or wraps for women, especially for wear during wedding 
ceremonies. The trade is in the hands of up-country iflerehants, 
who have local agents for the purchase of the cloth. ’Another 
fabrie consisting of tusser and cotton, which is called garbhasuti 
(ootton-wombed), is sometimes made to order. 
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Rope- Eope is made on a fairly large scale from jute and hemp 
works. -(^orks are generally situated in the large groves whici 

fringe the East Indian Eailway line between Chaadernagore and 
Bally, at places such as Khalsini, Nabagram, Chatra, Sankarpur, 
Belculi and Uttarpara, Gunny cloth is manufactured atBalughat. 
Brass ami The chief Centres of the manufacture of brass and bell-metal 
iieil-im tai aj.g.—jjj Sadat subdivision, Boinchi, Morarhat and 

Khamarpara within the Bansberia Municipality and Gholsara in 
thana Polba; in the Serampore subdivision, Jnnai and Champa- 
danga; and in the Arambagh subdivision, Bali and Kumargaiij 
in thana Goghat. The different kinds of brassware are;—in 
Bansberia, saucers (rek&bi), bowls (bognd), jugs {(/adu) and toys for 
children; in Gholsara, water-pots {lotas ); in Janai fishing reels; 
in Ohampadanga betel-boxes (pindam). Ordinary utensils are 
made in Bali and Kumarganj, and bell-met .1 ware at Boinchi. 
Under this head reference may be made c'f the Newtonian 
telescopes of brass manufactured at Hooghly by Messrs, S. K. Dhur 
and Brothers. 

Sugar A considerable amount of raw sugar is made in the villages 

maimfac- sugaroane. The juice, after being expressed, is boiled into 
a thick syrup called gur, which is sold locally and is not exported. 
The gur is put into baskets for being drained and refined by a 
weed named gnnj (Vallisneria spiralis). The portion remaining 
within the basket, when dried, becomes crystallized and forms the 
raw sugar of commerce. If thoroughly drained and dried, the 
bleached sugar is called dvto; if imperfectly freed from molasses, 
klidr gur. The liquid which is drained away is known as molasses 
{jhola gur or math gur). The molasses are utilized for the distilla¬ 
tion of country spirit or are used by the poor. The dolo and khdr 
gur are exporfed for manufacture into refined sugar. For pro- 
^oing sweetmeats the local confectioners make a little refined 
sugar by boiliag the coarse sugar and removing the impurities 
with the aid of some milk. Date juice is made into gur and 
refined into sugar, and the same is done with palm juice, the 
crystalline sugar {miehhri) produced from it being highly esteemed 
for its medicinal value. 

Paper- . A. fow Musalmans make a little country paper at ,Niyala and 
making Mahftnad near Bandua, at Eolsha in thana Folba, and at B&li 
Diwanganj in thtoa Goghat. The manufacture is almost extinct 
owing to the cheapness and superior quality of mill-made paper, 
bat the iBcal paper still commands a sale, at the rate of Rs. 10 per 
100 shedts, among Calcutta traders for use as account books. 
Cerpentry. Chairs, desks and wooden boxes are made in considerable 
numbers by carpenters in French Chandemagore,and in Keot& and 
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Chiusura. Articles of eboDy, chiefly hookah steins (nalehai), are 
manufactured at KamarpoWiur, Sripur, Badangauj and Kiiyapat 
in the Goghat thana. 

Chihuu or “chicken” work (from tlie I’eman chikiu, i.c.,c'liikan 
art embroidery) is produced in some villages in thaiias Dhania- 
khffi (outpost Dadpur/ and Chanditala, chiefly by Musalraan 
ladies. This is embroidery work, the pattern being first sketched 
out in paper and then worked in on the idoth The work is 
popular with European ladies and is exported to Europe, America 
and Australia by Calcutta dealers, Some of the local people also go 
to America, South Africa and Australia to trade in c/iiknu goods. 

Good baskets are made at Mayapur, Bandipur and Magra, and Miscella- 
serviceable mats and wickoiTvork articles at Serampore, Bandipur, 

Akri, Borai and in several villages of the Arambagh subdivision. 
Common pottery is made in every important village of the 
district; the best known articles are those made at BaidyabSti, 
Bhadreswar, Sugandhya and Chandomagore. Colour-printing on 
cloth is carried on at Serampore, the.handkerchiefs prepared by 
the printers being exported to Eangoon, Madras and .Mauritius. 

Dyeing is also a prosperous industry at the same place. It is 
reported that the dyers use European anUirie dyes. 

The earliest trade centre in this district, so far as can be traced, Tbabs. 
was Tribeni, which oven during the period of Ilindu rule was a 
flourishing place of pilgrimage. Under the early Musalman 
rulers it was the head-quarters of the south west province of 
Bengal, until the seat of Government was removed 4 miles inland 
to Satgaon, on the S iraswati. This transfer must have taken 
place before 729 U. fl328 A.D.), for a coin of Muhammad Bin 
Tughlak minted at Satgaon in that year has been found. In 
course of time Safgaou became an important entrepot from which 
goods, both local ond imported, were distributed over the country, 
partly by pack-bullocks but c&iefly by boats. It is not clear 
whether the town had any sea-bori.e trade, but probably it hid, 
for Tamralipti had ceased to be a port, and the Hooghly was 
deep enough for the coasting vessels of those days. After the 
middle of the 15th century the Portuguese began to trade with 
Bengal and? were attracted by Satgaon, or as they celled it Porto 
Piqueno, i.e., the little port of the Ganges. This ^is clear from 
the remarks of the Portuguese historian De Barros {circa 1560 
A.D.), who speaking of the Ganges wrote “ Its first mouth, 
which is on the west, is called Satigan, from a city of ftiat name 
situated on its streams, where our people carry on their m'eroantile 
transactions.” Daring the oertury the trade of Satgaon was at its 
zenith. The Bengali poem Ohaudi of Kavi-kaukan {circa 1600) 
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bears testimony to its prosperity, ond Cesare dei Federici, who 
visited the place about 1580, remarkedIn the port of 
Satagan every yeoro 1 do thiriie or thirtio-five ships great and 
*smnU, with rice, cloth of bombast of diverse sortes, laoca, great 
abundance of sugar, mirabolaus dried and preserved, long popper, 
oyle of zerzeline, and many other sorts of merchandise. The 
citie of Satagan is a reasonable fair citie for a citie of the 
Moores, abounding wijh all things.” 

Outside Sstgaon trade was mostly carried on in hSU held once 
or twice a week, along the river hank. Federici described the 
system thus“ I was in this kingdom four moneths, whereas 
many marchants did buy or fraight boates for their benefites, and 
with these barkes, they goe up and downe the river of Ganges to 
faires, buying their commoditie with a great advantage, because 
that every day in the weeks they h ive a faire, now in one place 
and now in another: and I also hired a barke and went up and 
downe the river and did my businosse.”* 

Before the Mughal conquest of Bengal in 1575 A.D., the 
Portuguese had been allowed to settle at Hooghly, 4 miles south 
of Satgaon, where they erected extensive godowns ; and as the 
shipping was mostly in their hands, they succeeded in transferring 
the sea-borne trade to this town. Hooghly, wrote Ealph Fitch 
(1588), “ is the place where the Portugals keep in the oountrey of 
Bongala . . . and standeth a league from Satagan; they call it Porto 
Piqueno.” The Ain-i-Akbari (completed in 1596-7 A.D.) notices 
that the sair duties from bandar-ban (port dues) and manSati 
(market dues) in Saridr Satgaon amounted to 1,200.000 r/aws or 
Es. 30,000, and states that Hooghly had become the chief port, 
though Europeans still carried on an import and export trade with 
Satgaon. 

*• During the first thirty years of the 17th century S&tgaon 
decKned; and even the inland tfade was mostly diverted to 
Hdbghly. Occasional notices of Satgaon and its commerce appear, 
.however, in the letters received by the English East India Com¬ 
pany from its servants in the East, e </., Mr. Samuel Bradshaw 
• wrote in 1610: Nutmegs, Cloves and Maces sell exceeding well 
in Surratt, Musulapatan, Pipely, Satagan, Arracan^and divers 
, other places, so that no great quantity be thither carried.” 
Satg&on was alko referred to several times by the English Agents 
in Patna in connection with its quilti One letter says:—• 
“ I shall ^■ovide some quiltes of Sutgonge, wrought with yellowe 
silke, at reasonable rates; ” and another letter refers to specimens 
of “Sutgonge” quilts bought at such reasonable rates. The 

• Hakluyt’s Koyiyes,etc., reprint, Vol. V, p. 411. 
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Portuguese trade witk Sstgaon is also mentioned in a letter 
from Patna dated 6th August 1620“ There are latlye come up 
divers frigitts of Portingalls from Sutgonge, whose merchants 
huye up all they can laye hand of.” In these references Satgaon 
probably includes Hooghly. 

The trade of Satgaon was by this time of little value, and the 
place derived what importance it had from the Imperial custom¬ 
house being still located there. Hooghly is pow repeatedly men¬ 
tioned as the principal port of the Portuguese, under various names, 
c.p., Goliu, tiolin, GoUye. For example, in a letter of the Patna 
Agent to the English Company dated 30th November 1620, it is 
saidThe Portingalls of late yeares have had a trade here in 
Puttana, cominge up with their frigitts from the bottom of 
Bengalla, where they have two porttes, the one called Gollyc, ai'd 
the other Pieppullye, and therein are licenced by the Kinge to 
inhabitt. Gollye is theire cheefest porte, where theye are in 
groate multitudes, and have yearlye shippicgc both from Mullaoka 
and Cochine.” In fact, the export trade of the locality appears 
to have been almost entirely in the hands of the Portuguese, and 
this is implicitly admitted in several letters from the English 
Agents at Surat. 

In 1632 Hooghly was besioged and captured by the army of 
the Bengal Nawab, and though the Portuguese were soon after 
allowed to return, their power wa^ irretrievably lost. Hooghly 
now became the seat of the local/awfrfar and the Imperial custom¬ 
house was located there. The Dutch, the English and, later on, 
the French, also settled in the place, so that in spite of the decline 
of the Portuguese pow'er trade flourished. W. OlaveU, the English 
Chief, in his account of the trade of Hooghly [1676), noticed that 
the Dutch exported rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw 
silk, silk fabrics, saltpetre, opium, turmeric, “neelaes ” (indigo* 
dyed cloths), ginghams, sugsr, long pepper, bees-wax, etc. 
Besides cotton and tusser cloths, which were woven by weavers k 
the neighbourhood, silk, sugar, rice, wheat oil, butter, coarse hemp 
and gunnies were brought in from the adjoining country. 
Saltpetre was also brought from Bihar and apparently refined at 
Hooghly. The articles required by the Company were ottained 
either by contract with the local merchants or by sending out 
“ banians ” (brokers) with passes authorizing them t6 convey their 
purchases free of custom. Passes for the goods sold to merchants in 
Hooghly were also issued to save the latter from haviag to pay 
transit dues. * 

In the first half of the 18th century the trade of the district 
continued to expand. The Dutch at Chinsura, the French at 
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Chandernagore, the Danes a little below it at Diuemardinga, the 
Ostend Company at BanHbazar opposite to it, had considerable 
settlements, and though the English Company had removed their 
head-quarters to Calcutta, they had agents in Hooghly, where a 
groat part of their purchases were made The Imperial custom¬ 
house, moreover, was at Hooghly, so that both sea-borne and the 
internal trade had to pass through it, to pay customs duty or to 
got free passes. 'Ijic amount thus levied may be realized from 
the fact that in 1728 8air Bakshbandar, i.e., export and import 
dues on foreign* merchandise, yielded Es. 2,21,975 at the rate 
of 24 per cent, on the value of the goods, and, with the tolls 
on 9 (janjes' or subordinate stations, realized Es. 2,42,014 sicca 
rupees. 

Alexander Hamilton, who visited Hooghly early in the 18th 
century, has left an interesting deserij tion of its trade (1723). 
“ The town of Hooghly drives a great trade, because aU foreign 
goods are brought thither for Import, and all goods of the Pro¬ 
duct of Bengal are brought thither for exportation And the 
Moghul's Ihirza or Custom House is at this place. It affords rich 
cargoes for fifty or sixty ships yearly, besides what is carried to 
neighbouring Countries in small vessels, and there are vessels that 
bring Saltpetre from Patna, above 50 yards long and five broad, 
and two and hatt a deep, and can carry above 200 tons . . To 
mention all the particular species of goods th it this rich country 
produces is far beyond my skill; but in our East India Company’s 
sales, all the soils that are sent hence to Europe may be fodnd ; 
but opium, long pepper and ginger are commodities that 
the trading shipping in India deals in, besides tobacco and 
many sorts of piece-goods, that are not merchantable in 
Europe.” 

*• liade suffered greatly during the wars waged between 1740 
and 1700, but revived with the* cessiou of the district to the 
English in 1700. The trade of^other European nations fell off, 
except during the long wars in Europe at the close of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th century, whou the British 
were only too glad to ship their goods in neutral vessels. On the 
whole,* however, the volume of trade was diverte<^ to Calcutta, 
the result being that the sair duties of Hooghly fell from 
Es. 2,39,548'in 1757 to Es. 62,644 only in 1783. 

Throughout these years the East India Company hold 
a monopoly of the sea-borne trade with India. No British 
subject,* either abroad or a,t home, could engage in it, 
except with the express permission of the Company, while 
non-officials were debarred from internal trade by not being 
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allowed to reside in the mofuBBil without the speoial permisBion 
of the Governor-Gleneral. The only general exception to the 
rule was made in the case of the oommandets and officers of the 
ships employed in the Company’s service, who were allowed a 
certain proportion of tonnage freight free. The Company’s 
European servants in Bengal also traded privately in the interior, 
either with the tacit permission of their superiors or olandestinely ! 
hut this was an infringement of the monopoly of the Company, 
which had factories or commercial residences for the manufacture 
or purchase of exportable goods, e.g,, at GolSghor (near Magra 
and tJaripal in this district. 

In 1793, on the renewal of the Company’s charter, private 
individuals were permitted to trade in all articles other than 
piece-goods and military or naval stores; and British residents 
in India were allowed to act for foreigners and to export annually 
a certain quantity of goods in the Company's ships. In oonse- 
quence of this measure, the value of the Company’s exports from 
Bengd fell from Bs 1,14,00,151 in 1792-93 to Es. 34,65,190 in 
1805-06; wlule the value of goods exported from Bengal to 
London by private persons and by the Company’s com¬ 
manders and officers increased from Es. 84,08,800 in 1795 to 
Es. 1,31,97,400 in 1801. The articles usually exported on behalf 
of the Company were piece-goods, raw silk, saltpetre, sugar, 
opium, hemp and, occasionally, indigo. 

As the Company’s administrative work increased with the 
expansion of their territory, they withdrew more and more from 
trade. Public opinion in England also pronounced strongly against 
the Company’s dual position as Governors and traders. By the Act 
of 1833, renewing their charter for 20 years. Parliament deprived 
it of all its commercial privileges, and by 1836 the commercial resi¬ 
dencies and autmgs or factories were abolished, leaving private trade 
and industry free from any rivalty on the part of the Company. 
In 1827 the post of Customs CoUeotor at Hooghly was aboUshed*, 
his duties being amalgamated with those of the Collector of Land 
Eevenue; and in 1837 the customs duties were abolished. 
Figures given by the CuUeotors of Hooghly for the district trade 
between 1819 ^nd 1833 show a gradual increase in its* valua froqi 
Es. 39,99,796 in 1819 to Es. 69,41,490 in 1833, the exports 
always largely exceeding the imports and being ot the average 
five to six times as great. During the next sixty years (1840- 
1900) the trade of Hooghly grew steadily. In the first-tweuty- 
five years its growth was rapid owing to the opening of the East 
Indian Hail way. the improvement of roads and waterways, and, 
in a minor degree, the establishment of steamer services along 
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the Jlodglilj. Jn the next thirty-five years the increase 
was slow, for (lie people Buffered terribly from Burdwan 
fever. 

A( (he proseui lime the trade of the district is almost entirely 
with Cideutta and Ilowrali, the principal entrep.ds being connected 
with (hose plieos by road or river. The chief exports are: - 
rice and paddy from (he Arambagh subdivision and fine rice 
from the otlier t wo .subdivisions; pulses, vegetables and fruits, 
sold at Sheorat'huli and Bhadreswnr; cotton cloths from the 
Seriimpore mills, and hand-loom cloths, specially those called 
Farasdat ga; jute, ropes and gunny-bags from the mills of the 
Serampore subdivision ; bricks and tiles from the brickfields along 
the llooghly; tusser cloths from Bali Biwinganj; brassware 
from Bansberia; and fine sand quarried from the Saraswati near 
Magra. The principal imports are rice, wheat, ghi, salt, tobacco, 
spices, jute, piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, timber aud lime. The 
crops of common rice and wheat raised in the Sadar and Seram¬ 
pore subdivisions being insufficient for local consumption, those 
grains have to be imported from Calcutta, Bihar and the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. Salt is brought from the goldx ut SMkhia, 
kerosene oil from Budge-Budge, jute from Eastern Bengal, ghi 
from up-country or Calcutta, English piece goods, yams and 
spices from Calcutta, coal from Burdwan aud Manbhum, aud lime 
from Burdwan and Sylhet. No reliable statistics of imports 
aud exports arc available, but the general impression is that the 
exports largely exceed the imports, thus leaving a balance of 
trade in favour of the district. 

AH the riparian towns have bazars or daily markets for the 
sale of goods, and so have many of the largest villages, e,g., 
Magraganj, GuptipSra and Boinchi in the Sadar subdivision, and 
’'Shadreswar, HaripSl and Tarakeswar in the Serampore sub¬ 
division. ESU, i.e., periodical 'markets held once or twice in the 
■^eek, are, however, still common. Of these, the most important 
are MaUik Kasim’s hdt at Hooghly and those at Mahanad and 
Rajh&t in PolbS th4na; at P&ndua, Dhauiakh&li and SheorSphuli 
in the Serampore thina; at Singur, ChanditalS and Siakhala 
ip Cbanditala thana; at Eajbalhat in Kristanagar thftna; at 
Krishnagar and Bandar in Khanakul thana; at Arambagh and 
at Bali Diwi&ganj in Goghat thftna. Bhadreswar and Sheoraphuli 
are the chief marts for fruits, vegetables and fish; Mallik Kasim’s 
hat, Mag^ragunj and Diwanganj for rice and paddy; Dhaniakhftli, 
Serampore, Eajbalhat and Bftli Diwftnganj for olotbs, and Bftli 
for tusser fabrics. Considerable sales also take place at religious 
festivals {inel&t), of which the largest and the most important 
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are those Jield at Mshesli (Serampore) during the ear festival, 
at Tariikeswar during the Sivaratri and Charak feslivak, and at 
Trihoni duiing the Uttnrayana and Baruni festivals. BauduS 
ako attracts a considerable number of MusalmJn pilgrims in the 
months of January and April. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MEANS OP COMMJJKICATION. 

RoiDs. The first map showing roads in the tract of country of which 
Old nads, (.{jjg district forms part is that of Yalentyn, which was based on 
data collected by the Dutch Governor Van den Brouoke 
(1668-64). Two roads are entered on his map—one, a Padishahi 
or royal road, extending through BurdwSn to Midnapore, and the 
other, a smaller road, which starting from Burdwau, passed 
through Salimibad and DhaniSkhSli to Hooghly. The former was 
an important military route, being used by troops in the rebellion 
of 1696, m the march of Shuja-ud-din to Murshidabad and in the 
wars of All Vaidi Khan. With these two exceptions, the district, 
when ceded to the British in 1765, had no road worthy of the 
name, but only fair-weather tracks hardly passable in the rains. 
Bridges were few and far between, and those that existed owed 
their origin to the generosity and public spirit of some wealthy 
individual rather than to the Mughal Government. During the 
next twenty years these tracks were repaired and widened, though 
roughly and irregularly. From RenneU’s Atlas, plate VII 
(17791, it appears that the most important loads were those 
connecting Salkhia (Howrah) with various places in the interior. 
One, running northwards along the west bank of the Hooghly 
toAmbui near Kalna, passed through bally, Alinagar, Seram- 
pore, Ghiretti, Chandernagore,' Ghinsura, Hooghly, Bandel, 

■ Bansberii, Trebeni, Nayasarai, Dirga and Inchura. A second 
road passed north-west through Chanditala and Dhaniakhali, to 
Salimabad in the Burdwan district: while a third went west 
and then north-west through Kristonagar and Kajbalhat to 
DiwAnganj, Between these main roads lay num^ous cross-roads 
* connecting the more important villages, more than a dozen such 
cross-roads boing entered in pistes VII and XIX. None of the 
roads appear to have been metalled. 

In May 1830 the following were reported as the principal roads 
in the district (1) Bali to Ealna pid Inohurti, (2) the Grand 
Trunk Road from Hooghly to the north of India vi& Burdwin (3), 
the Old Benares road, (4) Ghiretti to DwSrh&tS, i,6) Burdwto to 
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Midnapore eta Koerganj, (6) Ellipur via Singur to HoogUy, md 
(7) Hooghly to BhastSra via Polba. The Magistrate reported tMt 
these roads Trere oonstnioted by Q-overament many years bef(we for 
commercial and military purposes. It is clear that, haTing made 
the roads, the Government of the day paid little attention to their 
maintenance, in spite of numerous complaints In 1/96, for 
example, the Court of Circuit called the attention of the Governor- 
General to their wretched state and to th^ encroachments of 
zamindaiB and cultivators on the road-way. In 1815 a similar 
representation was made to Government hy the Superintend¬ 
ent of Police, L. P.; and in February 1830, after an extensive 
tour through the district, the Magistrate of Hooghly reported 
that with tho exception of the old Benares and Grand Trunk 
Roads, he “ encountered nothing deserving the name of a road. 
Thoroughfares are even frequently entirely obliterated, and I have 
made my w.iy in succession to several villages over no better path 
tbaii a ridge through intervening paddy fields.” The militaiy 
authorities were loud in their complaints, the justice of which was 
admitted by the Magistrate, who in 1837 wrote that he could do 
nothing without funds. ‘'1 am sorry to say that, with the 
exception of the groat lines of communication which are kept up 
by Government, and which, by the way, are frequently in a 
wretched state, no provision whatever exists for making or repair¬ 
ing roads or bridges in the interior of the district. There is not 
a ^gle road in tho district which a European vehicle could 
traverse, while the number passable for hackeries in the rains are 
lamentably few.” 

Of the roads mentioned in the list of 1830, the Bali-Inchurk 
road was the old Murshidabad road, and the Burdwan-Midnapore 
road was the old Pidshahi road, both shown in Eennell’s Atlas. 
The Old Benares Road was a later addition, being oonslruoted by' 
Government as the most dire^ route to tho Upper Provinces. 
The work was under the charge of Captain Rankin, who hai? 
to face a number of difllculties, e.ff., we find him complaining 
in 1781 of obstruction by the Eamgarh zamindSr end of damage 
done by ryots, and asking for an order on the “ renter ” of 
Burdwan for Re. 10,000 and for p irtcdnat on the zamindars o£ 
Panohet, Bishnupur, Burdwan and Hooghly to euMly him with 
coolies; this request was granted by the Board of Revenue.* He 
was in charge at least up to 1797, for in January of that year 
there is mention of his being very angry with the Dafoga of 
Haripil for not getting him coolies. lieutenant (afterwards 

* Bengal Mannecrlpt Bccordii ToU It Letten 115*16) 834,840 !> 878, C3St 
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Major) W. D. Playfair, who was in charge from 1816 to 1828, put 
do-«m mile-stones and divided the road into 7 or 8 sections, each 
under a load sarkir. The road was then 14 feet wide, but the 
Military Board recommended that it should be widened to 20 feet. 
In 1828 the road was made over to the Magistrate, and two yeare 
later the then Magistrate, Mr. (afterwaids Sir) Frederick HiiUiday, 
reported to Gtovernmeut the extent to whioU it had sultered 
from floods, espeoially that part cf it west of the Damodar. By 
1840 the troops had ceased to use the road, and it had, at least in 
the flooded parts, become no better than a fair-weather traek. 
Even thrv^e years before this only 32 out of 58 bridges were 
standing, and their arches were being fast worn away. The dak 
bungalows were out of repair, and the furniture in them was 
being stolen piece by piece or going to decay. 

The road now known as the Grand Trunk Eoad is that run¬ 
ning from Howrah to Burdwan via Hooghly; but in the forties 
and fifties of the last century the name was applied to the road 
from Calcutta to Burdw4n rid Hooghly town, which crossed the 
BhagirathJ at Palta Ghat. StiU earlier, only the portion which 
branched north-west from Hooghly to Burdwan was oaEed by 
this name. Hooghly town was, in fact, a junction, from which 
one great route ran north-west to Benares, whEe another road run 
north to Ealna and then to Nadia and Murshidabad along the 
Ganges. 

The history of the present road begins in the early yeare of 
the 19th century. In 1804, the river having encroached upon the 
portion between Serampore and Chandernngore, Mr. E. Blechynden 
was appointed to survey a new aEgnment with 500 convicts under 
an European sergeant. In 1820 the port of the road north-west 
of Hooghly was described as “ very indifierent, and in some places 
next to impassable, speciaEy west of Pandua.” Its reconstruction 
was taken in hand several years later; and in 1829 the “ new 
roadwas first used by troops in preference to the old Benares 
road. The Eaja of Burdwan in that year gave Es. 36,000 for the 
construction of a bridge across the Kuntia NuEah at Magr4; in 
the following yeai' the road was metaEed between Hooghly and 
Magrar; and by 1836 it had been extended beyondrBurdwan. The 
work is said to have cost fifty lakhs, and is one of the monuments 
of Lord WiEiam Bentinck, who, it is said, was nicknamed 
WiEiam the Conqueror because parts of the road were metaEed 

with iankar ! 

The older road to Murshidabad vH Inohura and Ealn& was 
also much used by troops and traveEera going to Nadift, Murshi- 
d&b&d and Monghyr. It was apparenEy unbridged at first, bu* 
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in 1828 PrSn Krishna Haidar, zamlndar of Jagdispnr, gave . 

Rs 13,000 for a pucM bridge over ihe Saraswati at Tribeni. 

Pran Krishna Haidar was rewarded for his liberality by the 
Goveruor-General allowit'g him to post 6 sepoys as sentries at the 
gates of his house. A suspension bridge was also construoted at 
NaySsarai from money niisod by public subscriptions; but both 
bridges were swept away by a flood in August 1834, and it was 
not till 1839 that the Court of Directors permitted the surplus of 
the Ferry Fund to be expended in reconstructing ^hem. 

Regarding the road from Hooghly to DhaniakhaK, 

Mr. Toynbee writes:—“ A very special interest attaches to this ''*"'** 
road, as it was mainly constructed by funds raised by public 
subscription, and because in the supervision of the expenditure of 
those funds by a committee of Indian gentlemen we have the 
germ of the Road Cess Committee and of the Local Self-Goveru- 
ment scheme, which was brought to maturity some 50 years 
afterwards.” The amount raised was between Rs. 7,000 and 
Rs. 8,000, and work was begun in 1838, the Magistrate appoint¬ 
ing “Pooran Babu, zaniindar of Makhalpore, Chaker Ram 
Singh of Dharamporo, ai d Boy Radhagobinda Singh of Hati- 
shalii, to superintend this great public work, to see that the 
money of the subscribers is well laid out, and to settle all disputes 
which may arise regarding laud.” 

Outside municipal areas the management of the public roads Modern 
ros^s with the District Board, which provides the funds for™^“- 
their maintenance except in the case of two Provincial roads 
which are maintained from the Provincial Fund under the 
supervision of the Engineer of (he District Board. These Pro¬ 
vincial roads are (1) the new Grand Trunk Road from Uttarpara 
to Palta Ghat, 12 miles 5J furlongs long. Its average width is 
25 feet, of which 8 feet are metaUed with stone, except^ST*”" * 
within urban areas, where tne metaUing is 12 feet widej 
it crosses the Daukuni drainage channel by a small bridge. 

This is an old road shown in EenneR’s Atlas, slightly altered at' 
places. (2) The old Grand Trunk Road from Palta Ghat, vid 
Hooghly and PanduS to Burdwan, with a length of 33 mila., 
within this dtstrict, while 3 miles pass through the teftitory of 
French Chandernagore. It has a width of 24 ,feet, of which 
8 feet are metalled with stone and laterite; it is carried over the 
Saraswati at Satgaon and the .Kunti at Magra by ironjbridges. 

This is the old road from Ghiretti to Benares. 

The District Board roads are grouped under three heads, viz., DUuict 
metalled, unmetalled and viUage roads. In 1908 the District 
Board had under its direct control 512 miles of road, of which *****^** 
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nearly 80 miles were metalled. Twenty roads were partially 
metalled or metaEed throughout, nine being metalled throughout. 
Most of the latter are short in length, the principal being the 
Fanduli-Kalaa road (13 miles), the Uttarpara-Kalipur rood (4^ 
miles), and the Arambagh-Nayasar.ii road (6 miles) The 
metalling is usually 8 feet wide, and consists of stone, brick 
or both. The smaller roads are usually 10 to 14 feet wide 
and the larger roa^s 14 to 20 feet; but the width rises to 25 feet 
in the case of old roads like the Benares and Nagpur roads, 
while the metalled road from Chanditala to Janai (1 mile 21 
furlongs) is 30 feet wide. The metalling is expensive, repairs 
alone costing, in 1907-08, Es. 446 per mile as against Es. 45 in 
the case of unmetalled roads. 

The District Board roads converge chiefly on the through 
roads, such as the Grand Trunk, Old Benares and Burdwan- 
Miduapore roads, and on the riparian towns on the Hooghly, 
(which are served by the East Indian Eailway), or act as 
feeder roads to the branch and light railways. The best roads 
are the Grand Trunk Eoad and those joining them, which, even 
where unmetalled, admit of wheeled traffic throughout the rains. 
The roads in thana Goghat are also in good condition owing to 
the kankariferous soil, and cost comparatively little to keep up. 
These in the interior of the iSadar and Serampore subdivisions 
are much cut up by water channels, and, being geneially unmetal¬ 
led, with a surface composed of sticky earth, are hardly passable 
during the rains. The worst roads, however, are those lying in 
thauas Aiambagh and Khanakul, whidi arc not only intersected 
by numerous channels, but also exposed to the annual floods of 
the Damodar. Hence, for half the year, wheeled traffic is next to 
impossible ; the roads are fewer in number than elsewhere; and 
their upkeep is more costly. 

' The principal District Board roads arranged according to 
subdivisions are as follows. In the 8adar subdivision:— 
[1) Chinsura to Khanpur tid Dhaniakhali, with a length of 
24J miles, of which Hi miles are metaUed, with three bridges over 
the Saraswati, the Kunti and the Ghia. This is thfr old road of 
1838. (2) Hooghly to Majnan, 18^ miles, with a bridge over 
he Saraswati and two bridges over the Kunti. (3) Chaku 
iingh’s road, from tbe Grand Trunk Eoad at Magri to Khtapur, 
!1J miles, with three bridges, of which two are built over the 
liantul'’ and the Ghia. (4) Pandua to Kalna vid Inohura, 
3 miles', metalled throughout, with a masonry bridge, over the 
BehulS and a suspension bri^e over the Bagul. (6) Boinchi to 
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Dasgliara via Dhaniakh&li, 18J mfles, witk 5 bridges. (6) 
DhaDiakhSli fo Harip&l in Serampore, 9i mUes, of ■which 
7 miles are metalled, -with a masonry bridge over the Kana Nadi. 
(7) Chanderoagore to Bhola, 12 miles, ■with a masonry bridge on 
the Saraswati. (8) Hooghly to'.Satgaon, 3|- miles. (9) Fandua fo 
Kalyanpur, nearly 8 miles. (10) Eamnathpur to Ilaral, 9^ miles. 
(11) Inchura to Balagarh, 6 miles. (12) DamurdS to Balagarh, 
7 miles. (13) Tribeni to Guptipara, 16^ miles, ■with an iron 
suspension bridge at Nayasarai. This road is *a part of the old 
Murshidabid road md Iiichura, (14) Sheya to Alisin, rid 
Malipara, 8 miles. 

In the Serampore subdiidsion:'—(15) Baidyab5tito Tarakeswar, 
21| miles, of which 10 miles are metalled, with 5 masonry bridges, 
of which one is over the Eana Damodar. (10) Nabagram to 
Gharpur, 13J miles, ■with 5 masonry bridges. (17) Konnagar to 
Kristorampur, 9| miles, ■with one masonry bridge. (18) Old 
Benares road from Devipara to Khatul, lying partly in the 
ArSmbagh subdivision, ■with a length of nearly 60 miles, of which 
only 4| miles are metalled; it has one wooden, one brick and one 
light iron bridge. West of the Damodar, the 23rd mile is very 
sandy, while from the 35th to the 39th mile, the road is a mere 
track, being washed away every year by the Damodar floods (19 
and 20) Bhadreswar to Nasibpur, and Nnsibpur to Jauai, 13 
miles (21) Dirghanga to Singur, 6| miles, with a light iron 
bridge and a small arched bridge. ^22) Gangadharpur to Nawab- 
pur* 8^ miles. (23) Singur station to MasSt, 6| miles, ■with a 
wooden bridge. (24) Gaja to Rajbalhit vid Dwarhata, 7J miles, 
■with three bridges including a timber bridge over the Kana 
Damodar and an iron bridge over the ESnaband Khal. (26) 
Antpur to Sitapur, 7^ miles, with a light iron bridge over the 
Khurigaohi Khal. (26) Masat to Dhitpur (Ho’wrah boundary),a 
6 miles, • 

In the ArambSgh subdivision the principal roads are (27)» 
ArambSgh to NaySsarai (Burdwan boundary), 6 miles, metalled, 
throughout, ■with two arched bridges; in the rains this is the only 
passable road to Burdwan. (28) ArSmbagh to Ddr&jpur 7j miles. 
(29) ArambagEto Tetulmari, 17 miles, ■with a masonry .bridge; 
this is the old Nagpur road. (30) Pundait to Mandali (Midnapore 
boundary), 15| miles This is the old MidnSpore Burdwan 
road. (31) Arambigh to Arandi, 6| miles. (32) Mayapnr to 
Jagatpur vid Kh&nakul, 16J miles; the greater portiotfof this 
road is under water during the rains. (33) Bigdas to BSli Bfet, 6J 
miles. (34) Goghat to Kum&rganj, 7i miles, ■with a timber bridge 
over the Eaghub&ti Jalla. (35) Badanganj to Subirohak, 7 miles. 
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viiiags The village roads, which are under the Local Boards, are fair 
weather roads iutended for communication between important 
villages and markets Several of them in the Ar&mbagh and 
Serampore subdivisions are 5 to 8 miles in length, are provided 
vrith culverts, end have an average width of 10 to 12 feet. They 
are thus nearly equal in importance to the smaller District Board 
roads. In 1908 there were 190 village roads under the Hooghly 
Local Board, 75 under the Serampore Local Board and 61 under 
the Arambagh Local Board—in all 310, with a total mileage 
of some 000 miles. The average cost of repairs In 1907-08 was 
11s. 15 per mile. 

Inspection There is a circuit-house at Iloo^’hly, formerly the residence of 

lowfr Judge-Magistrate, Mr. D. C. Smyth, which was piuchased by 

Government for lls. 10,000 in 1850. The second storey of the 
Serampore subdivisionul court is used as an inspection bungalow. 
The District Board has inspcctiou bungalows at the following 
places;—in the Sadar subdivision at Inchurii, Pandna, Magra 
(attached to the post-office bungalow) and Dhaiiakhali; in the 
Serampore subdivision at Ilaripal, Dwarhata and Tarakes- 
war; in the Arambagh subdivision at Arambagh, Mayapur, 
Parsure, Khanakul, Kumai-pukhur, Kumarganj, Syambazar, 
and Surul Chanmatha (a liut). The land on which the 
Tarakeswar inspection bungalow was built was given free of 
cost by the Mahant of the temple. The more important 
railway stations, such as Serampore, Sheoraphnli, Chandoma- 
gore, Bandel, Paudua, and Tarakeswar, have waiting rooms for 
passengers. 

Convey. Until comparatively recent times roads were few in number, 
except in thana Goghat, and generally only passable after the 
rains. Horses were rare, being used only by Musalmans or up- 
country men. Elephants were still rarer, being only occasionally 
brought down from Northern India by Musalman Governors or 
the chief zamindars. Most travellers went on foot, but the well- 
to-do used SHkliatsanx, ie., crescent shaped litters covered with 
camlet or scarlet cloth, and borne on poles, to which they were 
attached by iron hooks; they resembled the modern chaturdolSs, in 
yvhieh brides and bridegrooms are now cnrried*in the mofutsil 
They were eventually replaced by / dllis or palanquins carried by 
bearers chieflyVlriyas or Bagdis. Pulkk were at one time regarded 
as insignia of rank, e.g., in the English factory at Hooghly 
one pahanquin was allowed for the Chief and another for the 
second Factor, while in subordinate factories only one palanquin 
was allowed, and that was reserved for the Chief. We are further 
tpld that ifurfihid Zuli Khan, Nswab of Bengal, forbade the 
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nse of palkK by Hindu zamjndars.* Bullock carts were also used 
by respectable people, and a description of the English Gorernor’s 
procession to the English gaiden, 2 miles north of Hooghly, 
states that the members of the Council followed him in laige ” 
coaches drawn by oxen. Eespectable ladies were carried in 
palanquins or covered bullock carts. Goods were brought to 
the towns or markets by coolies or pack-bullocks. All these 
kinds of conveyances have survived to the present day, but have 
been supplemented, and in towns largely replaced, by the 
familiar Ihika gdrX and bicycle. 

The river Hooghly has been from time immemorial a Watbs 
highway for the commerce of Western Bengal. The Damodar cATioiir 
and Eupnarayaii are also waterways of importnnce, while in 
the rains almost all the creeks and channels are able to carry 
boats of at least 10 maunds burden. Hence, daring these months, 
when most of the roads become impassable, bouts are constantly 
in use. 

Of the numerous rivers and creeks (khiU) hounding or uivers 
intersecting the district, the following are the most important:— 

(1) the Hooghly, navigable by boats and ordinary river steamers 
throughout its lengtli along the district, t.e., 60 miles ; (2) the 
Damodar (25 miles), navigable by boats up to 1,000 maunds in 
the rains; (3) theEupnarayan,navigable, from Bandar downwards 
to Eaid(^hiik (G miles), by river steamers in the rains and by boats 
of §0 maunds at other times of the year ; (4) the Dwarakeswar and 
Dhalkhisor, 20 miles down to Bandar, navigable by boats of 500 
maunds in the rains; (5) the Behula Khal, 15 miles, by boats of 
200 maunds in the mins ; ^6) the Kunti Khal or Kaua Nadi, 40 
miles, by small boats for about 20 miles up to its junction with 
the Ghia, and by largo boats of 500 maunds throughout its course 
in the rains; (7) the Saraswuti, 22 miles, by boats of lOO maunds’ 
in the ruins; (8) the Dankuui drainage channel bj boats of 20 
maunds; (9) the Bally Khal, 8 miles, by boats of 10 maunds 
the dry season and of 50 maunds in the rains; (10) the Mundes-. 
wan or Kana Dwarakeswar, from Bandar northwaa-ds for 10 
miles, by boats of 100 maunds in the rains. 

The oountfy boats now in use along the rivers and* streams Coantiy 
are much the same as they have been for centuries past. 

Among them may be mentioned budgerows or green boats,” 
i.e., flat-bottomed boats with a mast and low-roofed cabin ; 

4Aor« or country boats of light draught, with broad bows*uitable 
for carrying goods, and bhaules or smaller pdnsU, i.e., pa^enger 

* Biyazn-i-SaUtiu, translated by Manlari Abdns Salam (1904), p. 968. 
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boats with a cabin. The most common boats, howeTer, are 
the (I’iiiiii nnd donga, which have been in use from time 
immemorial both for fishing and for carrying passengers and 
• goods. Dongas or dug-outs ate scooped out from a single tree 
trunk, e.g., mango, ml tree, cotton or palm. They have a capa¬ 
city of 3 to 20 maunds, and are managed by one or two men. 
They may be ns large as 30 feet long and 2| feet broad, and can 
carry, if necessary, more lhan 15 men. The dingi is 25 or 30 
feet by 4 feet, with an arched roof of matting in the middle and 
a bamboo mnsf. It is usually managed by two men, one at the 
bow ai d the other nt the stern, and its average burthen is 12 to 
15 maunds. These small boats ply in the interior during the 
rains and for several months after the rains, until the channels 
dry up. In times of flood temporary rafts, made of three or 
four plantain stems, are used for passing over streams 
Kuropeaii Fonnerly ships, sloops and pinnaces ascended the river 
I MDois. Ilooglily as far up as Satgaon and Hooghly, and mention is also 
made of bigger vessels like men-of-war coming up to Ilooghly 
and Chniidernagore. As early as 1828 a Hue of steamers 
ran daily between Hooghly and Calcutta, carrying the mails 
and calling at Chinsura, Chandernagore, etc. At present there 
i.s a daily service of steamers, belonging to the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, between Hatkhola Ghat, Calcutta and 
Kalna in Burdwan. The steamers are stern-wheelers of light 
draught, and carry passengers nnd smaller goods They leave 
on week-days, touching at Uttarpara, Serampore, Sheoraphuli, 
Bhadreswar, Chandernagore, Chinsura, Hooghly, Bansberia, 
Tribeni, Sije, Jiret, Sripui, Somra and Guptipam on the west 
bank. This line is a convenient one for passengers for Tribeni 
and places further up, as they are situated at some distance from 
%tho East Indian Railway, which from Magra junction diverges 
away from the river. On Sundays a steamer of the same 
Dompany leaves Mir Bahar Ghat (Calcutta) direct for Hooghly, 
starting at noon nnd returning before dude. Another line of 
steamers runs from the Armenian Ghat (Calcutta) to Eanichak 
in the Midnapore district, opposite the point where the boundaries 
of the Hooghly and Howrah districts meet. This is the most 
Convenient way of reaching Khanakul and Krishuagar. 
During the siimimer and the latter part of winter, these steamers 
stop at TeyaKs Ghat, a mile below Eanichak. In the rains small 
steamert go up to Ghat&l, touching at Bandar in this district, 
ferries There are a number of ferries across the Hooghly, most of 
which belong to the zamind&rs and the municipalities. Two 
only hare been mode over to the District Board of Hooghly, viz.. 
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that at Palta Ghat and that at Telinipara, of which the first is 
valuable, having an average rental of more than three thousand 
rupees. It his four country boats for passengers and two for 
cattle; while the second has a green boat and two ordinary * 
country boats for passengers and cattle. On the Old Benares 
road there is a ferry at Parsura across the Damodar, which plies 
only in the rains. Further along this road there are ferries at 
Balarampur, at Harinkhola and Sodpur, wl^ere it crosses the 
Muneswari, and at Haraditya on the khal of the same name 
The Asadkhola ferry on the Burdwau Midnapore road, though 
declared a public ferry, has not been farmed out, as the stream is 
generally fordable in all seasons. The following is a li.-t showing 
municipal ferries and the proportions in which the proceeds are 
divided:—Hooghly Bazar and Babugiinj (fths to Hooghly 
and |ths to Naihati;; Nimuitala ;half to Baidyabati and half 
to Government); KanhaidiwantalS, Court and Jagannath Ghat 
(half to Seramporc and half to Government): and Uttarpara 
(half to Uttarpara and half to Government). 

The main line of the East Indian Railway enters the district RAir- 
at Uttarpara, crossing the Bally Khal by a large iron bridge, and 
leaves it a little beyond Boinchi. It has a length of about 41 
miles in the district, and in this length there are 19 stations. 
There are also 2 branch lines, viz., from Sheoraphuli to 
Tsrakeswar ;22 miles) and from Bandel to Naihati (3 miles); 
while another large branch from Bandel to Katwa is under 
coD5;ructiou. The Bengal Provincial Railway from Tribeni to 
Tarukeswar, 33 miles long, is practically a feeder to the East 
Indian Railway Une, which it crosses at Magra junction. There 
are also 2 small lines in the south, viz., the Howrah-Shiakhala 
light Railway and the extension of the Howrah-Amta Light 
Railway from Bargachhia to Champadanga. •’ 

The East Indian Railway lifte from Howrah to Hooghly was Eut 
opened for passenger traffic on 15th August 1854, and was 
tended to Pandua a fortnight later, and to Raniganj in February ,' 
of the following year. Among the subsequent additions to the line, 
the following may be mentioned :—(l) The opening of a branch 
line to Tarakeswar, a noted place of pilgrimage. The Ijne was 
constructed by private enterprise and handed over to the East 
Indian Railway to work on the 1st January 1865. (2) The 

construction of a branch line to Naihati (3 miles) on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway over the Jubilee bridge at H«oghly. 

This great bridge, as yet the only permanent bridge over the 
Hooghly, has a length between abutments of 1,200 feet and is so 
called tecause it was opened by the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, in 
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the Jubilee year, 1887. (3) The eonstruction of the Hooghly- 
Katwa. braueh, 65 miles long, 'which is now in progress. 

Bengal The Bengal Prorincial Enilway line, on the 2 feet 6 inches 
SiXay*''' ® company formed through the exertions of 

Mr. A. L. Eiiy. The first section from Tdrakeswar to Basua 
(12'5 miles) was opened to tratlio in 1894, the second section from 
Basua to Magra (1812 miles) in 1895, and the third section 
from Magra to T’ribcni {215 miles) in 1904. This railway 
line is financed and managed by Indians. There are altogether 
16 stations on it, and through communication with Calcutta is 
afforded by a jetty wth a gangway at Tribeni, which connects 
the line with the steamers of the Calcutta Steam NaTigation 
Company. The workiiig of the line is carried on under the 
Bengal Tramways Act of 1883 and is governed by two contracts, 
one relating to the main line concluded •with the District Board of 
Hooghly in 1890, and the other (^included 'with the Secretary of 
State for India in 1904, by which a free grant of land was given 
for the Tribeni extension under certain conditions. 

Light The Howrah-Shiakhala and a branch of the Howrah-Amta 
railways, railways traverse thanas Chanditala and Kristanagur in the 
Serampore subdivision. Both are on the 2 feet gauge and stm-t 
from lio'wrhh. The lino to ShiakhMa is 19 miles long, of which 
more than 10 miles are in this district; there is also a branch line 
•with a length of 3 ndles from Janai to Chanditala. This line was 
opened up to Chanditala in August 1897, and up to Shiitkhala in 
November of the s imo year. The Hooghly District Board has 
given the company the use of its roads for the line and guaranteed 
interest of 4 jier cent, on the capital; in return for these con¬ 
cessions it receives h.alf the net profits above 4 per cent. On the 
Howrah-Amta line there is a branch from Bargachhia station 
to Champadanga on the Damodar, which was opened in 1908. 
Both these light railways are uiMer the management of Messrs. 

' Martin and Company. 

Post , In 1907-08 there were in this district 341^ miles of postal 
ojpicss. Qojnjjmnication and 105 post oiBces, or one post oflBce for every 11 
-niles. The number of postal articles delivered was 3,532,724, 
riss., 2,093,260 post curds, 1,136,018 letters, 118,872 packets, 
L69,338 newspapers and 15,236 parcels. The value of money 
>rders issued ^as Es. 14,66,885 and nearly equalled that of money 
)rders paid, viz, Es. 15,62,320, and there were 15,785 Savings 
Bank Icoounts deposits, the amount deposited being Es 11,33,340 
Tail- In the first quarter of the 19th century an experimental 
semaphore telegraph system was tried between Calcutta and 
ChvmSr, The experiment proved a failure and was abandoned 
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jefore 1830, in which year some of the semaphore towers were 
itilized for the Trigonometrical Survey of India, In this district 
five of them stiU. survive, situated at Nalikul, Dilakhas, Hyatpur, 
Mobarakpur and Navasan. In 1907-08, besides the general •> 
telegraph office at Serampore, there were five postal telegraph 
offices, viz., at Chinsura, Hooghly, Magra, Chaiideruagore and 
Tarakeswar, which issued 0,867 mossagos. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 


LIND RKVENDE AD.MINISTKATION. 

There is no detailed record of the Hindu system of land 
revenue ndministration in Bengal, and a sketch of it can only 
be given by piecing together the fragmentary information Erhioh 
may be gathered from inscriptions and written works such as the 
Bhurmu-mlras. It would appear that the gvam or village was 
the unit of administration, ai;d that excluding waste or un- 
cultivable lands and lands occupied by houses or set apart for 
village commoi'B, the village lands fell into two groups, rfs., those 
which paid rent, and those which did not. The latter included 
brahrm'tar or land granted to Brahmins, deboUar or land 
dedicated to the gods and their worship, and diikran or service 
lands. Among service lands may be enumerated those held by 
village servants, such as barbers, washermen, carpenters, smith^ 
etc., besides watchmen and accountants, whose duties to the 
community were directly connected with the land and its 
crops. • 

The headman of the village, who was called nandai, had 
also a diare in the village laMby virtue of his office. He 
collected the rents due from the villagers, the amount of which 
varied according to the caste or position of the tenants, being less, 

, for instance, in the case of Brahmans and other high castes than 
in the case of the low castes; it., also varied according to the 
•nature of tho produce of the fields, those growing special 
crops being assessed to a higher rental. The usual share reserved 
for the king was one-sixth, rising to one-fourth or even one- 
third ;n special instances; the village servants also received 
small shares of the produce at the time of reaping or threshing, 

• The villages were grouped into vishayat ; vkhayas into 
maudulat or q^eles; and mandalas into bhuktis or provinces, 
which had occasionally smaller divisions known as bhSgas 
or sub^rovinces. Each of these group was placed under a head 
called) respectively, vishayi, ntandahka or mahi-mandalika, and 
Eija or governor. These officers coEected the reveiue from 
their suboi^atea and sent it on to the king’s treasury, probably 
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after deducting a commisBion. They were evidently removable 
at the king’s pleasure, but the post in course of time became 
hereditary in many families. 

The early Muhammadan rulers were Khilj, i.^, Turks,' 
whose object it was to get as much out of the country as they 
could. They oared little for any organized system of collecting 
its revenues, and the accounts of their rule point to irregular 
exactions and enforced tribute rather than to any regular 
assessment. By the time TribenI with the north of Hooghly 
was conquered, Bengal had come under the sway of the Balbani 
Sultans, a somewhat more civilized set of rulers, from whose 
time onwards we meet with attempts at some organized system 
of ooUeotion. Judging from inscriptions, the country appears 
to have been divided into revenue divisions called mahaU which 
were placed under officers known as thikdirt. The mahah were 
grouped into tracts known ns armhs under snHanhkar’, or military 
commanders, who had often the title of Vazir. The word 
junydiir was sometimes employed to denote a military commander 
in contradistinction to a shikdar or revenue officer, and the word 
thdnah was also used, meaning a standing camp established in a 
newly conquered area. The details of assessment are not known; 
but probably the old system of collecting through village head¬ 
men was left undisturbed as far as possible. 

Far-reaching changes were introduced by Sher Shah; and the 
revenue rent-roll of Todar Mai, for Bengal at least, merely 
recorded the new or altered system adopted during the Afghan 
rule. The revenue division began to be called paryam and anrkar 
in preference to mahal and arsah, though in the Aw-i-Akbari 
the word 'makil was still used. Sher Shah appointed in every 
pargana an amil, a “god-fearing” shikdar, a treasurer, and two 
kSrkum, of whom one was to write in Persian and the other in the* 
local vernacular. He ordered iis governors to measure the land% 
every harvest, to fix the assessment with regard to the kind of 
grain they produced, to give one share to the cultivator and half 
a share to the nmkaddam or headman In every pargana there 
was also a kdnungo, from whom was ascertained the present, 
past and probable future state of the crops and revenue lu 
every snrkdr he appointed a chief sbikddr and a chief mmstf 
to watch the conduct of the dmUs and of the people, to 
see that the dmih did not oppress or injure the people or 
embezzle the king’s revenue; and also to setde disputes between 
dmih regarding the boundaries of parganas. It is said that the 
king changed the dmih every year or second year to prevent 
their oppressing the people or embezzling the revenue. 
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According to the Aiu-i-Akhari, the people in Bengal were 
submiBsiTe and paid their rents dnly. The demands of each 
year were paid by instalments in eight months, the ryots 
themselves bringing mohurs and rupees to the place appointed for 
the receipt of revenue. The harvests were abundant; measure¬ 
ment was not insisted upon; and the revenue demands were 
determined by an estimate of the crops—a custom confirmed by 
the Emperor Akbnr—so that an actual division of grain between 
the Government alid the ryots was not usual. 

The details'of mahsh given in the Ain show that the districts 
of Hooghly and Uowrah were comprised in three earkdrs, viz., 
Sulaimsnabad, Sstgaon and Madaran. The original sarkdrs 
were evidently Satgaon on the east and Madaran on the west; 
but during the Afghan rule a number of mahdls were taken 
from both and grouped into a new sarkdr, named after the 
Sultan Sulaiman Kararani, which cut through the middle of 
Satgaon. Roughly, the two districts as now constituted appear 
to account for a third of the three sarkdn, whose total 
revenue, including customs, amounted to 43,758,088 dams or 
Es. 10,93,952. The landlords belonged to various castes, and 
besides pa 3 dng revenue had to fumiA a force of 300 cavalry and 
18,000 infantry. In addition to the zamindars, there were 
holders of akta or jajrSr lands, of which small allotments were 
scattered throughout the smkdrs. 

The Asil Tumnr Jamd of Todar Mul remained in force till 
the second viceroyalty of Prince Shah Shuja (1648 A.D.). 
That prince revised the settlement chiefly by adding the revenue 
of new territory in the north-east, of the Sundarbans i i the 
south, and of Midnapore and Balasore, which had been detached 
from Orissa. Some increase of revenue was also obtained by a 
new Imtabud valuation of old sarkdrs, amounting to more than 
js seventh of the former assessment. No change was made in 
the revenue dividons or in the other arrangements for coUeotions. 
By 1722 a third revision was carried out % Nawab Jafar Khan 
o/iflsMurshidKuli Khan, which wusknown as Jamd Ramil Tumari. 
The fiscal divisions were re-grouped into 13 chaklds or large cirdes, 
•while the number of pargimas was increased by subdividing them. 
The Hooghly and Howrah districts feE under two chaklds, the 
riparian strip'" under ehakld Hooghly or Satgaon, and the 
remainder under ehakld Burdwan, these two chaklds being 
assess^ to a revenue of Es. 37,83,815 That amount was 
increased, however, by more than one-fourth by means of annual 
hastahud ecconiits and resumptions of /apic lands. During Jafar 
Kh&n’s rule, the zamindBrs were formally recognized as regular 
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landholders and held personally responsible for the land revenue 
of their estates 

In 1728 Marshid Kuli Khan’s suooessor, Nawab Shuja-ud-din 
carried out a fresh settlement, known as the Jamd Tuntdri 
Tashkash. The ihdha lands were now divided into larger 
and smaller zamindaris, the present districts of Ilooghly and 
Howrah being comprised in the larger zamindari of BurdwSn 
(revenue Es. 20,47.506), and in the mazhuri or smaller zamindSris 
of Mandalghat (Es. 1,46,261), Area (Es. 1,25,351) and Muhammad 
Aminpur (Es. 1,40,046). These zamindaris did liot include the 
small jdyirs, chiefly modadmdsh or subsistence lauds, given to reli¬ 
gious and learned men. Besides land revenue proper, the lands 
were assessed to various extra cesses known as dbwdb, of which the 
number and rate varied in different districts. Mr. J. Grant, the 
Chief Sarishtadar of Bengal, in his Analysis of the Finances of 
Benyal, enumerated no less than twelve, including one imposed 
by Murshid Kuli Khan, four imposed in the time of Shuja-ud- 
din, three in the time of Ali Vardi Khan, and four more by 
Mir Kasim Ali. Those dbudbs, fluctuating in demand and 
gradually increasing in amount, were highly oppressive both to 
the ryots and the zamindars, and could only be realized with a 
great deal of trouble. 

After the establishment of British rule a new system was 
gradually introduced. By the treaty of 1760 A.D. (confirmed by 
sannds) Mir Kasim Ali ceded to the British the Bengal zamindaris 
of "Burdwan, Calcutta and Chittagong, besides Midnapore (then 
in Orissa). The zamindari of Burdwan included the present 
districts of Hooghly and Howrah, except a small strip on the 
west bank of the Hooghly river which formed part of the 
zamindari kisniat of Muhammad Aminpur. This strip, with the 
rest of Bengal, finally came under British administration wi^i. 
the grant of the Diwani in August 1765. At first the collections 
in the Burdwan zamind&ri lands were supervised by cove^^ 
nanted servants of the Company, but this system proved a failure, 
for after defraying the expenses of reducing the refractory Eija, 
the collections amounted in the first year (1760) to only 
Es. 5,23,691 or. one-fifth of the demand, and they were also smaE 
in the second year. In 1762 the zamind&ri was let out by public/ 
auction to temporary farmers for three years, (pie latter failed 
to discharge their agreements, and, to help them, an impost of 
9 annas per bighd was levied on all the bdze znnAn Jands or 
revenue-free aEenations. This impost could only be pajtially 
realized, and not unnaturally made Mr. Johnston, the Superin¬ 
tendent, thoroughly unpopular. 
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In 1766 Mr. Yerelafc ms appointed Supervisor of BurdwSn, 
He restored the old system of managing the revenue, and 
gradually improved the hattabud oolleotions, until in 1770 the 
receipts amounted to Es 47,18,918, and the charges to 
Es. 6,61,486, leaving a net income of Es. 40,57,432. The famine 
of that year caused a considerable diminution in both the demand 
and the collections, -which continued for several years. In 1783 
the gross demand was Es. 43,68.026, the net demand being 
Es. 37,35,765, but the oolleotions were only Es. 36,96,825, 
including arrears. As regards Muhammad Aminpur, the revenue 
(■with dbwabs) amounted to Es. 3,38,560 in 1765, the year of the 
grant of the Diwani, but by 1783 had fallen to Es. 2,55,113. 
How heavy the dbwdbi were may be realized from the fact that 
in the latter zamindari they aggregated, in 1765, Es 1,34,425 on 
a total revenue of Es. 2,06,325, or no less than 65 per cent.; 
while in the Burdw&n zamindari they amounted in 1760 to 
Es. 8,49,099, or nearly 38 per cent, of the revenue demand 
(Es. 22,51,306). 

In 1784 Pitt’s India Act ordered an enquiry into the complaints 
of dispossessed zamindars, and directed the Company to take 
steps forthwith “for settling and establishing, upon principles of 
moderation and justice, according to the laws and constitution of 
India, the permanent rules by which their respective tributes, 
rents, and servioes shall be in future rendered and paid.” In 
1786 the Court of Directors sent a despatch on the system of 
transacting business with the zamindars and other landholders. 
It assumed that sufficient information had been collected during 
the 21 years which had elapsed since the grant of the Diw&ni to 
enable a permanent assessment of land revenue to be made It, 
therefore, ordered that an assessment should be promptly 6xed for 
ten years and that, if it proved satisfactory, it should be declared 
permanent at the end of that period. In the same year 
Lord Com-wallis was sent out as Governor-General with instmo- 
tions to carry out the Directors’ orders. On his arrival, however, 
he found tW the information available was insufficient for 
the purpose. He therefore continued the annual settlements 
then in vogue and instituted further enquiries. iThese enquiries 
•■disclosed three facts. “ First, that the Muhammadan revenue 
system of a fij^ed rate, varied and increased by cesses, the system 
which the Company was appointed to administer by the Imperial 
grant pf 1766, had broken down, and no longer afforded protec¬ 
tion , to the cultivators. Its breakdown had been due partly to 
the aconmnlated weight of its own exactions, and partly to the 
altered economic relations of land to labour, resnlting from the 
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depletion of the population by the famine of 1769-70. Second, 
that the record of customary rates had ceased to be a protection to 
the resident cultivators, and that the village registers had become 
to them a record of crushing obUgations rather than a record- ' 
of-rights. Third, that the people had themselves made a 
movement to readjust rents to the altered economic conditions, 
by developing a body of non-resident cultivators or temporary 
tenants, whose presence in almost every viUnge tended to reduce 
customary rates to the standard of supply and demand, and 
whose status had by 1787 legitimatized itself.”* 

These enquiries led to the Permanent Settlement of 1793, by 
which the assessment of land revenue was fixed in perpetuity. As 
regards the distribution of the assessment, Sir John Shore esti¬ 
mated that the Britidi Government received 45 per cent, of the 
^oss produce, the zamind&r and his under-renters 16 per cent, and 
the cultivator 40 per cent.t As regards the pei’sons with whom 
the assessment was made, the Government got rid of all com- 
plexities, whether of origin, status or title, by establishing a 
iniform tenure for all zamindars; and, in addition to old allow- 
inoes, made over to them in perpetuity whatever increment might 
be obtained either from the improvement of their estates or from 
he reclamation of waste land. As regards the cultivators, it was 
intended to protect them from enhancement of rents and exao- 
;ion of cesses by giving them a statutory right to pattas stating the 
quantity of land held by them and the sum liable to be paid for it. 

At first, the Permanent Settlement proved disastrous to the 
landholders who, one after another, broke down under the strain 
cf having to pay their revenue punctually and in full. “ Among 
the defaulters were some of the oldest and most respectable 
families in the country Such were the Eajas of Nadia, Rfij’shahi, 
Bishnupur, Kasij’ora and others, the dismemberment of whose . 
estates, at the end of each succeeding year, threatened them with 
poverty and ruin, and in some instances presented difficulties to* 
the revenue officers in their endeavour to preserve undiminished 
the amount of the public assessment.”+ In this district the Eaj5 
of Burdwan esoaped the ruin which fell on other zamindSrs by 
leafdng out his estates in perpetuity to middlemen. Sud^ a di¬ 
vestment of responsibility was diamefrioi'Uy opposed to the purposes’ 
for which the Permanent Settlement had been fraiaed, and to the 
declared expectation of its framers that the landholders would 


• Bengal MS. Becorde, Hunter, Introduction, Ch. Ill, p. 66. • 

t Minute of Mr. Shore, 8th December 1789, para. Fifth Beport 6, Madrae 
Beprint (1883) pp, 699-600. 

t Kith Beport of the Select Commltteet Madrae Reprint, p. 71. 
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devote themselves to improving the condition of the husbandmen. 
Nevertheless, it was generally discovered that this system formed 
the only means of escape from ruin for the old families of 
' Bengal, who, encumbered with the costly paraphernalia of petty 
courts and military retainers, could not suddenly transform them¬ 
selves into punctual rent-collectors and revenue-payers. By 
Regulation Till of 1819 this p'ltm system of subinfeudation was 
placed on a legislative basis. The G-ovommont also armed the 
landholders with new powers against the tenants; for example, the 
power to seize* a tenant’s person was granted them by the Hafium 
Regulation (VII of 1799), and the power to distrain a tenant’s pro¬ 
perty by the Paiijum Regulation (V of 1812). But these powers 
oaine too late to save the old zamindars, whose estates were sold up 
or who were reduced, like the Raja of Burdwan, to the position 
of annuitants receiving every year the fixed sums due from 
patniddrs. 

The Permanent Settlement also failed to protect the cultivators. 
It endeavoured to substitute for the vUlage record-of-rights a 
new system of declaratory losses (paltai ); the system of kdnmges 
was abolished, and the paiwdris became practically the zamindSrs’ 
servants. The result was that the practice of giving pattas could 
not be enforced by the Collectors, who had little time and less 
information; while the patwdris’ village registers ceased to exist 
or were instruments in the hands of the zamindSrs for the 
coercion of their tenants. As early as 1819 the Court of Directors 
drew the attention of the Government “ to the state of insecurity 
and oppression in which the great mass of cultivators are placed 
but it was not tiU after forty years further correspondence and 
enquiry that the customary rights of the cultivators were legally 
recognized by a series of agrarian laws beginning with Act X of 
1859. 

Und , The various forms of land tenure found in Hooghly are for 

TSKBEBs. pgj.(; gg fjjQ noighbouring districts and 

a detailed description of them is not required, praorioally the only 
peculiar tenures being the service tenures held by phditriddr), 

EfiaV». The number of revenue-paying estates borne on the revenue- 
roll of Hooghly (which for this purposq inolfides Howrah) was 
4,309 in 1907-08; while the number of revenue-free estates 
assessed to cesses was 536. Of the revenue-paying estates, 3,973 
are permanently-settled, while 101 are temporarily-settled and 
235 are held direct under Government. Among the estates last 
naniedj the most interesting ore the Chinsura and Serampore Zhas 
Mahals, which passed to the British from the Dutch and Danes, 
respeotively. Among other estates, mention may be made of the 
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aima estates, ■which were originally tenures granted at a quit-rent. 

They were, in fact, fiefs b Messed to a Email revenue, and date 
hack to the rule of the Muhammadans. 

The number of estates in this district has increased consider¬ 
ably during the last half century owing to the subdi'/ision of 
proprietary rights. In 1850 there were 2,784 revenue-paying 
estates held by 5,775 proprietors, and in 1870 the number of the 
former was 3,850 and of the latter 8,215. In 1873, though the 
area of the district had been considerably reduced by the transfer 
of estates to Burdwan and Midnapore, the number of revenue¬ 
paying estates had increased to 3,573 ; and,^as already stated, there 
are now no less than 4,309 such estates on the revenue-roll. The 
cess returns show that the number of revenue-paying estates 
assessed to cesses is 7,953, in addition to 530 revenue-free estates, 
and that the number of recorded shareholders is 27,085. 

One of the most common tenures is that known as the paint lytni 
which had its origin in the estate of the Maharaja of^“^“*’®' 
Burdwan and then spread to other permanently-settled estates. 

A paint taluk is defined in Itegulation VIII of 1819 as one 
created by a zamindar and hold at a rent fixed in perpetuity, 
the tenant furnishing collateral security for the rent, and binding 
himself to certaiu conditions regarding the sale of the tenure for 
arrears, and also to the sale of his other property in case the 
proceeds of the sale of the tenure are not sufficient to pay off the 
entire sum due. The records show that there are 1,397 patni 
tenures in the district, paying to the zamindars a total rent of 
Es. 9,09,219-8. 

A dar-patni is an under-tenure created by a patnid&r, to whom 
its holder pays rent, and is similar to a patni tenure in all respects. 

The district records return the number of these under-tenures 
in Hooghly at 200. Se-patui is a paint tenure of the third degree • 
seated by a darpatniddr. * 

Other tenures are the usual ijduds or leases, which have 
special characteristics. Among them may be mentioned (1) 
mukarari ijdrds, i.e., permanent or long-term leases granted at a 
fixed rate of rent for a valuable consideration, (2) ordinary ijSrds 
or leases held • for a limited term, (3) dar-ijdi as or sqb-leases 
subordinate to the foregoing, and (4) zarpetshgi or usufructuary 
leases granted for repayment of loans by eollectioi* of rents from 
the estate or idlah so let out. 

Eent-free tenures are exceptionaEy numerous in Hooghly; Rent-free 
in fact, perhaps in no other district in Bengal are tenures of this *®“'*™*- 
class scattered over such a large area. The foUo'wing are the 
principal varieties of rent-free tenures:—(1) Likhirij, or rent-free 
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land granted as a reward for services performed or for some other 
special purpose. (2) Dehottar, or lands granted for the worship 
of various Hindu gods, and vested in tsebUUt or trustees, who 
have no right to alienate such lands. (3) Brahmottar, or 
lands granted for the support of learned and pious Br&hmans. 
These are Hable to be alienated. (4) Makattran, or lands assigned 
by zamindto for the maintenance of religions and learned men, 
or of poor men , other than Brahmans. i5) VaUhnaeoUar, or 
lands granted, for the support of Vaishnavas. (6) PiroUar, or 
lands resembling the dehottar lands of the Hindus, being 
grants made by Muhammadans for the maintenance of the 
worship of pits or Musalman saints. (7) Wakf, or lands granted 
by pious Muhammadans for the maintenance of mosques or 
masjidu, and for the purpose of feeding fakirt or reUgious 
mendicants. (8^ Chiraghi, or lands granted for defraying 
the expense of providing lights at the tombs of Muhammadan 
saints, (9) NdtrdI, or lands presented for the maintenance of 
Muhammadan saints or holy men, and for defraying the expenses 
of festivals. (10) Khairati, or lands granted solely for charitable 
purposes. (\\) Khdudbari, or lands granted rent-free as sites of 
homesteads. 

There are a number of small private service-tenures held by 
purohits, or village priests, ndpits or barbers, kdmdi s or black¬ 
smiths, mdlii or gardeners and makers of garlands for decorating 
idols, and dhobas or washermen. 

The only peculiar service tenure is that of the phdnridari, who 
were originally semi-military police holding rent-free lands and 
performing police duties. They date back to the early days of 
British rule and were described as follows by the Magistrate of 
Hooghly in 1828;—“In the mihdh formerly attached to Zils 
Burdwan, and generally throughout this district, there are in each 
village two or three police c/uiukidan who have each an aUowanoe 
' of about 8 or 10 bighdn of chdbdn land; and besides this establish¬ 
ment of pdiks, there are certain individuals, denominated phdnru 
ddra, timanaddrs and dtgtodra, to the former of whom in some 
oases a naib and generally several chmikiddrs are attached, in 
proportion to the extent of the phdnriddr’s jurisdiction, and who 
are allowed from 50 to 200 biglids of land. These phdnrid&n 
are authorized io apprehend robbers and house-breakers, to report 
the oocurrence of crimes to the police thin as, to patrol the villages 
attaohdR to their phanrits, to observe whether the ekaukiJirt per¬ 
form* or neglect their duties, and generally to render every 
assistance to the police ddrogdt. The total number of pkdiiridin 
existing in this district amounted, from a very correct register 
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that I had made up in the year 1825, to 176, together with 32 
naih and 808 paih and piyddas, and the total quantity of cnakrin 
laud attached to the phinris amounted to 14,763 big/ids. The 
total number of village chauiidits amounts to between 10,000 
and 12,0t0 men, and the quantity of ehdkran land set apart for 
the maintenance of the whole body amounts to between 80,000 
to 90,000 bujhds of land. The above arrangements have existed, 
I understand, from time immemorial in this district, as well as in 
Burdwan and Midnapore, and were finally adopted by Govern¬ 
ment about the year 1762 or 1763, when Mr. Johnston was 
Collector of Burdwan.” 

As the phdnri system had long been superseded by newer 
systems, and was of very little use. Government in 1881 sanctioned 
an arrangement by which, when any of these men died or were dis¬ 
missed, the vacancy should not be fiUed up, and their lands, which 
were specially excluded from the Permanent Settlement, should 
be taken charge of and settled by the Collector. The revenue 
derived from them was to be devoted to maintaining a force of 
head-constables for patrolling villages and seeing that the 
ehaukiddrs did their duties properly. The absorption of the 
phdnriddrs is still proceeding, but the proceeds of the resumed 
lands are no longer entirely appUed to the maintenance of patrol 
head-constables, for it seems that the money was transferred to 
the head of land revenue by orders of the Board of Eevenue in 
1886, the origin of the fund having, apparently, been lost 
sight of. There are now only 54 phdnriddn in posseasiou of 
phdnriddri lands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GENEEAL ADMINISTEATION. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into throe 
subdivisions with headquarters at Chinsuru, Serampore and 
Arambagh. The headquarters (Sadr or Hooghly) subdivision 
is under the direct supervision of the Collector, who has a regular 
stafi of fivo Deputy Collectors, with one or two Sub-Deputy 
Collectors. The Serampore and Arambagh subdivisions are each 
in charge of a Subdivisionnl Officer, the former being assisted by 
a Deputy Collector and a Sub-Deputy Collector and the latter by 
a Sub-Deputy Collector. The Collector of Kooghly controls 
the administration of land revenue in Howrah, and also the 
collection of road and public works cesses for estates lying wholly 
or partly in that district. 

The land revenue and cess accounts of the Hooghly district 
still include those for Howrah, and it is only recently that separate 
accounts of the revenue from other sources have been kept for 
the two districts. The revenue of the district (including 
Howrah), under the main heads, increased from Rs 21,90,000 
in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not been imposed) to 
Rs. 25,99,000 in 1890-91. During the next decade the accounts 
•for stamps, excise and income-tax in Howrah were separated, and 
consequently the revenue of HdOghly fell to Rs. 23,78,000 in 
‘1900-01. In 1907-08 it amounted to Rs. 24,83,351, of which 
Rs. 13,33,812 were derived from land revenue, Rs, 4,50,792 
from excise, Rs. 3,95,527 from stamps, Rs, 2,33,222 from cesses, 
and Rs. 69,998 from income-tax. 

The^coUections of land revenue increased frona Rs. 13,37,000 
In 1880-81 to Rs. 14,29,000 in 1890-91, but fell again to 
Rs. 13,36,000 ««in 1900-01. In 1907-08 they amounted to 
Rs. 13,33,812 collected from 4,309 estates. Of the total number 
of estate, 3,973 with a current demand of Rs. 13,06,756 are per¬ 
manently settled, 101 estates with a demand of Rs. 29,946 are 
temporarily settled, and 235 estates with a demand of Rs. 34,221 
are held direct by Government, Of the estates borne on the 
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revenue roll of this district, 871, with an annual demand of 
about 6i lakhs, lie wholly or partly in the Howrah district. 

Next to land revenue, the most important source of revenue is Eieis®. 
excise, the receipts from which increased from Es. 2,90,434 in 
1897-98 to Es 4,50,795 in 1907-08, when they represented an 
expenditure of Es. 4,013 per 10,000 of the population. Nearly 
half of this sum was obtained from the sale of country spirit, which 
realized Es. 2,09,119. The manufacture and sale of country 
spirit are carried on under what is known as the contract-supply 
system, which was introduced in 1907-08. Under this system, 
the local manufacture of country spirit is prohibited, and con¬ 
tracts are made with firms of distillers for its supply. The 
contractors are forbidden to hold any retail licenses for the sale 
of the spirit. The spirit is brought by them to the various 
depots, and is there blended and reduced to oertuin fixed 
strengths, at which alone it may be supplied to retail vendors, 
and sold by the latter to consumers. 

According to the returns for 1907-08, there are 103 shops 
licensed for the retail sale of contract liquor, i.e., one retail shop 
to every 11J square miles and 10,187 persons; the average con¬ 
sumption of the liquor is 24 proof gallons per 1,000 of the popula¬ 
tion, and the incidence of taxation is annas 3'2 per head of the 
population. The income from this source would be more, but for 
the smuggling of illicit liquor from Chandernagore. In spite of 
this, the receipts from the license fees and duty on country spirit 
and tari are larger than in any other district in the Burdwan 
Division, except Burdwan, representing Es. 2,627 per 10,000, ns 
compared with Es. 1,616 for the Division and Es. 2,298 for the 
whole of Bengal. The revenue from pachwai in the same year’ 
amounted to Es. 8,663 and the license fees on imported liquors 
to Es. 13,074; no other district in the Division had such laige” 
receipts from the latter source. ^ 

ITie receipts from opium and hemp drugs account for practi¬ 
cally all the remainder of the excise revenue. The greater' 
portion is derived from the duty and license fees on opium, which 
in 1907-08 brought in Es. 1,14,493, representing Es. 1,091 
per 10,000 of' the population. This proportion was highe# 
than in any district in the Province outside Orissa and may 
be compared with the average of Es. 656 per 10,0(J0 returned for 
the Burdwan Division and Es. 516 per 10,000 for the whole of 
Bengal. The consumption of ganja, i.e., the unimpregnated 
dried flowering tops of the cultivated female hemp plant {Can- 
nahk indka) is also considerable, the receipts being Es. 55,197 in 
1907-08. The total incidence of the revenue accruing from 
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hemp drugs was, however, only Es. 676 for every 10,000 of the 
population, while the number of shops licensed to sell by retail 
was one to every 9,626 persons. 

> Special arrangements are made for the supply of opium to 
French Chandernagore. AH the opium shops there are held by 
one farmer, who pays his fee to the French Government. Under 
a convention concluded between the British and the French 
Governments, the opium farmer is allowed to take his supplies 
from the Ilooghly treasury up to n limit of 12 maunds per annum 
on payment of duty; the convention is for a period of 6 years 
•with effect from 1st January 1907. The export of opium to 
French Chiindernagore does not materially affect the inddenoe of 
duty and Ucenso fees, as the quantity actually issued to the 
farmer is, on an average, only 9 maunds 23 seers per annum. 
In 1907-08, out of a total clearance of 96 maunds 31 seers, only 
9 maunds 36 seers were taken by the French farmer. 

Stamps. The next important source of revenue is the sale of stamps, 
the receipts from which amounted to Es. 3,96,527 in 1907-08, 
as compared with Es. 4,74,628 in 1897-98. The sale of judidal 
stamps alone realized Es. 3,34,091, as compared •with Es. 3,94,729 
in 1897-98, while the receipts from non-judidal stamps were 
Es. 61,436 and Es 79,799, respectively. Court-fee stamps among 
judicial stamps, and impressed stamps among non-judicial stamps, 
account for nonrly the whole of the revenue under this head. 

Ceraes. Eoad and public woiks cesses are, as usual, levied at the 
maximum rale of one anna in the rupee ; tho figures gi^en 
below include those for Ho^wrah, as the accounts for the two 
distiiota have not been separated. In 1907-08 the collections 
amounted to Es. 2,33,222, the current demand being Es. 2,38,462, 
of which Es 1,86,961 were payable by 7,953 revenue-paying 
'estates, while Es. 11,789 were due from 536 revenue-free 
estates, Rs. 38,377 from 12,601 rtnt-free lands, and Es. 1,335 
from 199 hdU and fairs. The number of rent-free lands is 
.greater than in any district in Bengal except the 24-Par- 
ganas; the amounts due from them are generally small, 
and have frequently to be realiaed by certificate procedure. In 
1907-08, no less than 10,983 certificates had to be issued; this 
was the largest number issued in any district in the Province, and 
exceeded the tetal number of certificates issued in the other 
four districts of the Burdwan Division. 

The%»nmber of estates assessed to cesses is 21,289, and the 
numbffr of recorded shareholders is 27,685. There are 20,626 
tenures assessed to cesses with 20,845 shaieholders; and there 
aire thus nearly as many tenures assessed to cesses as there are 
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eBtates. The total demand of oesaeB (Re. 3,31,111) “ equal to 
nearly a quarter of the demand of land revenue (Ee 13,96,350). 

In 1897-98 the income-tax yielded Ra. 50,417 paid hy 1,988 
assesBees, and in 1901-02 the amount derived from the tax had 
increased to Es. 58.852 and the number of asseBsees to 2,422. 

At that time the minimum income assessable was Es 500, but 
this was raised to Es. 1,000 in 1903, thereby afiording relief to a 
number of petty traders, money-lenders and clerks. The number 
of assessees consequently fell in 1903 to Es 1,139. In 1907-08 
the tax brought in Es. 69,998 paid by 1,311 assessees. 

There are 11 ottices for the registration of assurances under Eegi«tra- 
Act III of 1877. At Hooghly (Ohiusura) the District Sub- 
Registrar deals, as usual, with the documents presented there and 
assists the District Magistrate, who is ex-ojficio District Registrar, 
in supervisiag the proceedings of the Sub-Hegistrars in charge of 

other registration 
offices. In the five 
years 1895-99, the 
average number of 
documents regis¬ 
tered annually was 
26,752, and in the 
next quinquennium 
(1900-04) it was 
28,418. In 1907 
the number rose to 
29,177, as shown 
in the marginal 
statement, which 
gives the salient 
statistics for that" 
year. The in-^ 
crease is attributed chiefly to renewal of settlements which 
had been held over from previous years on account of heavy • 
floods, and to the settlement of fallow and waste lands to meet the 
increased demand for jute and paddy cultivation. 

This district with Howrah is under the jurisdiotion> of th©.A»in»i; 
District and Sessions Judge of Hooghly. The Additional Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judge of the 24-Parg(inas is lilso Additional 
Judge for this district. The subordinate civil judicial officers 
are:—a Judge of the Smedl Cause Courts of Hooghly*Seram-C"** 
pore and Howrah; a Sub-Judge and two Additional Sub-Judges; 
two Munsifs of Hooghly, three Munsifs of Serampore, a Munsif 
of Serampore and Uluberii, and three MunBi& of Ar&mb&gh. 
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Bs. 

Hoo(!hly ... 

2,240 

7,507 

6,924 

Arambtigh 

3,685 

3,989 

1,900 

Dbantakhali 

1,446 

1,614 

1,826 


2,529 

2,551 

1,461 

Ditto Joint (Sbiimbazar) 

1,569 

1,687 

1,601 

Haripal 

2,678 

2,729 

2,089 

Janii 

3,763 

8,709 

1,945 

Khanakul... ... 

8,008 

2,727 

2,006 

Kristanagar 

2,109 

2,401 

1,602 

Paudua ... ... 

2,217 

2,470 

1,947 

Serampoie 

8,983 

4,886 

2,265 

Total 

29,177 

86,270 

• 

25,379 
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Criminal justice is administered by the District Magistrate 
and the various Magistrates subordinate to him. The sanctioned 
sfaS at the headquarters consists in addition to the District 
' Magistrate, of four Deputy Magistrates of the first class and one 
Deputy Magistrate of the second or third class Besides these 
ofiSoers, one or two Sub-Deputy Magistrates with third class 
powers are generally posted to the ho id-quarl ers station. The 
Subdivirional Officers of A.rambagh and Serampore are almost 
invariably Magistrates of the first class, the former being 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy Magistrate vested witli second oi 
third class powers, and the latter by a Deputy Magistrate with 
first class powers. In addition to the stipendiary Magislr.ites 
there are Benches of Honorary Magistrates at Cliinsura, Ilooghly 
Serampoie, TJttarpara, Baidyabati and Bhadreswur, and twe 
Honorary Magistrates at Arambagh, 

For police purposes the district is dirided into Id Ihanas with 

18 outposts as 
shown in tht 
margin. Tht 
regular polict 
force consisted ii 
1907 of th( 
Suporintendeni 
and a Deputy 
Superintenden 
of Police, 8 fns 
peetors, 53 Sub 
Inspectors, om 
Sergeant, 8' 
Head-Constable 
and 712 eons 
tables. The tota 
strength of th 

.force was, therefore, 860 men, representing one policeman ti 
every 1'3 square miles and to every 1,220 of the population 
The C Company of the Bengal Military Police is posted a 
C^nsuru it consisted in 1907 of one Subahdar? one Jemadai 
4 Havild&rs, 4 naihi, and 86 sepoys. The rural police for th 
watch and wars^ of villages in the interior consisted of 20! 
da/adSrs and 2,694 chaukid&n, representirg one chnukiddr to ever 
390 inhsflStants. The new panchdyat system has been introduce! 
throughout the district, except in two Ihanas of the Serampor 
subdiviaon, viz, Chanditala and Kristanagar ; under this systei 
•preridents of panchdyats are vested with the powers of 
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Magistrate of the third class under certain sections of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

There is a district jail at Ilooghly and a subsidiary jail at Jaim. 
each of he outlying subdivisiooal head-quarters, viz., ArSmbagh 
and Serampore. The sub-jaii at Aranibagh has accommodation 
for 15 prisoners, viz., 12 male convicts and 3 female convicts, and 
that at Serampore for 28 (22 males and 6 females) under-trial 
prisoners; convicts sentenced to Imprisonment of more than two 
weeks are transferred to Hooghly. The district jni^has, according 
to the returns for 1908, accommodation for 465 prisoners, viz., 
barracks for 358 male convicts, 23 female convicts, 14 under-trial 
prisoners, and 8 civil prisoners; there are also cells for 6 male 
convicts and a hospital with beds for 56 patients. The chief 
jail industries are oil-pressing and the manufacture of coir mats 
and dam 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Dibtbioi The ripanan strip on the west b- nk of the Hooghly from 

Boabo. ^ijiLeni to the Bnlly Ehal is an urban tract containing no less 
than seven municipalities (exclusive of French Ghandernagore), and 
there is also a mun'oipality at Aramb&gh. The rest of the district 
is rural in character, and the administration of its local afiairs 
is controlled by the District Board. This Board has 27 members, 
of whom eleven are nominated, ten are tlected, and six are 
ex-officio members, including (he District Mngistrate, who is its 
Chairman. According to the returns for 1907-08, the land- 
holding classes predominate among the members, representing 
37 per cent of the total number, while pleaders account for 
29‘6 per cent. 

lBi»me. The income of the District Board fluctuates considerably from 
year to year; but the average of the ten years from 1892-93 to 
1901-02 was Es. 1,80,944, and the average of the five years from 
1904-05 to 1908-09 was Es. 2,03,231. In 1907-08, exclusive of 
the opening balance (Es. 97,872), the receipts oggregiitod 
Es. 2,10,510, of which Es. 97,012 were realized from road cess, 
the total incidence of taxation per head of the population averag¬ 
ing Ee. 1-8. Among other items in the receipts were Es. 7,271 
from pounds, Es. 22,814 from miscellaneous sources, Es. 5,918 
from ferries, and Es. 28,107 contributed by Government. The 
receipts from road ccss, which form the principal source of 
income, averaged Es. 82,015 during (he ten yetrs ending in 
1901-02. A revision of the assessment was completed in 1906-07, 
and the receipts consequently rose to Es. 97,012 in 1907-08 and 
toEs. 1,05,720 in 1908-09. Ecceipts from (he leases of pounds 
are, on, the whole, declining, falling from Es 8,724 in 1892-93 
to Es. 7,271 in 1907-08. The amount obtained from ferries 
and tolls flucf'.'.ates, being, for example, Es. 4,449 in 1902-03 
and Es. 6,461 in 1905-06. Part of the miscellaneous receipts is 
derived^'om recoveries on account of the cost of ooUecting arrear 
cesses* and part from the share of the profits paid to the District 
Board by the Howrah.ShiskhSlii Light Eailway. The Govern¬ 
ment oontributioDB also vary considerably from year to year. 
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The income from that source oonsista of (1) the amount assigned to 
establish an equilibrium between the income and the expenditure 
transferred to the Board from the Provincial accounts, and (2) 
sums allotted for improvement of roads in Government estates. 

During the decade ending in ] 901-02, the average annual Expend!, 
expenditure of the District Board was Es. 1,79,165, and during *“«• 
the quinquennium ending in 1908-09 it was Es. 1,97,220. The 
chief items of expenditure ere establishment, iSdueation, medical 
and civil works, the amounts spent in 1907-08 being Es. 9,015 
Es. 37,853, Es. 9,463, and Es 1,18,630, respectively Civil works 
account for the largest disbursements, including as they do ex¬ 
penditure on new buildings and repairs of old buildings, the con • 
struotion of new roads and the maintenance of old ones, the exca¬ 
vation and repair of tanks and weUs, arboriculture, establishment, 
tools and plant, etc. In the quinquennium ending in 1907-08 the 
total annual expenditure under this head averaged Es. 1,13,580. 

In 1907-08 the District Board had under its charge 781- 
miles of metalled roads and 428 miles of unmetalled roads, 
besides village roads having a total length of 588 milts; the average 
cost of repairs in that year was Es. 446, Es. 45 and Es. 15 
per mile, respectively. 

After civil works, education entails the heaviest charge on the 
Board, including the cost of inspection, maintenance of Middle 
schools, grants-in-aid especially to Primary schools, and scholar¬ 
ships. The expenditure on these objects is, however, met from 
the sums transferred from Provincial revenues; and since the 
transfer (in 1906) of the control over Sub-Inspectors of schools 
from the Board to the Education Department, the charges under 
the sub-head “Inspection” have been reduced by 60 per cent. 

In 1907-08 the Board employed 12 inspecting pandits, maintained 
two Middle schools and aided one High school, 42 Middle* 
schools, 105 Upper Primary spools, 866 Lower Primary schools 
and 21 other schools, such as tnh and mMubs. 

The medical work performed by the Board consists of maintain- • 
ing or aiding dispensaries, deputing doctors to treat patients at 
markets and fairs, meeting the cost of vaccination, organizing 
measures to chetA < pidemics of disease, and improving th* sanita.. 
tionof selected villages. In 1907-08 the Board maintained four 

dispensarii s and aided five others, besides deput4tig a doctor to 
the hut at Pfindua; while it spent, mainly through the Local 
Boards, Es. 11,000 on improving the sanitation of vill^es. A 
Yeterinary Inspector is also employed to treat sick cattle and to 
inspect afieoted villages, besides working as an Inspector under • 
the Glanders and Farcy Act, in which capacity he inspects stables 
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and cattle abeds in the riparian municipalities. There is as yet 
no veterinary dispensary, hut it is proposed to establish one. 

^ A contribution has been made during the last two years to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition held at Chinsura during 
the cold weather. 

liOcAi Under the District Board there are three Local Boards and 
Boabus. g.yg Union Committees. Local Boards have been constituted for 


each of the three .subdivisions, viz., Hooghly (Sadar), Serampore, 
and Arambagh, and consist of 15,15 and 9 members, respectively. 
In the Hooghly Local Board five members are nominated and ten 
are elected; in the Serampore Local Board four are nominated, 
ten are elected and one is an ex-offi,oio member; the Arambagh 
Local Board has one ex-officio and eight nominated members 
The Local Boards here, as elsewhere, have only a f w unimport¬ 
ant functions to discharge, being in charge of pounds and 
expending the sums allotted by the District Board for village 
roads and the improvement of village sanitation. 

Uniok The formation of Union Committees was the result of an 
lEBs"!*** attempt to provide for the improvement of village sanitation in 
smaller areas. Committees for Haripal, Chauditala and Bali 
IDiwanganj) were constituted on let July 1895; while the 
Pandua and Balagarh Committees were formed a little later, viz, 
. „ , on 3rd and 8th December 1895, 

Area in square Popula. •. , mi . i * 

miles. iioD. respectively. The raarginal table 
ifekgaih ... 30 12,370 tJjQ ayga and population of 

Chauditali 2 I6|i7i each of these Unions. The income 

Haryai ... 2 9,781 gf jjjg committees is derived 

partly irom the receipts for 
pounds and partly from small contriWions made by the District 
, Board, the maximum not exceeding Es. 400 a year each. 

Mpinoi-' There is a large urban population along the west bank of 
riuiiEBj the river Hooghly, in the narrow'strip extending from Bally Khal 
to Tribeni. Hooghly contains the largest number of municipalities 
of all the districts in Bengal except the 24-Pargsnas. This 
riparian strip contains no less than 7 municipalities, viz., beginning 
from the south, Uttarpara, Kotrang, Serampore, Baidyabfiti, 
Dhadrsswar, and then, on the north of French Chanderiiagore, 
Hooghly-Chinsura and BSnsberia; while there is only one 
municipality Jh the interior, viz., at Artobfigh. The elective 
system is in force in all the riparian municipalities, two- 
thirds S the members being elected; but in Arambagh aU the 
mem'bers are nominated. The bulk of the municipal income is 


i^lagarh 

mu 

Chauditala 

Haripal 

Pandua 


derived from rates on holdings, except in Bansberia, Arambagh 
and one ward of Bhadreswai, where they are replaced by a tax on 
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persons. Latrine and oonservanoy fees are not levied in BSnsberia 
and in a portion of Kotraiig, but in the other municipalities they 
form the second largest source of income. A fair amount is also 
obtained in all the municipilities from taxes on animals and 
vehicles, taxes on professions and trades, pound receipts and fines 
under the Municipal Act, while ferries yield a considerable sum 
in the Hooghly, Baidyabati, Serampore and XJttarpara municipa¬ 
lities. The average incidence of taxation per head of the popula¬ 
tion in 1907-08 was highest in TJttarpara, viz.* Es, 2-4-1 (the 
highest in the Division except Howrah) and wa's lowest in 
Arambagh, viz, annas 10-1, 

The first attempt at municipal administration in Hooghly was Hooghly- 
made in the beginning of the last century under Eegulation XXII 
of 1816, which contained provisions for conservancy, lighting and 
other urban requirements. In a Minute dated May 1823, grant¬ 
ing the surplus town duties for the improvement of the town, the 
Governor-General in Council directed that they should be ex¬ 
pended in “filling up hollows, stagnant pools and useless ditches, 
in the construction of pncca drains and bridges, the opening up 
and widening of the public roads, and in other minor improve¬ 
ments.” A Local Committee under the control of the District 
Magistrate was formed, the road near the Collector’s cutcherry 
was widened, several roads were metalled with brick, the fine 
casuarina trees which may still be seen along the roads were 
planted, several tanks were excavated, scavenging carts were 
brought and a staff of scavengers employed. Owing to finan¬ 
cial stringency, the Government withdrew the grant in 1829 
and dissolved the committee, transferring its functions to the 
Magistrate. 

On 5th June 1840 a public meeting of the inhabitants was 
held at Hooghly, at which a committee was appointed to take into 
consideration measures for the, municipal management of the 
towns of Chinsura, Hooghly and Chandernsgore, The committee, 
which consisted of nine members (three from each town), requested 
the Magistrate to make over to them the full control of the 
conservancy and ehaukidari establishments, but this the Magistrate 
could not legally do. At length, after a year’s correspondence, 
the committee asked the Magistrate to move the Government to 
define its duties, powers and responsibilities; an^ the outcome 
of this request was the passing of Act X of 1842. This, the 
first purely municipal law in Bengal, did not, however, ^get into 
fair working order till 1846.* , 


Toynbw, SMoi of iht Admirirttation of Sooghly, pp. 123-27. 
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Hooghly-Chinsura was constituted a regtilar municipality in 
1865, and is now governed lay the Bengal Municipal Act III of 
1884 (B. C.) as amended. The municipality has an area of 
about six square miles and is divided into six wards, the rate¬ 
payers numbering 7,346 or 25 per cent, of the population. The 
Municipal Board consists of 18 Commissioners, of whom 12 are 
elected, 4 are nominated and 2 are ex-officio members. The 
average annual income of the municipality during the quinquennia 
ending in 1899-lSOO and 1904-05 wereEs 49,197 and Es. 58,147, 
respectively; Vhile the average annual expenditure during those 
periods amounted to Es. 46,476 and 55,474. In 1907-08 the total 
income was Es. 56,071, the incidence of taxation per head of the 
population being Ee. 1-13-5. The chief sources of income are 
a rate levied at 7| per cent, on the annual value of holdings, 
which realized Es. 29,659, aud conservancy fees (Es. 15,603) In 
the same year the expenditure amounted to Es 56,460, the chief 
disbursements being on conservancy (51‘3 per cent.) aud public 
works (16 9 per cent.). A proposal for the supply of filtered 
water to the town is under consideration. 

Serampore is the most important municipality in the district, 
having both the largest population and the greatest income. Its 
local administration can be traced back to 1845-46, when (he 
inhabitants held a meeting and asked for the introduction of 
Act X of 1842. It was constituted a regular municipality in 
1865, and in 1873 was granted the right of electing Commis- 
sioners, being the first mofussil municipality to receive* that 
privilege. It has an area of about 3 J square miles and is divided 
into four wards; there are 7,031 rate-payers forming 15'8 per cent, 
of the population. The Committee consists of 18 members, of whom 
twelve are elected and six are nominated. During the quinquennia 
ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05, its annual income averaged 
Es. 57,641 and Es. 60,634, respectively, while the annual expendi¬ 
ture averaged Es. 62,779 and Its. 57,105, respectively. Ir 
1907-08 the income aggregated Es. 65,899, the incidence ol 
taxation per head being Ee. 1-4-3, while the expenditure wai 
Es. 76,265. The main sources of income are (1) a rate assessec 
at 7-^ per cent, on the annual value of holdii^s, which brough 
■rin Es.” 31,348, and (2) latripe fees at rates ranging fron 
annas 12 to Es. 4^ per cent, on the annual value of holdings 
which amounted to Es. 16,070. The municipality is slightly 
indebt^i, having borrowed Es. 30,000 from Government fo: 
draipage works in 1891, of which Es. 9,054 remained unpaic 
at the end of 1907-08. A proposal for supplying filtered 
water fiom the Howrah waterworks, the intake of whiol 
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from the Hooghly river lies within this municipality, has been 
Sanctioned, and work is in progress. 

ArambSgh was constituted a municipality on 1st January 1886 
its old name, Jahanabad, was changed to Arambagh in 1900 in 
order to avoid confusion with the town of the same name in the 
Gaya distriot. It is the moat rural of all the municipalities in this 
district, consisting of a group of 17 villages, spread over 3 square 
miles. The rate-payers number 1,750 or 21’ 1 per cent, of the 
total population. The elective system is not in force, and of the 
10 members serving on the Committee, two serve er-af^'w and eight 
are nominated, the Subdivisional Officer being the Chairman. 

The annual income averaged Es. 5,300 in the five years ending 
in 1890-1900 and Es. 0,454 in the subsequent five years. 

In 1907-08 the total income amounted to Es. 8,060, the incidence 
of taxation per head being annas 10-1—the lowest in the district;. 

The main sources of income are a tax on persons assessed at 
I (12 annas) per cent, according to their circumstances and 
property, which yielded Es. 3,224, and conservancy fees 
(Es. 1,114). The expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Es. 7,341. 

Uttarpara, the southernmost and smallest of the municipal UttarjSrs. 
towns along the Hooghly, was made a municip.ality in 1805. 

It has an area of l| square miles and is divided into four 
wards with 1,350 rate-payers, representing 19-1 per cent, of the 
population. The Municipal Committee consists of 12 members, 
viz., four nominated and eight elected. The annual income 
averaged Es. 13,075 and Es. 14,770, respectively, in the quin- 
quernia ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05. In 1907-08 it 
was Es. 10,567, chiefly derived from a rate on houses and lands 
assessed at the rate of 7| per cent., and from latrine fees 
levied at the rate of 4^ per cent, on the probable lettitig value of 
holdings. The expenditure in the same year was Es, 14,282, 
and the incidence of taxation per head was the highest in the 
district, viz., Es. 2-4-1. 

Kotrang, immediately north of Uttarpara, was constituted a Kotnin;!. 
municipality in 1869. It covers an area of 2 square miles and 
is divided intC' two wards, the rate-payers numberiEg 1,275 
or 2r4 per cent, of the population. Of the nine Municipal Com- , 
missioners, three are nominated and six are elected. In the 
quinquennium ending in 1899-1900, and in the subsequent quin¬ 
quennium (1900-01 50 1904-05), the average annual iiflSoma was 
Es 4,276 and Es. 5,133, respectively. In 1907-08 the receipts 
were Es. 7,588, chiefly derived from a tax on holdings levied at 
the rate of 6^ per cent, on their annual value and from a tax on 
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professions and trades, the inddenoe of taxation being Ee. !• 4 per 
head. Conservancy or latrine fees have been levied in some parts 
of the munioipality sinoe 1908. This municipality has the 
‘ smallest population and the least income of the municipalities in 
the district. 

Baidya- Baidyabftti, lying immediately north of Serampore, was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. It has au area of 6j 
square miles and js divided into four wards; the rate-payers 
number 3,955 .and form 23 per cent of tho total population. Of 
the twelve Commissiouers, eight are elected and four are nominated, 
During the quinquennia ending in 1899-1900 and 1904-05, the 
annual income averaged Es. 20,462 and Es. 22,120, respectively. 
In 1907-08 the income aggregated Es. 25,083, the incidence of 
taxation per head being Es. 1-4-4, while the expenditure was 
Ee. 25,066. The bulk of the receipts is derived from a tax on 
houses and lands at the rate of 6 per cent, on their annual value 
(introduced in the second quarter of 1907-08), a tax on animals 
and vehicles, and latrine fees at the rate of 6i per cent, on the 
annual value of holdings. The amount derived from the tax on 
animals and vehicles is very considerable owing to the fact that 
the important hat of SheorSphuli is held within municipal limits; 
this tax yielded Es. 5,249 in 1907-08. This municipality has a 
Hmnll reserve fund, Es. 2,500 being invested in the 3J per cent, 
loan of 1854-55, 

Bhadres- Bhadreswar lies between Baidyabati (on the south) and 
French Ohandernagore (on the north). It was formed into a 
munioipality in 1869 and has an area of about 3 square miles, 
divided into four wards. The rate-payers number 2,417 or 15-9 
per cent, of the population; this small percentage is due, as in the 
case of Serampore, to the presence of a large number of mill 
•hands who do not pay rates. The Municipal Committee consists of 
12 members, of whom eight are bleoted and four are nominated. 
*The average annual income in the quinquennia ending in 1899- 
, 1900 and 1904-05 was Es. 11,805 andEs. 16,556, respectively. In 
1907-08 the receipts amounted to Es. 20,709, the incidence of 
taxation per head being Ee. 1-2-1. In three wards, Bhadreswar, 
GaurhaU and TeHnipara, there is a rate on holdings at 6i per cent, 
of their annual value, and in the fourth ward of Mankundu there 
is a tax on persflOSjforwhiohthere is no fixed rate, but which is 
generaUy 7 per cent, on the annual income of the rate-payers. 
Latrine <ees also have no fixed rate, but are generally assessed 
at thd rate of Ee. 4-11 per cent, on the annual value of domestic 
holdings and of Es. 9-6 on the annual rent of oooly huts. In 
1907-08 the expenditure aggregated Es. 21,407, the bulk being 
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spent on oonservanoy and public works Altogether Bs. 30,000 
are invested in 3| per cent. Government paper. 

Bansberia, the most northerly of the municipal towns, was Kniberia. 
constituted a municipality in 1869. It has an area of 6| square 
miles and is divided into four ^wards, with 1,499 rate-payers or 
23•! per cent, of the population. Of the nine Municipal Commis¬ 
sioners, six are elected and three nominated. The annual income 
averaged Be. 6,722 and Bs. 8,082, respectively, during the two 
quinquennia 1895-96 to 1899-1900 and 1900-01 to 1904-05. In 
1907-08 it was Bs. 8,487, the incidence of taxation per head 
being annas 12-1, while the expenditure was Es. 9,700. The 
main sources of income are (1) a tax on persons at 1-J per cent, 
on their annual income, and (2) receipts from burning ghats. 

The income under the latter head is considerable owing to the 
sanctity which attaches to cremation on the bank of the Bhagirathi 
at Tribeni. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


EDUCATION. 

PnoBEEss ^ fair idea of the extent to ■wliieli education is dijGfused may be 
EDPOA. obtained from the figures compiled during the census of 1901, 
TioE. at which all persons able to read and write were returned as 
literate. According to this test, 197 out of every 1,000 males are 
literate in this district— a proportion exceeded only in the districts 
of Howrah, Miduapore ad the 24-Parganns, and in Calcutta— 
while the ratio in the case of females is 14 per mille, the 
highest return: d by any district in Bengal. As regards 
knowledge of English, the ratio in the ease of males (3‘d per 
mille) is the highest in the Province outside Calcutta and 
flovTah, where conditions are exceptional owing to the number of 
Europeans resident In those two cities. 

The largest numb<r of literates is found in thai as Hooghly 
and Serampore, where they represent 20 and 16 per cent., respec¬ 
tively, of the total population; oat of 18,842 |iersons able to 
read and write English in the whole distnet, nearly half (9,876) 
are inhabitan's of these two thanns. Balagarh thana is the least 
advanced, only 5 per cent, of its population being literate, and 
Goghat thana has the smallest proportion of persons knowing 
English. The reasons for these differences are obvious. The 
..Hooghly and Serampore thanas contain all the riparian munici¬ 
palities with a progressive population and large industrial works, 
iBalagarh and Goghat are out-of-the-way thanas with few roads, 
little trade, and a population consisting mostly of low castes, 
such as Bagdis and Kaibarttas. The subdivisions show little 
difference in tlie percentoge of literates, the figures for Serampore 
being 11 pit cent., Arkmbagh 10’4 per cent^ and Hooghly 
^9 per' cent. 

According to the returns compiled by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment, nearly two-thirds (63‘5 per cent.) of the boys of school- 
going age attended schools of various kinds in 1893-94, but a 
deciiije then set in. In 1900-01 the lowest level was reached 
with ul'9 per cent., but since then the ratio has risen slowly until 
in 1908-09 it was 60 2 per cent. The number of educational 
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Instlttitions, exolusive of colleges, also fell from 1,768 in 1893-94 to 
1,319 in 1900-01, and then rose slowly to 1,536 in 1908-09. The 
decrease is due mainly <o the Lower Primary schools, the number 
of which Lll from 1,402 in 1893-94 to 1,001 in 1900-(;i. 
After this the decline was arrested, the number rising in 
1908 09 to 1,166, including 159 girls’ schools and 76 night 
schools; there was thus a decrease of 237 schools in a decade and 
a half, while the attendance fell by 2,368. On the other hand, 
this loss was partly compensated by theincrease of Upper Primary 
schools from 108 to 126 and of their pupils from 4,000 to 6,110. 

The decrease in the number of schools and scholars is due to a 
variety of causes A number of Lower Primary schools have 
disappeared owing to inefficiency and their incapacity to come up 
to departmental standards, but the main cause must be sought 
elsewhere. Owing to the continued unhe ilthiness of the district, 
a considerable number of the better educated classes have migrated 
with their families to Calcutta and other places. At the same 
time, up-country people have migrated into the riparian muni¬ 
cipalities in search of employment in the mills and elsewhere, while 
a body of aboriginals, Santals, Oraons, etc., have found their 
way into the mofussil. The necessary consequence is that a 
portion of the old residents, mostly literates, have left the 
district, while a larger number of immigrants, mostly adults and 
illiterates, have come to Uve in it. In this way the ratio of 
literacy and of boys attending the schools has been reduced, 
necessitating the closure of a certain number of Primary and 
other schools. 

On the other hand, progress is noticeable in the education 
of girls, the ratio of female literates rising from 4 per mille in 
1881 to 9 in 1891 and to 14 in 1901. ,Tho educational returns 
also show that the number of girls at school represented 6'2 per, 
cent, of the number of girls of - school-going age in 1908-09 as 
against 4’4 per cent, in 1893-94, Some progress is further* 
shown by the Muhammadans, the number of such pupils having 
increased from 7,509 to 8,476 in the same period. 

The bulk of the secondary schools lie in the Serampore subdivi¬ 
sion, where the population has increastd, and trade and manufac¬ 
tures thrive. The Sadar subdivision has fewer schools of thij 
class, probably because the interior is severely afl|pted by malaria. 
The inland subdivision of Arambagh is the least advanced, having 
only three High English schools, whereas the Saramgoro sul^ 
division oontains 16 such schools. These schools are naturally 
located in the municipalities and in villages in which the middle 
classes bulk largely, e.g,, those lying along the banks of the 
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livers and their main branohes, such as the Saraswati, the K&na 
Damodar,the Kausiki, the Khna Dw&rakeswar, etc. 

Inspect- The inspecting stafi consists of one Deputy Inspector, 3 

STATE. ‘ additional Deputy Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors and 3 Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, besides 12 Guru Instructors employed by the 
District Board. 

gjiLBQEs, There are two colleges in this district, the Hooghly College and 
the Uttarpara College. The former, which is located in Chii'sura, 
was opened on Isl'August 1836, according to a stone tablet in the 
college, but was really first established in its present building some 
time between March and May of the following year. This fine 
building, which had been built by M. Perron, the general of 
Sciudia, about 1805, was purchased from Jagamohan Seal, who had 
bought it in execution of a decree against Prankissen Haidar. The 
college was originally maintained from the Mohsin Fund, so 
called because it owed its creation to a pious Musalman named 
Muhammad Mohsin. The latter inherited the large property of 
his step-sister, the widow of Salah-ud-din, Faujdar of Hooghly, 
and being heirless executed on 30th April, 1806, a trust deed by 
which he appointed two trustees to manage the property and to 
spend the proceeds in the service of God and the maintenance of 
the Imambara. After his death, in 1818, complaints of mis¬ 
management and embezzlement were made against the mutwalh ; 
and in 1817 the Board of Revenue stepped in and took charge of 
the property, appointing a Muhammadan gentleman as manager 
of the property and the Imambara. The dismissed trustees ifisti- 
tuted a suit, which lasted till 1835. In the meantime the 
Government let out the Saiyadpur estate in paint, and eventually 
the amount paid as saldmi with the accumulated interest aggre¬ 
gated Es. 8,61,000. The suit of the trustees, which was taken up 
to the Privy Council, having been finally dismissed, the college was 
established from this surplus and a one-ninth share of the trust 
income. The income made available for the maintenance of the 
college gradually rose to Es. 57,000 per annum, but objections 
were raised to the appropriation of this fund to a college open to 
members of all communities. Accordingly, the Government of 
Bengalj^by a Resolution dated 29th July 1873, set apart the 
fund for the exclusive promotion of education among Muham¬ 
madans in Bengal, and made the Hooghly College a Government 
institution to be maintained from general revenues. 

The college once ranked next in importance to the Presidency 
College, and among its alumni are men like the late Mr. Justice 
Dwarki Nath Mitra and Mr. Amir Ali. The Finance Committee 
oi 1886 advocated its abolition, and in 1891 it was decided that, 
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if possible, the college should be handed over to local control. 

This step was not taken, but it was agreed that in future the 
staff should consist entirely of men recruited in India. This 
decision was carried into effect in 1896. In 1899 a memorial 
signed by a large number of zamindars, retired Gtovernment 
servants, High Court pleaders and former pupils, was submitted 
to Government requesting that some at least of the staff 
of the college might be members of the Indian Educational 
Service. As a result of this memorial, Sir John Woodburn, the 
then lieutenant-Govemor, ordered that arrangements should, if 
possible, be made by which the services of a member of the 
Indian Educational Service or a European officer with the degree 
of an English University should be made available for the post of 
Principal. 

The college consists of two departments, an English and an 
Arabic, the former being open to all students who have passed 
the University Entrance Examination. Under the old regula¬ 
tions of the University, it provided for education up to the M. A. 
examination. Under the new regulations, it has arranged to 
teach certain specified subjects of the Intermediate examina¬ 
tion in Aris and Science, and provision has been made for 
teaching English, Sanskrit, Persian, History, Mathematics and 
Vernacular composition up to the B. A. standard. The adminis¬ 
tration of the college is entrusted to a governing body with the 
Commissioner as President and the Principil as Secretary. The 
fees are Es. 6 a month, but Muhammadans pay only half that 
sum, the balance being met from the Mohsin Fund. A collegiate 
school and a madrma are attached to the college, the latter of 
which is maintained from the Mohsin Fund; there are a hostel and 
mess for Muhammadans, and another hostel and mess for Hindus. 

The college has a valuable library of old books. The number of 
students on its rolls on the 31si March 1909 was 117. 

The Uitarpara College is the outcome of the public spirit (ffuttarpSrS. 
the late Babu Jayakrishna Mukherji and his son Raja Piyari 
Mohan Mukherji. In 1846 Jayakrishna Mukherji opened a Gov¬ 
ernment school at Uttarpara, which was endowed with property 
belonging to hijnself and his brother Babu Eajkrishna Mukherji, 
yielding an annual income of Es. 1,200. After long confinue*4 
efforts to have the school raised to the status of a cojjege, he submitted 
a proposal to Government, in 1887, for the establishment of an 
aided college in connection with the Government school. The 
Government consented to this proposal, provided that the'school 
was taken off its hands, to which he agreed. The terms of the 
transfer were finally settled with Eaj5 Piy&ri Mohan Mukherji 
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in Merch 1889 ; and the college and the collegiate school vete 
then placrd under a governing hoard, consisting of the Collector 
as President and several of the Mukherjis as representatives of 
•the family. In 1897, the Government resumed charge of the 
pohool, afier v’hich the college was maintained by Efija Piyari 
Mohan Muliherji till 1906. In the following year the latter 
made over an endowement of Rs. 1,200 a year to ihe college, the 
management of which was then vested in an enlarged governing 
body, with the Pi’fncipal as Secretary. The college teaches up 
to the Intermediate Examination in Arts and is located in a sub¬ 
stantial two-storeyed building situated on the river bank. A 
hostel is attached to it. There were 32 students on the rolls on 
the 31st March 1909. 

No account of collegiate education in Hooghly would be 
complete without a reference to the late Serampore College, 
which owed its ostablisliment to the three Baptist missionaries, 
William Carey, Joshua Mnrshman at.d William Ward. In 1817 
they bought a piece of ground adjoining the mission premises, 
and on 15th July 1818 issued a prospectus of the proposed 
college. The scheme received the hearty approval and support of 
the Governor-General and of the Danish Governor of Serampore ; 
and Ward was deputed to make collections in England for its 
support. The buildirg, however, an Ionic structure, which cost 
about £15,000, was built entirely from funds contributed by the 
mispionar'es themselves. The sources from which this money 
came were mainly the salary that Carey received as Profe®or 
in the Government College of Fort William, the income from 
the school established by Dr. and Mrs. Marshman, and the profits 
of the press set up by Ward. 

In 1827, the College was granted a charter by the then King 
ef Denmark, Frederic VI; and when Serampore was transferred 
to the British in 1845, the treaty of purchase contained a clause 
reserving all the rights and immunities granted to the college 
by the Danish King. 

* The original design of the institution was “ to promote piety 
and learning, particularly among the native Christian population 
of India.” For some years Sanskrit and the vernaculars were 
the medfhm of instruction, though European science was taught 
and English was studied as a special subject. Serampore thus 
became a centre T)f Oriental as distinct from English education. 
Prom the out^ Carey insisted that theological students, while 
they ^oT3d above all “be imbued with a knowledge of the 
Scriptures and of Christian doctrine, ” should be “ taught Sanskrit 
in, the most efficient manner, and be made as fully acquainted 
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vitk the philosopliio doctrines wMoh. form the sonl of the 
Buddhist and Puranic systems, as are the learned in India them- 
»lves.” But by 1824 English began to assert its supremacy as 
the medium of education and Sanskrit slowly receded into the 
background. 

The Serampore missionaries were already old men when they 
established the college, and they passed away before they 
could realize their ideals or get sufficient endowment and support 
to justify their organizing it on university lines. For the next 
fifty years, however, the college, at first independently and then 
in affiliation with Calcutta University, gave a sound general and 
Christian education to a large body of Ilindu, Eurasian and 
native Christian youths, and was admittedly one of the most 
successful institutions of the kind in India. In 1883, in conse¬ 
quence of a change of policy on the part of the Committee in 
England, the college, and practically also the school classes, were 
closed to non-Christians. For the past quarter of a century 
the college has maintained a boarding-school for Christian boys 
and normal and theological classes for Christian teachers and 
preachers, retaining its connection with the University only as a 
high school. 

In 1900 Dr. Howells (at that time Professor in the Baptist 
Mission Society Theological Seminary, Cuttack) began a move¬ 
ment for the reorganization of the College on the lines laid down 
by its founders. Dr. Howells wrote a series of papers and 
pamphlets on theological and Christian education in India, and 
brought the subject up for discussion before various Indian mis¬ 
sionary conferences, Baptist and interdenominational. His pro¬ 
posals were sympathetically discussed in the Calcutta, Madras, 
Bangalore, Poona and other interdenominational missionary con¬ 
ferences ; and, while there was considerable dilferenoe of opinion 
in regard to details, practicfHy all Indian miseiouaries sympa¬ 
thized with the main objects in view, viz., the bringing oi 
the study of Christian theology into closer touch with general 
culture, and the securing of academic recognition of theological’ 
studies and effective co-operation in the production of theological 
and other Christian literature. The subject was further discussed 
at the Madras Decennial Conference of December 1902 and*a(; 
important conferences of Baptists held at Serampore in July 1907 
and in March 1908. 

As an outcome of these discussions, a represgitative body of 
Baptists with the College Council have recently issued an appeal 
for £250,000 with which to transform the college into a Chratian 
University. The main object is to reorganize the college into a 
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Theological University conferring its own divinity degrees, with a 
first grade College of Arts and Science in aflffiation with the 
University of Caloutta and open to all students, lay and theo¬ 
logical, Christian and non-Christian. 'Ihe Trusties of the 
Arihington Fund have made a grant of £7,000 towards new land 
and buildings; and the Baptist Missionary Society has guaranteed 
to support one Native and four European professors.* Collegiate 
classes teaching up to the Intermwiate have now (1911) been 
opened. • 

In 1908-09 there were 32 High Enghsh schools, i.e., schools 
teaching up to the Entrance or Matriculation standard of the 
University; and the total number of pupils studying in them 
was 5,370, representing an average of 168 for each school. In 
no other district in the Burdwan Division are there so many 
schools of this class or so many pupils at this stage of education. 
Three are Government schools, viz., the Hooghly Collegiate school, 
the Hooghly Branch school with the Model school, and the Uttar- 
para school. The Hooghly Branch school is the oldest of aU the 
existing High schools, having been founded in 1834 by Mr. D. 
C. Smyth, then Judge of Hooghly: the funds for the building 
and other expenses were raised by subscriptions given by the 
principal zamindars of the district. 

No less than 17 High schools received aid from Government, 
the District Board or the Municipalities in 1908-09 (to the extent 
of Es, 7,671 out of a total cost of Es. 58,698), viz,, AjSmbagh, 
BSgati, BaidyabMi, Bal&garh, Bhadreswar, Bhand&rhati, Bhastara, 
ChfttrS, Chinsura Free Church, DasgharS, Guptip6r4, Ilchhobai 
Mandalai, Janai, Kaikals, Konnagar, Serampore Union and 
Somxa. Of these, the Chinsura Free Church Institution (situated 
apposite the court barracks,) had the largest number of pupils 
1(303) in that year and the largest grant (Es. 960). IVelve 
schools are unaided, viz , BihSri liial Free, Ohandernagore Garh- 
'b&ti, Chinsura Training Academy, Garalgkchha, Gop&lnagar 
GySnada Institution, Haripfil, ItSchanS, MahanSd Free Church, 
SheakhftlS, Sikandarpur K. P. Pal’s Institution, Singur and 
Serampore K. M. Shaba’s Free Institution. The Chinsura Train¬ 
ing Academy with 424 boys on the rolls has a l^ger attendance 
\£an any other High school; but in the Entrance Examination 
of 1908 the Government schools were most successful, passing 60 
students with four in the first division; the aided schools of 


faoti above atated have been taken from three pamphleta—“ The Cradle 
of ModOT Mjiaione,” “ A Chriitian tjniveraity for India " and " The Serampore 
Chatter aial other related docnmente and papera." 
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erampore town, viz., Konnagai.ChitrSandSerampore Union, did 
Imost as well, passing v4 students, of whom nine were placed in 
le first division 

In 1908-09 the Middle English sohools numbered 55 and the Middle 
[iddle Vemaoular schools 12 (as against 28 in 1893-94). The 
eoline in Middle Vernacular schools is not peculiar to this 
istrict, and is largely due to the general desire of patents to 
ave their children taught English. Of the 55, Middle English 
thools, two were managed by the District Board, 44 were aided 
y the District Board and the Municipalities, and nine were 
naided; of the 12 Middle Vernacular schools, all but one were 
ided. 

For the elementary education of boys there were, in 1908-09, PBiMisv 
26 Upper Primary schools and 930 Lower Primary sohools, 
lie number of pupils at whidi was 6,110 and 28,123, 
Bspectively, giving an average of 49 boys to an Upper 
’rimeiry school and of 30 to a Lower Primary school. Of 
he Upper Primary schools, six (attached to the Guru Training 
shools) were maintained by Government, 119 were aided and 
nly one was unaided. Of the Lower Primary schools, 818 
Bceived grants in-aid and 112 were unaided. The average cost 
f an Upper Primary school in the same year was Es. 188 
nd of a Lower Primary school Es. “8. Seven scholarships 
re allotted to boys on the results of the Upper Primary 
Ixamination and 28 scholarships on the results of the Lower 
’rimary Examination Seventy-six night schools have been 
pened for the labouring classes, which were attended by 1,298 
iUpils; they are mostly conducted by the teachers of day 
chools. 

In 1908-09 there were 159 female sohools with 3,573 pupil; 
exclusive of boys , besides 959 girls reading in boys’ schools and 
20 reading in muktabs: in nil, 4,852 females. Fourteen of 
hose schools were unaided and 145 weie aided, including two 
anfina agencies in Hooghly town, one under a European and 
he other under a Muhammadan female teacher, and two Model 
’rimary schools at Bainohi and Sheakhala. The girls’ schools are 
enerally conduciM by male teachers, except the zanana agencies, 
nd some sohools under missionary management; thirteen of the 
stter received grants-in-aid and five were unaided* 

Under this head may be mentioned the Hitakari Sabha of uttar^ 
JttarparS, which was founded in 1863 by the late i^u Ha^ar 
lhatterji of that town, its chief objects being to educate the poor, 

0 distribute medicines to the indigent sick, to support poor 
ridows and orphans, to encourage fei^e education by tie award 
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of soholaiships to girls, and to ameliorate the social, moral and 
intellectual condition of the inhabitants of UttarpM and 
neighbouring places. The income of the Sahha is derived from 
the subscriptions of the members, donations from others, Oovern- 
ment grants, interest, on Government securities and annuities 
from the estate of the late Babu Piyari Mohan Banerji. It holds 
annual examinations for girls in the Burdwan Division, issuing 
certificates to the .successful candidates, and awarding prizes and 
scholarships. . 

An important technical inslituliou has recently been started in 
the district, riz., the Government Central School of Weaving at 
Serampore, (he object of which is to teach improved methods of 
weaving on hand-looms. There are to be two classes of students 
to receive instruction hero, t iz., (1) a higher class consisting of 
men of the Sibpur apprentice typo, who will be trained (o become 
teachers, manufacturers or assistants of manufacturers, and (2) 
a lower class consisting of weavers and their sons from Serampore 
and the neighbourhood. 

In order to attract students Government has ofiered 20 scholar¬ 
ships of Es. 15 each tenable for two years to the students of the 
higher class, and 20 scholarships of Es. 6 and 20 more of Es. 4 
each tenable for four months to pupils in the lower class. The 
llooghly District Board has also offered 10 scholarships of Es. 6 
each for local weavers. The school was opened in January 1909 
under a European Principal, and the classes started with 6 free 
students, 17 students holdiDg scholarships, and 10 teachers under¬ 
going a course of training. 

With the exception of madram, which are referred to below, 
the only other public educational institutions celling for mention 
are the tr,lining schools for teachers. There is a first-grade train- 
bg school at Hooghly, which had 105 pupils on the rolls on 31ts 
March 1909, and in the interior Six Guru training schools have 
seen started (two in each subdivision) with 69 ywrus on the rolls. 

The private institutions include Sanskrit (oh, Musalman 
maUah, Koran schools, elementary schools not oonferming to 
departmental standards, and schools having less than 10 pupils. 
Ip 1948-09 there were 48 private Sanskrit (oh with 256 pupils, 
29 Koran schools with 231 pupils, and 44 non-departmental 
schools with 91*1 pupils. The number of private toh and makta'jt 
is declining, as they are gradually accepting departmental 
standards, aifff are thus being converted into public institutions 

In 1908-09 there were 8,476 Musalman pupils at school, 
lepresentihg 62‘5 per cent, of the number of Muhammadan boys 
of school-going age. In maktah they learn the Korin and the 
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rudimeniB of Persian and Arabic ; a more advanced education is 
given in four madrasas, whicb teacb Persian, Arabic and Urdu, the 
standard laid down for the Calcutta Modrasi being followed as far 
as practicable. The matlrasa attached to the Hooghly College is* 
maintained from the Mohsin Fund, while three are under private 
management. The Sitapur ai:d Phurjhura madrasa* have applied 
for recognition as upper grade schools. 

Higher Satskril education is given in a number of recognized Toh. 
toh, which send up candidates for the Sanskrit First, Second 
and Title Examinations held annually under the supervision of 
managing committees with the Principal of tlie Calcutta Sanskrit 
College as Secretary. One tol, the Viswauath Ch.atuspathi at 
Chinsura, is managed by n committee, and is maintiiined from a 
fund left by its founder, the late Babu Bhudev Mukherji. The 
other lok in this district are private, and are mostly found in 
old places, such as Tribeni tiucludiug Bansberia), Bhudreswar, 
Baidyabaii, Uttarpara, Tarakeswar, Khanakul, Kristauagar, etc. 

As regards the nature of these toh, the following extracts are 
quoted from the Eeport of the late Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, c.i.e.. Principal of the Sanskrit College, who in 1891 
inspeottd the (ols of Bengal. “The word < 0 /is n word of non- 
Sanskrit origin, and is in use only in Bengal, where toh are also 
called chatp&di or choiibadi, from Sanskrit c/i'ituispdl/ii, a place for 
teaching the four Vedas. The tol is an institutio.i of a peculiar 
character. It is a school of learning where pupils are not only 
taught free of charge, but are likewis« lodged and boarded free. 

As the name toi is confined to Bengal, so is the practice of lodging 
and boarding pupils, as a rule, confined to this Province, The 
only departure in Bengal from this practice is to be found in 
the loh of Nadia, where pupils till lately were almost universally 
not fed by their teachers. i 

“A tol is generally located outside the limits of inhabited 
places, villages or towns. It consists of one or more long huts witl? 
mud or wicker walls and thatched roofs. Each hut is divided into 
compartments, the partitions, however, not reaching to the roof. 
These compartments, in which the students are quartered, are 
of small dimen|ions, generally about seven feet square, and raised 
banks of earth (redi) within very often serve for bedstea'da. Tke,. 
part of the compartment that is not occupied by ^e tvdi is reserved 
for cooking and other purposes. All the pupils in a tol, however, 
do not cook for themselves. Some get their meiA» frde at the 
house of the teacher. The pupils who cook their food receive free 
gifts of rice and other eataUes from their teacher. Pupils not 
belonging to the same class of Bikhmans as the teacher always 
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cook for themselyes. All the pupils in a tol are not. free boarders. 
Some of the pupils may be local residents who attend the hi as 
day-scholars. Some pupils again who are not local residents may 
'be freely boarded by local residents. Beginners or grammar 
pupils generally are the pupils who are so boarded. In addition 
to the huts that furnish quarters to the students, there is a hut 
called sarastfaii-maiidnp, open on one side and sheltered on the 
other three. It measures about 20 feet by 10 feet, and is the 
place where t];ie teacher teaches his pupils. The teacher takt s his 
seat here on a mat, and the pupils take theirs on separate mats 
before him, some on his right, some on his left, and some also 
facing him, if there is no more room on the right and the left. 

“ The work begins at about 7 o’clock in the morning, and 
continues to about noon. All the pupils being assembled together, 
the teacher begins with the least advanced and gradually passes 
on to the most advanced. The object of this arrangement is that 
the more advanced pupils may have the benefit of a revision by 
means of the lessons of the less advanced. Pupils are dismissed 
as they finish their lessons. If their day’s work is not finished in 
the morning, the teacher and the pupils resume work at about 4 
in the afternoon, and continue it till dusk. In the evening again 
pupils are allowed to bring their doubts and difificulties before 
the teacher for solution, and at this time the teacher also questions 
the beginners. There is very little of classification of students 
in a tol, each pupil, generally speaking, having his own hsson. 
Only in occasional instances have some two or three pupils the 
same lesson. Not more than one book is read by a pupil at a 
time, and the quantity of work done each day is but moderate. 
This makes it possible for a single teacher to teach each day a 
number of pupils, each with his separate lesson. The work done, 
'though moderate in quantity, is done in a thorough style. 

“ At Tribeni, in the Hooghly «diatriot, long a famous seat of 
Sanskrit learning, such learning is now in decadence. Jagaun&th 
■ Tarkapanchanan was a native of this place, and a long train of 
eminent Pandits before and after him are associated with the 
name of Tribeni. Its one tol now represents the “seven or eight” 
tVt existed in 1818, as stated by Mr. Ward (Adem’s Eeport on 
-Vernacular I'ducation in Bengal and Behar, edited by Eev. J. 
Long, Calcutta, 1868, p 40). This solitary tol is taught by a 
learned Pandit, Ambika Charan Vidykratna, fifth in descent from 
JagannhlL TtIfKapanchanan, and vrith his demise the traditional 
reputation of Tribeni as a seat of learning will have passed away. 
In the rest of the Hooghly district, things are no better than at 
Tribeni. Eban&kul-Kristanagar, long noted as one of the most 
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eminent seats of learning in Bengal, has but four toh at present, 
none of them in a flourishing condition. Nor do its present 
Pandits enjoy the reputation that their predecessors did. Pash- 
pur and Narit, which too had for numerous generations been^ 
places of Sanskrit learning, have now ceased to have a single toL 
Bansbaria with twelve or fourteen toh, Bhadreswar with its fen, 
and Gondalpara with its ten in 1818 (all according to Mr Ward’s 
enumeration as quoted on pages 40 and 41 of Adam’s Eeport, 

Long’s edition), have almost ceased to have any M, there being 
only one good tol now at Binsberia taught by Pandit Mahendra- 
nSfh Tarkapanchauan, and another (a nominal one) at Bhadres- 
wari 

The students mostly live with their parents or recognized 

. i o AND HOf« 

guardians, atid only a few whose homes are in the interior live in xels. 
hostels and messes. There are two hostels in Chinsura attaehed to 
the Hooghly College, one Hindu and the other Musahnan, both 
of which are under Government management, while there are 12 
messes under private management in Hooghly town and elsewhere. 

In 1908-09 the total number of boarders in hostels and messes was 
380. 

Seven libraries are reported to be in existence in the district, of 
which that at Uttarpara is the most important. It is located in a 
double-storeyed building, situated on the river bank, and contains 
a large number of valuable old books on India. This library 
was founded, in 1859, by the late Eaja JayakrishnaMukherji and 
hasean endowment consisting of landed property and Government 
securities ; the fund is managed by five trustees. Among other 
libraries may be mentioned ths Hooghly public library founded 
in 1853, and the Serampore public liWry established in 1871- 

Two Bengali weekly papers are issued at Chinsura, viz,, the Naws- 
j^i/warioa (Jrtsarie founded by the late Bhudev Mukherji, whicL^^''’'*'''' 
deals chiefly with educational ard literary topics, and the Chinsura 
Vdrlavaha. Babu Akshay Kumar Sarkar, a well known BengalF 
author, for several years edited a Bengali weekly named 
Sddh^ranl, which was published at Chinsura. 

The Serampore missionaries were the first to cast type in the 
vernacular linguages and to employ native compositors; and the 
earliest vernacular newspapers in Bengali were issutd from this 
press at Serampore in 1818. In April of that year, John Clark 
Marshman, c.s.i., son of Dr. Marshman, issued tbe first monthly 
Bengali magazine, the Dig-Barsan, and next monthriasuad the first 
weekly, the Samaehdr Darpan. The Frietid of India was also issued 
by him and his father in 1818 as a monthly, then in 1820 as a 
quarterly magazine, and next in 1835 as a weekly paper The 
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goodwill was purchased by Mr. Eobert Knight in 1874, and it is 
now the daily paper known as the Statesman, “ It was,” writes 
Eftja Binaya Krishna Deb, “the Serampore missionaries who ■ 
heralded the growth and development of the Vernacular Press. 
Not only was the first newspaper, Samdc/idr Barium, started by 
them in 2818, but Bengali printing types and press were first 
successfully introduced. The late Eev. Lall Behary Dey 
writes*:—'The printing press brought from England by Mr. Ward 
was set up. A fount of Bengali type was cast through the assist¬ 
ance of a Bengali blacksmith named Panchanan, who had learnt' 
to cut punches from Dr. Wilkins. On the 18th of March 1800, 
an ever-memorable day, Carey took an impression of the first page 
of the Gospel of St Matthew. The last page was printed on the 
10th February, 1801. Then was the Now Testament printed. 
Christian tracts followed in rapid succession.’ According to 
Eainey,+ the Bei gaU typography was introduced in 1778, and the 
first book, a graminar in Bengali characters, was printed at 
Hooghly; it was written by Mr. N. B. Halhead, an eminent 
Orientalist, whose jiatron was Warren Hustings. The Bengali 
types were first prepared by Charles Wilkins, then a lieutenant of 
the Bengal Army, from whom Panchanan learnt this art.{” 


* The JJeugal Mtigazine, February, 1875. 

+ R«iijey’s Topoiirapliical Skclcb, etc. 

^|TLc|Karly History and Growth of Calcutta, 1905, pp. 222>4, 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

GAZETTEKE*. 

Arambagh.—Headquarters town of the Bubdivision of the same 
name, Bituated in 22° 53' N. and 87° 47' E on the Dwarakeswar 
river. In 1911 it had a population of 8,048, as compared with 
8,366 in 1891. The town contains the usual public offices 
found at a subdivisional headquarters—a munsif’s court, sub¬ 
jail, police station, sub-registry office, dispensary, post office 
(but not a telegraph office), High English school, the'offices of 
(he Local Board and (he Municipality, and a District Board 
bungalow. It is disiinctly rural in appearance, the houses being 
mainly kukha and most of the roads unmetalled, and it has no 
large trade or industry. It was formerly called Jahanabad, but 
the name was changed in 1900 to Arambagh, to avoid confusion 
with the town of Jahanabad in the Gaya district. The name, 
which means the garden of ease, refers to a garden of the Miyans, 
the most influential family in the place. 

The town is touched by several important roads, including the 
Old Benares, Old Nagpur and Arambagh-Burdwan roads, but is 
difficult of access during (he rains, being cut off by the floods 
of the Damodar and other rivers. At (his lime of (he year the 
only practicable means of reaching (he place is to go by a round¬ 
about way, viz., by the Arambagh-Burdwan road. 'The quickest 
means of reaching the place in other seasons is to go by rail tf» 
Tlrakeswar and thence by road, either riding or in a pilki. The 
distance from Tarakeswar to ArambSgh is 18 miles by the Old 
Benares Eoad n'd Chapadanga and 16 miles across country mi 
Keshabpur. There is a Public Works Department bungalow at 
Ch5p&dftng& (5 miles from Tarakeswar) and a District Boaid 
bungalow at Mayapur (12 miles from Tarakeswar and 6 miles 
from Arambagh). 

Arambagh is an old place, which was of |(v^e jmportance 
owing to its situation on the Old Padshahi road from Burdwap to 


• We desire to eclinowledge our obligations to Lieut.-Col. D. G, Crawford, 
for hia kindness in revising the draft. 
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Midnapore. In 1590 A.D., M&n Singh, then Governor of Bihar, 
intending to invade Orissa, marched vid Burdwan to this place 
and cantoned his troops here, waiting fill the end of the rains 
would enable him to take the field* No old remains, however, 
have survived, presumably on account of the encroachments of 
the river. The ruins of two indigo factories can still be seen, one 
at Kalipur west of the river and another at Pftrul in the south¬ 
east. Near the latter, in the second mile of the road to Arandi, is 
a large tank, a ^uaAer of a mile square, called Itanjit Roi’s lank, 
about which the following story is told .-f 

“ Ranjit Rai was a big zamiudar, called by courtesy a Rajft, 
who lived in a village named Gnrbbari, on the north of the Old 
Benares road, about a mile east of Arambagh. Ho was a devoted 
worshipper of the goddess Durga, who on one occasion pluyc d the 
part of his daughter to show 1dm favour. On the morning of the 
day of the Baruni fostiv.d (thiiieeuth day of the moon in April), a 
or de.'ilor in coneh-sholl oriiumeuls, while pussiug near 
the tank now known as Ranjit Rai’s tank, felt thirsty, and went 
to the tank to gel a drink of water. On reaching the (jhdt, he saw 
a beautiful maiden bathing there. The maiden enquired who he 
was. On hearing that he was a shunhhar’, she asked whether he 
had a pair of thduUids, or shell bracelets, which would suit her. 
He said that he had such a pair, but they were expensive. The 
girl then came out of the tank, and asked the man to put the 
brac. lets on her wrists Ho did so, and told her that their price 
was five rupees. The girl said that she had no money with hfer. 
but that, if the man would go to her father, Ranjit Rid, ho would 
pay for the bracelets. She further told the ikinkhari to teU her 
father that he would find, in a niche in the room facing south, a 
small box nith five rupees in it; and added that, if her father 
itfade any demur to paying, if the man returned to the gidt and 
called for her, she would pay. The sMukhdri accordingly went 
t6 Ranjit Rai’s house, told his story and asked for the five 
rupees. 

“ Ranjit Rai, it happened, had no daughter, and at first he 
thought of simply dismissing the man as aliar; on second thoughts 
he went to look for the box, and found it, with five.rupees inside, 
i^‘the place describtd. He then thought that some supernatural 
agency was at work, and went with the thdnhhdri to the glidl 
where ihe girl half been bathing. The ihdiikkdri called out for 
the girl whfm ki had seen, saying: ‘ Where are you. Oh beautiful 
maidens who took a pair of ehdnk/ids from me this morning P’ In 

• Akbar»imaf Elliot, Vol. VJ, p. 86. 

t D. G. Vt^\r(ovd,MuUry of the Puirivtf pp. 68*09. 
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answer a pair of bauds, wearing the new bracelets, were raised 
from the water in the oontro of the tank. The Eaj'a threw hiujself 
on the ground and prayed to Durga, and in the evening oele- 
brated a great puja at the tank. To this day the Bamni or 
bathing festival is celebrated at Eanjit Eai’s tank.” 

Arambagh Subdivision.—Western subdivision of the dis¬ 
trict, lying between 22° 36' and 23° 2' north latitude, and 
bu-tween 87° 32' and 88'° 1' cast longitude, with an ari a of 406 
square miles. It is roughly triangular in shape, with its base 
resting on the Damodnr in the east. On the south-west it is 
bounded portly by the Eupnaraynn and Dwarakeswar rivers and 
partly by the Ghatal and Sudan subdivisions of Midnapore ; and 
on the north-west it is bounded by the Bishnupur subdivision of 
BSnkura and the Sadar subdivision of Burdwan. The western¬ 
most part, which is included in thana Goghat, is undulating and 
has a comparatively high level ; hut the rest of the subdivision, 
which is bounded on the east by the Damodnr, on the west by 
the Dwfirakeswar, and on the south by llic Eiipnarayan, is low- 
lying and liable to the annual floods of the fiist. two rivers, their 
branches and tributaries. In 1901 the subdivision had a popu¬ 
lation of 327,389 with 8U6 pereons to the square mile. It is 
rural throughout, even its one town, Arambagh. being practically 
non-urban. The present subdivision w'as fonued in 1879 and used 
to be known as the Jahiinabad subdivision. 

, Badanganj.—A village in thana Goghat of the Arambagh 
subdivision, situated on the extreme western boundary of the 
district. It contains a poKec outpost, and is the centre of a consi¬ 
derable trade, chiefly in timber and tusser silk, which is woven 
locally. There is an old sarai hero with an inscription dated 
1125 H. (1713 A.D) . 

Baidyabati {Baidya, physician, and lali, place) —A town on 
the west bank of the river Hooghly, situated in 22° 47'N. an|J 
88° 20'E. At the census of 1911 its population was returned 
at 20,516. or 3,342 more than in 1901. According to the- 
census figures, the male population is in considerable excess, 
probably owing to the number of miU-hands. Baidyabati was 
constituted a inunicipaiity in ) 869, and, besides the .iluiiiapi.-l 
ofifici, contains two town outposts subordinate to the Serampoft 
police station, one at Baidyabati and t.he other at Sheoraphuli. 
There are also a small dispensary for out-patients, a High 
En glish school, two Sanskrit tols teaching Smrih llaw)^ two 
stations of the East Indian Eailway, viz, SheoraphuE andBaiSya- 
bftti, the former of which is a junction for the Tarakeswar line, 
and a large jute mill at Chimpdani. The town extends chiefly 
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along the river hank, North ChStra being on the south, while tke 
rest of Chatra is included in the Serampore Municipality. Above 
Chatra is SheorSphuli, which is a great market for jute and vege¬ 
tables : in fact, the largest in Western Bengal; next, separated by 
the Baidyabati Khal, which drains the Dankuni marshes and falls 
into the Hooghly, is Baidyabati proper; and lastly, to the east of 
it, is Champdani with a large hasU of mill-hands. The branch 
Girand Trunk Eoad, which starts at Sibpur, passes through the 
town and crosses the railway from west to east, joining the main 
Grand Trunk Road at Ghiretti. Baidyabati was formerly a place 
of considerable importance and had a thaua, which was transfer¬ 
red in July 1878 to Singur. It still contains several interesting 
old places, notably Sheoraphuli, Nimai-Tirtha GhSt and Champ- 
dani. Baidyabati is the site of the first Bengali novel, Alaltr 
Oharer Dii/dl, written in 18.38 by Pyari Chand Mittra (under 
the nom-de-phme of Tek Chand Thakur), which was translated by 
G. D. Oswell in 1893. 

Sheoraphuli, once an insignificant village, first rose to import¬ 
ance owing to its being the seat of an influential zamindari family, 
whose estate was consequently called the Sheoraphuli Raj. Its 
history is as follows. Pargam Arslia of Sarkdr Satgaon belonged to 
two Kayasths, Rameswar and his brother Vasudev. Between 1728 
and 1740 A. D. a portion of i\iii pargann, comprising strips of land 
on both hanks of the Hooghly liver from Hooghly to Calcutta, 
was constituted a separate zamindari under the name of “ Zaipin- 
dari Kismat Muhammad Aminpur.” This was subdivided between 
the second and third sons of Rameswar and his two nephews. 
The second son Makund got a nine-annas and the third son 
Ramkrishna a seven-annas share of Muhammad Aminpur; the elder 
.nephew Manohar got, 10 annas and the younger nephew Gangft- 
"^ar six annas of pargam Boro ; the remainder of Painam went to 
,the eldest son of Rameswar i^aghudev, the ancestor of the 
Bansberia family. Manohar removed to Sheoraphuli and Ganga- 
dhar to Bally (Howrah), where he died cliildless and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Durgaprasad, son of the younger son of Manohar, thus 
founding the ten annas and six annas branches of the Sheoraphuli 
family.* •- 

* The members of the family bore the title of Sudramani or 
jewel of theSfid^as, the origin of which is accounted for as follows. 
In the time of Murshid Huli Khan, a Brahman zamindar, having 
falleii info arrears with his revenue, was ordered to be dragged 
info the Nawah’s Baikuuiha (paradise), a tank filled with 
ordure. To save the Brahman from this ignominy, an ancestor oi 
thia family paid up the entire arrears—an act of generosity which 
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pleased the Naw&b so much that he bestowed on him the title of 
Sudramani. This disinterested action is attributed by one writer 
to Manohar; but he could not have been the zamindSr in the time 
of Murshid Kuli Khan, who died in 1725, and it may be attributed 
with more probability to Eameswar’s eldest son, Eaghudev.* 

Among the descend»nts of Manohar, the best-knowu was 
Harish Chandra Eai, who flourished in the beginning of the 19th 
century. The great hat at Sheoraphuli owes its origin to him, 
and he also built the fine temple of Eamchandrs^ at Guptipara. 

He specially patronized the worship of Jagannath at Mihesh 
(Serampore). Usually he rode to the shrine with half a dozen 
outriders and a long array of followers; and the annual ceremony 
of bathing Jagannath’s image was postponed till he arrived 
and issued orders for its performance. About 1830 a Teli 
family of Serampore having come into possession of a portion 
of the land forming the temple endowment, by foreclosure of 
a mortgage of the Balljfc zamindari, tried to usurp this honour. 

The priests, being bribed by the Telia, had the image bathed 
when the latter gave the word, and the crowds began to disperse. 

Harish Chandra rode in haste to the temple, caused the chief 
priests to be bound and carried to Sheoraphuli, when he subjected 
them for three days to many kinds of indignity though not to 
actual violence. At last, on the intercession of other zamindars 
and of the wealthy classes of Serampore, he released them on their 
giving a promise to respect his rights in future. 

In course of lime the estate became involved, and it was 
eventually purchased at an auction sale by the late Maharaja Sir 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore and the Eaja of Dighapatia (Bajshahi). 

The Sheoraphuli family is now in reduced circumstances. 

The best known place in Baidyabati is a gfidt with a flight of Kimii. 
steps on the Hooghly river, known as ISimai-Tirtha Ghat. It ^s Tirth| 
mentioned by the poet Bipi'a Das (1495 A. D) as the place *^*‘*^' 
where the merchant Chand found a nim tree with roses bloom¬ 
ing ou it. It is mentioned several times in the 16th oentuiy 
biographies of Chaitanya and in other Bengali poems ; the name 
Nimai (changed from nim) is probably due to tbs association 
with Chaitanya, who was addressed at home as Nimai. ^Two ia^e 
melas or religious fairs are held at tbs ghat at the time of the 
Baruni and Baus Sankranti festivals. 

In old maps a place is shown hereabouts untter various names, 
e.g., Degoon in Bowrey’s chart of 1688, Degon Hr ike^Pilot chart 


* Calcutta Review, V6\, IV (July-December 1845), p. 489; 
1908, pp. 28-30, 

+ Calcutta Revievt Vol. IV. pp. 488-90. 
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of 1703, and Digum in Rennell’s Atlas ■witk a flag denoting a 
police station. This has been identified by Yule with Dirghauga,* 
a village above Baidyubati, from which a District Board road 
runs west to Singur. But, according to a Bengali poem of the 
18th century, narrating the legend of Satyanarayan, and in that 
connection the voyage of a merchant down the river Hooghly, 
the latter is said to have touched at Deganga (below Chinsura), 
where champahi flowers bloomed on the nim tree.t This is evi¬ 
dently the Niipai-l'irtha Ghat of Baidyabati. 

Champdani is mentioned in the poem of Bipra Das (A.D. 
1495). It was granted by Mir Jafar, the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, to Colonel Cooto, afterwards Sir Eyre Coote, Commander- 
in-Chief in India.* The claim was recognized by Warren 
Hiis'ings in spite of the protests of Sir Philip Francis ; and here 
Coote resided witli his young wife [nie Susanna Hutchinson). 
At Champdani, in 1785, W^axren Hastings reviewed the remnant 
of the troops that had left Midnapore in January 1781 under 
Colonel Pearse to join in the war against Haidar Ali + The jute 
mill at Champdani is one of the oldest in the Province, having 
been built in 1872. 

Bainchi. —A village in thana Pandua of the Hooghly subdi¬ 
vision, situated 1 j miles east of Bainchi station on the Bast Indian 
Railway, with which it is connected by a hUcha road. It con¬ 
tains a High English school and an in-door dispensary, which are 
maintained out of a trust fund of Rs. 1,50,000 left by B^bu 
Bihm Lai Mukherji, zamindar of the place. On the death of 
his widow, in December 1905, the whole estate came under 
the control of Government as a trust to be administered for 
charitable purposes. In 1908 the school was moved into the 
zamindar's house, and the dispensary was transferred to the 
old school buildings. Within its compound are two temples 
with arched doors, on one of 'which there is an inscription 
Ascribing its erection to Sake 1G04 or 1G82-83 A D. Bainchi is 
^owii in Rennell's Atlas with a flag mark indicating a police 
station, and the Grand Trunk Road passes by it. In old days 
the neighbourhood was notorious for robberies and dacoities. 

.BalSfarh.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated in 
2^1° 8' N. and 88^ 28' E, It is situated on the west bank of the 
Hooghly, and is ijsually reached by the KalnS steamer of the 
Calcutta Steam Navigation Company, which touches at Sripur. 

__jt ------- 

<* ‘Hedges’ Diary, Vol. Ill, p. 217. 

+ Bahiiya-paritiad-palrika, Vol. VIII, p. C3. 

} fail and Premt, Vol. p. 69. This note has apparently confounded 

PJiSmpdani with Ghiretti lying in the Bhadreswar Municipality. 
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It is also served by two Meha roads, one of which (about 7 miles 
long) connects it with Dumurda and the other (6 miles long) 
with Inchura. A zamindaii ferry plies between BaUgarh and 
Chakdah in Nadia district; and the new Hooghly-Katwa line, 
now under constniction, will pass near the place. The village 
itself is small, liaving a population of only 7G3 persons, according 
to the census of 1901, but it is of some importance owing to its 
being a centre for the export of vegetables, which are grown 
on the chan ; boat-building is also carried or. It is the 
head-quarters of an Union Committee having jurisdiction 
over 30 miles. The police station of Balagarh is at ChandrS, 
and there is a dispensary at Tentulla between Chandra and 
Balagarh. 

Balagarh is a fairly old place, which is sliown in Eennell’s 
Atlas ns lying on the river, but it is now a mile inland. It contains 
a temple of Eiidha Gobinda, and is inhabited by many Kulin 
Brahmans and Kayasths. About a mile from the river bank is a 
thatched brick temple of Chandi, in the walls of which are brick 
panels each measuring two feet by one foot, and finely carved 
with flowers and human figures. Not improbably they were taken 
from some old rained Bengali temple. The pillars and beams 
(of jack wood) are also carved with figures and tracery. 

Bali {Baft, sand),—A village in thana Goghat, of the Aram- 
bagh subdivision, situated in !c2°49'N. and 87°46'E. It lies on 
the right bank of the river Dwarakeswar 0 miles from Arambagh, 
with which is is connected by the Ghatal road. To distinguish it 
from Bali (Bally) in Howrah, it is generally called Bali- 
Diwanganj from a vilbigo of that name a mile to the south, and 
sometimes Bali Hat from the fact that a big htii is held in 
Diwanganj twice a week. Silk and cotton cloths are woven ir 
this place and its neighbourhood, but the manufacture is declining. 
It is the headquarters of an Union Committee, and there is ^ 
Eublie Works Department bungalow about two miles south, at 
the village of Bnra Dungar, on an island between two branches 
of the Dwarakeswar river. . 

Ballabhpur.— A quarter of Serampore town, situated between 
Mabesh and Serampore {q. ».). 

Bandel.—A quarter of Hooghly town (g. r.) situated in th6 
north of the municipality. The name is also^ borne by a large 
station on the East Indian Eailway, a mile tq^the west., from 
which the branch line to Naihati starts. It was of)e3bd iq 1904 
and has been made the terminus of the Hooghly-Katwa line tow 
under construction. The name is a corruption of bandar, meaning 
a wharf. 
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Ban sberia bamboo and bili, place).—A town in the 

Ilooghly thana, Hooghly subdivision, sitpated in 22° 58' N. and 
88° 24' E. Population (1911) (i,108. The town extends along 
(he west bank of the river Hooghly, from Shahganj in Hooghly 
town northwards to about half a mile north of Triboni ffbdt ; 
on the west it is bounded for some distance by the East 
Indian Eailway. It is traversed from south to north by the 
Hooghly*Kalna foad, which is metalled up to Tribeni, where^ 
there is a suspension bridge of 3 spans over the Saraswati. 
Bansberia is connected with Trisbigha station on the East 
Indian Eailway by a cross-road a mile and 3 furlongs long, 
and Triboni is connected with Magra station by another short 
cross-road. Between Magra station and the Grand Trunk Eoad 
the latter road nins below a high embankment known as Jdmdi 
jdiigdi, i e., the son-in-law’s embankment. A short branch of the 
Bengal Provincial Eailway also connects Magra with Tribeni, and 
there is a station at the latter place. Both Bansberia and Tribeni 
are further served by the Kalna steamers of the Calcutta Steam 
Navigation Company, for the traffic borne by which there is a 
pontoon at Tribeni railway station. Dinghis (small boats) also ply 
frequently between these places and Hooghly-Chinsura, carrying 
passengers and light goods. Bricks are manufactured along the 
river bank, while bell-metal and brass utensils are made in 
considerable quantities for export to Calcutta, the chief places of 
manufacture being Bansberia and Khamarpara in the extreme 
south. The public buildings located in Bansberia are the 
municipal office, a poUoo outpost, and a High English school. An 
outdoor dispensary, which is to be maintained by the Bainchi 
estate, is now (19(i9) being built at Tribeni near the railway 
station. Fonnerlythe place was a centre of Sanskrit learning, 
having 12 or 14 toh in 1818. Both Bansberia and Tribeni 
contain some old remains, of whicSi an account is given below. 

The village of Bansberia came into prominence, according to 
tradition, in the time of Eaghab Dutt Kai Chaudhri of PatuU in 
the Burdwan district, lie is said to have been given the title 
of Chaudhri in the reign of Shah Jahan, the date of the 
b«ng 10(3() H. (1956 A.D.) He was also made zumindar 
‘of 21 pargmm lying mostly in Harkdr Satgaon, for the manage¬ 
ment of which ^property he made this village his headquarters, 
clearing it of the bamboo jungle with which it was overrun and 
building%15r^e house in it. His son Eameswar made B5nsberi4 
hJb permanent home, and brought in famiUes of Brahmans 
Kayasths and others. He also founded several toh or Sansknt 
and built the finely carved brick temple of Anant Deva 
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or Vishnu in 1679-80 A.D.: the moat round the pnlace is ascribed 
to him. As a reward for his services in attaching defaulting 
zamindaris and making assessments thereof, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb gave him the khUat of Panja Percha (five drosses of 
honour) and the hereditary title of “Esja Mahasay” by a eanaci 
dated 1090 H. (1079 A.D.) In the same year, by another miiad, 
he was granted 401 bii/hds of land for his residence, and the 
zamindari of twelve more parganas, including Calcutta. In the 
Ahalsa records Eameswar is entered as the zamindir of purganns 
Arsha, etc.; and ho certainly had the entire zamindiri under 
his management. 

After his death, some time before 1728 A.D., the estate 
appears to have been partitioned between his three sons, two 
nephews and a Brahman dependent, and was divided into two 
miijkurt (small) zamindaris, viz, Arsha, etc., with 11 pargaiias, 
and Muhammad Amiupur with 14 purijnnas. The eldest son 
Eaghudeb got Arslia, etc., as his one-third share, while 
Muhammad Amiupur was divided into five taluks, the revenue 
being, however, paid jointly. The two younger sons, Makund 
and Eamkrishna, received 9 and 7 annas shares, respectively, of 
Muhammad Aminpur proper; the two nephews, Manohar and 
Gangadhar, got 10 and 6 annas, respectively, of Boro; and the 
Brahman Sautosh came into possession of pargmia Answarpur. 
Eaghudeb made large grants of rent-free lands to Brahmans, 
and, excavated a moat in the Garhbati, which is now silted 
up. As related in the article on Baidyabati, the title 
Sairaitiaiii (jewel of Siidras) was very probably eonfeiTed on 
him. lie was succeeded by his son Goviudadev, who died 
in 1147 B.S. (1740 A.D ). lie is said to have lost Agradwip 
owing to the timidity of his agent at the Nawab’s Court, who 
would not admit his master’s ownership of the place for feaf 
of his being punislied for some loss of life which had ooourre(^ 
in a meld there. 

When Gobindadev died, he had no child living, and on this. 
account the Burdwan Eaj, with the sanction of the Nawab, took 
possession of pargaua Arsha, etc.—in fact, of the bulk of the 
properly ou the west side of the Hooghly river;while Eiaja 
Krishna Chandra took possession of pargana Halda on the east 
bank of the river. Three months after Govlvda’s death, his 
wife gave birth to a son, who was named Nrisinhadev. By this 
time the family retained only one small mawaa^'llulihandi, 
which the Fa.\ij<iar of Hooghly would not permit the Burdwan 
Eaj to appropriate; and when the posthumous boy had 
attained manhood, the English had taken possession of all the 
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property. After various petitions to tlie Englisli Government, 
the then Governor-General, Warren Hastings, directed that 
those mahdk of his ancestor that had not been taken possession 
of by the Burdwan zamindar, but had been included in the 
24 pm-ganas granted to the English Government, should b« 
restored to Nrisinhadev. Accordingly, he was given possession of 
nine pargium from 1779 A.D. Nrisinhadev Eai was a man of 
some versatility., He built in 1788-89 A.D. a small templededi-T^ 
oated to the goddess Eali or Swayambhava, made a map of Bengal 
for Warren Hastings, translated the Uddisa-taiiha into Bei gali, 
and assisted Eaja Jaynarayiin Ghoshal of Benares in translating the 
Edsi-khnnda into Bengali verse. He left his home for Benares in 
1792, there became initiated in Tantric rites, and returned in 
1799. He then began to build a large temple in honour of 
Hanseswari, but died in 1802 before it was finished. 

Nrisinhadeb left a minor son, duiii.g whose youth his mother, 
Eani Sankari, managed the estate. She completed iu 1814 the 
temple of Hanseswari and Chaturdaseswar, which cost nearly 
five lakhs of rupees, expended nearly a lakh of rupees in the 
ceremony of tuld-purmha (weighing one’s person), and spent 
much in charity, but otherwise led a simple and unostentatious 
life. There was an estrangement between her and her son 
KaUashdev, who ultimately brought a suit for recovery of posses¬ 
sion of the estate, and obtained a decree in the lower court. The 
Eani then appealed to the Sadar Diwani Adalat. At length, both 
sides grew weary of the litigation, and iu 182G entered into a com¬ 
promise, by which tho property became Knilashdev’s, but 16 mauzaa 
were left to the Eani for performing dev ehebd. Kailashdev died in 
18J8 leaving a grandson Dcbeiidradov and three daughters, one of 
, whom was married to SrinSrayan Singha, son of the well-known 
' Lala Babu of the Paikpara family. Debendra’s sudden and prema¬ 
ture death in 1852 was a great shifck to his old grandmother, who 
six months later executed a will, by which she devised her estates 
to the goddess llansiswari, nomiuntiug her three great-grandsons 
as Sebdih, and appointing their mother, Eani Kasiswari, as 
executrix. A few days later, on the night before the day of the 
Eili PujA, she died at an advanced age. 

• Eani Kasiswari managed the estate until Purnendudov, her 
son, attained hi^majority. Purnendudev, who had been educated 
in the Hooghly College, was distinguished for his liberality and 
public spAlR During the Mutiny of 1857 he supplied the local 
avftiorities with a number of coolies and one thousand carts. He 
induced the East Indian Eailway authorities to open the TrisbighA 
station, and bore a large part of the cost of metalling the 
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feeder road leading up to it. He coutiibated half the coat of 
metalling the Strand Road from Keota (north of B&ndel) to 
Tribeni, and made a free gift of a atrip of land along the Cockerell 
road in Hooghly town. He further maintained a charitable 
dispenaary, kept up an old alms-houae at the palace, and did 
much to encourage education, the prearnt High English school 
being opened by him in 180:j He died on 25th July 189t), 
j;eaving four sons, Satiudr.idev, K''hifiudrjdev, Mauiudradev, 
and Ramendradev, all of whom are still living.* * * § 

The scene of XVi-darpimu (Mirror of Indigo), a Bengali 
drama by tho late Babu Dinubandhu Mittra, is said to have 
been laid in an indigo factory of Bausberia. For translating 
this work the Revd, J. Long was sent to jail for a month and 
was fined Rs, 1,000, a sum paid for him by a BengiiK geuthman.t 
Close to tho river the Tatwabodhini Sabha of Calcutta, the 
original inimo of tho modern Adi Brahma Samaj, had in 1843 
a flourishing school with 200 boys; but as some of the boys 
became Vedautisls, many purouts withdrew their eons from the 
school, and Dwark math Tagore having died in England, his son 
was unnblo to m iintaiii it. A perpituiil lease of the ground 
with tho bungalow was then purchased by Dr, Duff with Rs. G,0d0 
supplied by Major, afterwnirda Sir James, Oiitram. The Mission 
School started heie by Dr. Duff w'as in existence till 30 years ngo t 
Before this, there was a Church at Bansberia said to have beeu 
the first Christian Church in Bengal with an Indian Minister; 
the latter was one Tarachaiid, a well-informed man who spoke 
English, French and Portuguese with fluency.;! 

The chief objects of arohifectural interest nr.i found witluii 
the Garhbati, i.e„ the fort compoiicd of tho Bansberia zamlijJare. 
It has two moats, one dug by Ramtswnr, and the other by 
Raghudev, but the latter has more or less silted up. The other 
moat is crossed by a causeway, Juding in a fine gateway (both 
said to have been built by Nrisinhadev), with rows of mkiil 
trees on both sides forming a broad avenue The old palace 
has disappeared, being replaced by a plain double-storeyed build¬ 
ing wi'h a long range of rooms. 

To the east and north-east of the modern palace are t}\p three 
temples of Vishnu, Swayambhava or KMi, and Hanseswarl. 
The Vishnu temple is the oldest, being built ip^ 1679-80 A D. 

• S. C. Dey, The hifttheria 'Raj, Calcutta, 1908, • 

t Cotton, Calcaiia, New and Old, pp. 216-17. • 

t Life of Dr. Doff', Dr. Ooorge Smith, Vol. II, p. B3, Sendai, Past 
Present, Vol. II, p. 81, HI, p. 25. 

§ Calcntto ketiew, Vol. VI, p. 406, 
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It is of brick, in the Bengali style, with a tower on the roof. 
Its front, facing east, is covered with brick panels, elaborately 
carved. North of it is a small unpretentious flat-roofed temple, 
built in 1788-89 and dedicated to Swayambhava. 

The Hanseswari temple stands further to the east, and is the 
largest of the three. It was completed in 1814-15 after 15 
years’ work; several Benares masons were employed, and the 
roof is of the Benares style. It has 13 cupolas, viz., eighf. 
over the verandahs and their corners, then four higher cupolas 
in the middle, and lastly a central tower (the tallest) rising 60 
to 70 feet high. On the ground floor is the shrine with a 
verandah on each side divided into rooms. The presiding deity 
is Hanseswari, whose image is of nim wood, painted blue; she is 
seated on a lotus flower, the stalk of which springs from the navel 
of Siva lying prostrate. The verandah on the south, which forms 
the front, is supported by 12 ornamented arches. The painted 
ceiling, the lattice-work above the ceiling and the stone fountain 
below, have a pleasing effect, in spite of the circumscribed space. 
In each of the cupoLis above the roof is a marble image of 
Siva, so that there are in all 13 images, w'hich with the Siva 
in the ground-floor make up the fourteen referred to in the 
Sanskrit inscription as Chaturdaseswar. The upper floors are 
accessible through three staircases in the north verandah. The 
ground block, including the shrine, is 44J feet square ; the front 
verandah on the south, which is called Nat-mandir, ie., the 
dancing-hall, is nearly 'square, measuring 22' 2’ by 21'' 10'. 
Though spoilt by the ground floor being divided into a number 
of rooms and by the cupolas being crowded too close together, 
the effect on the whole is excellent, but it is marred by recent 
white-washings and plasterings. 

'• Tribeni (2W, three, and heni, braids) forms the northernmost 
part of the town. It is an old place, sometimes called Mukta-veni 
(open-braided) to distinguish it from Prayag (Allahabad), which 
was called Yukta-veni (joint-braided). The place is so named from 
the fact that three streams branch out at this point, the Bhagirathi 
flowing to the south, the Sarasawati to the west (right), and the 
Jamunajjr Kanchrapara khdl to the east (left). This junction of the 
ihree streams is mentioned in the Favam-dulam, a Sanskrit poem of 
the last quarter ^f the twelfth century, but the sanctity of the place 
was recognized much earlier. In the early Musalman period 
the town%t*i St considerable importance, and was often refen’ed 
tdsBs Tripani, Tripani Shfthpur or Firiizabad. With the removal 
of the headquarters of (government to Satgaon, probably in 
the second quarter of the thirteenth century, Tribeni lost its 
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importance. la the middle of the sixteenth century it appears 
to have passed into the hands of tho Oriya king, Makunda Hari- 
ohandan; the broad flight of steps on the river and the Jdmdi 
jdngdl, a high embankment stretching from Triheni to Mahanad, 
are attributed to ths Oriyas, By 15G8 A D. Salaiman Kararani, 
the Afghan Sultan of Bengal, had reconquered this part of tho 
country, but within a decade it passed under the rule of the 
Iffughal Emperor Akbnr. 

Owing to its sanctity and its situation on the river, 
Tribeni was in early days a halting place for boats passing 
up and down the river, which is mentioned in the poem of 
Bipra Das (1495 A.D,) and in later Bengali poems. In 
1682 Mr. William Hodges passed by “Trippany” in his 
journey by boat to and from Cossimbazar, and in 1717 his nephew, 
Robert Hedges, ns President, received, in great state, near 
“Trevinny” 1 he EngKsh Embassy on its return from the court 
of the Emperor Parakhsiyar. Tho Dutch Admiral Stavorimis also 
visited‘“Terbonee” in 1770. Tiiheni with Bansberia had several 
Sanskrit loin, and the famous Pandit Jiignnnalh Tarkapanchanan, 
the tutor of Sir WiUiam Jones and compiler of a digest of Hindu 
laws, was one of its distinguished scholars. This devotion to 
Sanskrit learning has now nearly died out, Sanskrit being taught 
only in one tol, kept up by one of his descendants. 

The existing remains in Tribeni are few. The only Hindu 
remains lie immediately north of the junction of tho Sarnswati Khal 
with tho Hooghly, tiz,, (1) two flights of steps side by side leading 
into the river bed, each consisting of more than thirty steps; (2) 
a group of seven small temples, 50 yards from the river, of which 
the central one has a tower about 30 feci high and 12 feet square, 
with a lingam inside. The Muhammadan remains lie on the high 
river bank south of tho Saraswali Khal. They consist of (1) 
an d»ldm with two enclosures, ani (2) a ruined mosque, 20 yards 
to the west of the dstdna. The first enclosure is built of large 
basalt stones ; its east wall faces the river and contains mutilated 
Hindu idols and dragons ; in it is fixed, at a height of 6 feet, 
a piece of iron said to have been the handle of Zafar Khan’s 
battle axe. The second enclosure is of sandstone and aontaiim 
four tombs, said by tradition to be those of Zafar Khan, of his 
two sons, Ain Khan Grhazi and Ghain Khan Gh5,i, and of the 

wife of his third son, Barkhan Ghazi. Barkhan^h^ himself 
wan buried in the first enclosure with his two sons, Rahim 
THiiiTi and Karim Khan. The mosque beyond the second elf- 
olosure appears to have been built with materials obtained from 
Hindu temples. The low basalt pillars supporting its arches are 
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unusually thick, and the domes have horizontal arches (Hindu), 
t,«., are made up of successive rings of stones, the diameter of 
each layer being somewhat less than that of the layer below; 
the whole is capped by a circular stone, covering the small 
aperture at the top.* Some of the domes are broken, and several 
basalt piUars lie scattered about; the foundations of other 
structiires may be seen close by. A good deal of the jungle has 
now been cleared, and the buildings are visible from thd 
road. 

Six old inscriptions in Arabic have been found on the 
western wall of the mosque, and two in the second enclosure of 
the datma. The most interesting of the inscriptions are one in 
the moaque, dated C98II. (1298 A. D.), recording the erection of a 
mosque by Zafar Khan, the Turk, and another in the enclosure, 
dated 713 II. (1313 A. D.J, recording the erection of a madraea 
named Ddrul Khairdi (house of boiievolenoe) by Khan Muhammad 
Zafar Khan in the reign of Firuz Shah. The inscriptions are in 
black basalt with the letters raised, and the characters are mostly 
in Tughra. On the reverse of the basalt inscriptions in the second 
enclosure are carved several serpents and dragons, from which it 
appears that the stone was taken from some Hindu temple. 
According to a genealogical chart preserved by the mniawaliis 
of Zafar Khan’s tomb, he is said to have come from Margaon in 
Murshidabad. The traditions declare that he was killed in a 
battle tvith Eaja Bhudtb. llis third son, Barkhau Ghazi, is said 
to have conquered the Eaja of Hooghly (?) and married his 
daughter, who lies buried iu the second ouolosure. Zafar Khan 
is conueolod with Shah Safi-ud din of Pandua, being represented 
as either Ijis uuole or his friend and associate, and is also con¬ 
nected with Saiyad Pakhr-ud-din, father of Saiyad Jamal-ud-din, 
who built a mosque at Satgaoii in 930 II. or nearly 240 years 
later. 

Several important me/us (religious fairs) are held at Tribeni. 
They are chiefly concerned with bathing in the Bhagirathi on 
auspicious days, e.c/., {]) Dasahira, in honour of the Ganges, 
in June; (2) SaukrSntis, especially Uttarayan, when the sun 
enters the Tropic of Capricorn, on the last day of the month 
lof Pans (in the n.iddle of January), and Maha-vishuva, 
when the year; ends (about the middle of April); (3) Baruni, in 
honour of Baruna, the god of waters, in Chaitra (March-April); 


X* M. M. Chukravurti, Pre-Muykal Moaguet vf Bengal, J. S, B , 10lO| pp, 
23-24» 
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(4) Eolipae-days. Large crowds visit the place during the 
Uttaiayan-Santranti and Baruni festivals. 

Bhadreswar. —A town in thana Serampore, of the Serampore 
subdivision, situated in 22° 50’N. and 88° 21'E. It is bounded 
by the Hoogbly river on (he east, the East Indian Eailway line on 
the west, French Chanderuagore on the north and Baidyabati on 
(he south. It forms a municipality divided into four wards, vit,, 

• Q-aarhati (Ghiretti), Bhadreswar, Telinipara and Mankuudu. 

‘The Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta passes through the town, 
while the East Indian Railway touches it at ‘two stations. 
Bhadriswar and Mankundu; and there are four ferries, two 
of which belong to the District Board, ris., Telinip&ra to Sham- 
nogar and Palta Ghat to Ghiretti, while two are zamindari. 

It contains a town outpost of Serampore thiina, the Municipal 
office, an outdoor dispensary and a High English school. 
Sanskiit is taught in a M at Bhadreswar and in 3 ?o/s at 
Gaurhati, grammar being the favourite subject of study; 
there were 10 to/s in 1818. Bhadreswar is practically a miUtown, 
the Victoria Jute Works being situated at Telinipara and the 
Diilhousie and Northbrook (recently opened; Jute MiUs at 
Bhadreswar. The population has grown from 7,417 in 1872 to 
24,353 in 1901, the bulk of the increase being due to immigration, 
as indicated by the growth in males from 3,518 to 15,862 and 
their large excess over females who in 191J numbered only 8,491. 

Bhadreswar is an old place, being mentioned in the poem of Bhadres- 
Bipift Das (1495 A.D.) and shown in the Pilot chart of 1703 
ns Buddesy. It is so called after a temple of Bhadreswar, a 
title of Siva. The shrine is largely frequerted, chiefly by females, 
in the hope of obtaining cure from illness or the attainment of 
some cherished wish. In old days Bhadreswar was a great mart, 
serving Calcutta and the surrounding onuntry within a radiua 
of 20 miles, but the competjtion of Sheoraphuli has greatly 
reduced its importance. It has now three markets, one in* 
the Victoria Mill ias/i near the river belonging to Raja Piyiiri 
Mohan Mukherji, and two others in TeUnipara and Bhadreswar^ 
belonging to the Banerji family of Telinipara. The chief articles 
of trade are jute and rice. 

Gaurhati or Ghiretti adjoins ChampdAni on the nortk, but host Ghiretti. 
all of it is British territory. A long strip, is in the^ possession 
of the French, and is known as Farasisganj-Af«., the French 
market. French Ghiretti lies almost entirely beteee^the Grand 
Trunk Road and the river; in its northern corner are the ruins 
of the country house of the Goveruois of French ChacCer- 
nagore. It is shown in Bolt’s map of Bengal {ciroa 1770 
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A.D.) as French Garden and in Joseph’s Survey of the Hoogly 
as Old French Garden. According to tradition, the house was 
built by Dupleix, and it existed in the time of StuTorinus, 
when the Dutch GoTemor was received here in state by the 
French Chief M. Chevalier. “Stavorinus tells us that on the 
22nd of February 1770 the Dutch paid a national visit to the 
French Governor, and as these visitB were accompanied with much 
ceremony when the guest was received at the chief factory, the. 
Dutch Governor ptL'eferred paying it at the country seat of Ghiretti.' 
The party set'off from Chinsura at four o’clock in six carriages, 
and reached the chateau at six, where they were received at the 
bottom of the steps and conducted into a large saloon iu which the 
principal ladies and gentlemen of Chandernagore were assembled. 
At seven the Dutch guests were invited to witness a play in a 
slight building which had been erected for the purpose. The 
play was over at ten, when they were led into a large room, 
in which a hundred ladies and gentlemen sat down to an 
elegant supper. The party broke up at one, and returned to 
Chinsura.”* 

The place figured somewhat prominently in 1756-57. After 
the massacre of the Black Hole, some of the English went up 
to the ” French Gardens,” where Mr. Young, the Prussian super¬ 
cargo, resided. In May and June 1757 CUve halted at the 
“French Gardens, Chandernagore,” waiting for the confirmation 
of the secret treaty with Mir Jafar ; and it was from this place 
that on the 12th June Clive started on his momentous nrorch 
towards Murshidabad.t 

South of the French Gardens is the village of Ghiretti proper, 
where a considerable portion of the Bengal army used to 
be quartered. From the Proceedings of the Calcutta Council, 
Tiated 21et March 1763, we find that it was resolved to place half 
the Bengal army at Ghiretti and the other half at Patna; while 
Stavorinus (1770 A.D.) noticed that at “Garetty” the English 
had a military fort, often containing a thousand or more men. In 
Bennell’s Atlas, plate xix (1781), “Cantonments” are entered 
just below GhjTretty. It is not known when the troops were 
withxirawD. 

I "Bhitalgarli— {Bhitar, inner, and garh, fort). A part of Man- 
dirangarh. See Mand&ran. 

Cl^mpdaui.^See Baidyab&ti. 


• J, C. MarahmaD: Woiei on tie Sigit Bant cf tie Soogilg, Calcutta Rsview 
Cl8«), Vol. IV, p. 607. 

t Btngoi i»I7«e-67, HUl, Vol. I, p. Vol. II, pp. 877.406. 
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Chandernagore. —A town on the river Hooghly, situated a 
short distance below Chinsura in 22° 52'N. and 88° 52'E. It 
eousisfs of two parts, that to the south belonging to the French 
and that to the north to the British; they are separated by a ditchf 
which the French were allowed to dig by the 13th article of the 
treaty of Versailles in 1783. The i^ench territory is about 4 
miles long and one mile broad, extending along the river from 
Telinipara to British Chandernagore. Its history has been given 
in Chapter III; a further description of this foreign settlement 
is beyond the scope of this work. British Chandernagore forms 
the southernmost ward of the Hooghly-Chinsura Municipality 
[vide Hooghly,. The name Chandernagore is derived either from 
Chandra, moon, or chandan, sandalwood, and nagar, town. 

Chandltala. —A village in the Serampore subdivision, situated 
on the right bank of the SaraswalT. It is the headquarters of 
a police station with jurisdiction over 72 square miles, and of an 
Union Cjmmittee with an area of 2 square miles. It is touched 
by the Howrah-Sheakhala Light Eailway, and the station forms 
a junction for a short branch line to Janai. The village is an old 
place shown in Rennell’s Atlas as the site of a police station from 
which several roads radiated 

Chinsura. (Vernacular Churushurd, derivation not traceable) 
—A part of the Hooghly-Chinsura Municipality. See Hooghly. 

Dadpur.—A village situated on the Chinsura-Dhani&khali 
road, with an independent outpost. Some chikan (embroidered) 
work is made in the neighbourhood 

Dhaniakhali. —A large village in the Hooghly subdivision 
aud the headquarters of the largest thana in either that or the 
Serampore subdivision (135 square miles). It is a mile distant 
from the railway station of the same name on the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Eailway, and contains a District Board bungalow. In the 
middle of the 18th century ihi. East India Company had a large 
aurung or weaving factory at this place, which was referred to 8b 
Dooneaoolly. In those days it was a more important place, the 
main road from Hooghly to Silimath (Salimabad) passing by 
“ Deniachali" [vide Valentyn’s map published in 1725). In 
EenneU’a Atlas Ueneacolly is shown with a flag indicating a police 
station and as the junction point of several roads. 

Dfwangaiy.— A village in the Arambfigh subdivision and 
th&na, contiguous to Bali (q. v.). 

Dwarbasinl.— A village in thana PandudJ'of «tke Hooghly 
subdivision. It is fth of a mile from the ststion of the same^ame 
on the Bengal Provincial Eailway, and contains an out-door dispen¬ 
sary and the kachahri of the zamindar, Baja PiyBri Mohan 
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Muyierji. Thfl name is that of a goddess and is derived from 
dvsir, a door, and hdsini, resident. The following traditions 
connected with the place are quoted from Crawford’s History of 
the Hooghly District:— 

“ At the time of the Musalmau invasion of Bengal a 
line of Hindu kings ot the Sadgop caste had their capital 
at Dwarbasini. The last of them was named Dwar Pal. His 
dominions were invaded by a Musalman general named 
Muhammad Mi. ' The first battle fought was indecisive. In 
Dw&r Pal’s palace enclosure was a tank called the Mat Kund, 
which had the property of curing the wounds of all who bathed 
in it, and even of restoring to life the bodies of those killed 
in battle, if they were placed in the holy water. A Musalman 
saint, named Saha Jokai, obtained permission from Dwar Pal 
to bathe in tliis tank, and entered the water with a piece of beef 
concealed in his garments ; the pollution thus caused destroyed 
the miraculous properties of the tank. Deprived of its help, Dwar 
Pal was totally defeated by the invaders in a second battle, after 
which he and his whole family burned themselves on a funeral 
pile within his palace, which was thus reduced to a heap of 
‘uins, known as Man Fata. Before his death he predicted that 
whenever a respectable Hindu of the Sadgop caste should come 
so live at Dwarbaui, he would become its king. It is said that 
js long as the Musalman dominion lasted, no Sadgop was ever 
illowed to settle there, 

“The tank now shown as the is simply a sihall 

shallow pool on the south aide of a much larger tank known 
IB Eamaiia (prayer-fulfilling). A small tomb on the east of 
ho Jibat Kund is said to be that of the Fir, Saha Jokai. 
inother large tank, a little to the east, now divided by cross 
'dud/is into three small tanks, is known as Chandra Eup (tank 
)f moonshine). Some distance further north are another large 
'ank, called Pdpharan (sin-removing), and a series of seven tanks 
sailed Sat Satin after the Raja’s se-s en wives. On the south-east of 
^arbaini is a slightly raised mound, composed of broken brick, 
mown as the garh, or fort. All over the village, a little below 
he^Burfaoe, are the remains of brick houses and walls, with many 
Jlled-up Veils; and local tradition says that much treasure has 
:rom time to time been dug up, as well as many broken sculptured 
.tones.’’ ' 

(}angai4har]^.—An estate in the Senmpore subdivision 
iau^i number 46), with an area of about 2,348 acres, the rent- 
oU being Es. 62,170 and the land revenue Es. 47,602. The 

ia Aal1a/1 affoT a in11an>A ^-Via ootvia 4i. *n.l£ . i 
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thina, and the present proprietors are B&bus Chandra Mohan 
Banerji, Hari Mohan Banerji and their co-sharers, all desoen(}ants 
of Baddi Nath Banerji. The early history of the estate will be 
found in the article on Sarsa. • 

Ghiretti or Gaurhati.— A village in Bhadreswar town (q. v.; 

Goghat {Qo, cattle and hiU puss).—A small village 
in the Arambagh subdivision, situated 6 mdes west of Arambagh 
■> town. It is the headquarters of a thana, and lies on the Old 
Nagpur road, not far from Bhitargarh and Garh Mandaran, and 
y miles east of Kamarpukhur, the home of Etoatrishna Param- 
hansa, where there is a rest-house of the District Board. 

Guptipara {Gu/jfi, concealed and pdrd, quarters).—A large 
village in thana Balagarh of the Hooghly subdivisioD, in the 
extreme north-east of the district, situated about miles west of 
the right bank of the Ilooghly. The houses extend along 
a wide road for about a mile and half, and include some 
fine modem buildings belonging to the Sen family. The village 
is connected with Dumurda by two District Board roads, but 
the usual way of reaching it is by the Kalna steamer, which 
stops at the river bank nearest fo it. It contains a High 
English school, and was formerly a centre of Sanskrit learning. 
Mathura Bhattacharya, the author of Shydma Kalpa Lalikd, 
an 'anthology of religious poems in Sanskrit, flourished here, 
but there are now no fois. 

Guptipara was a well-known place in the 18th century. 
“ Guptapara ” is shown in the map of Stavorinus {circa 1770 
A. D.), but on the left bank of the river. This, if correct, indicates 
an older site ; for in the Bengali poems of the 18th century, the 
viUiige is distinctly mentioned as being on the right bank.* The 
former importance of the place is still attested by the number of 
Brahmans and Boidyas residing in it, and by its temples a^d 
religious fairs. The Eevd. J. Long in 1846 remarked;—“On the 
opposite side of the river (I'.e. right bank) is Guptapara, the peopie 
of which are famous for their activity and wit and the purity of 
their Bengali: there are 15 tolas {lok) and many Pandits wHb 
study the Nydya Shdsira {c'c ); it is also notorious for thieves and 
Brahmans. In 1770, Cherinjib (Chiranjib; BhattachSrya of 
Guptapara composed in Sanskrit the Vidpaiimodu{ay Tarangiai; 
it treats of Hindu philosophy, and is in high repute among ?he 
natives. It was translated into English hi 1832 by Esja 
Kalikissen of Calcutta.”! The village used t^be ^^mraunded by 

*Sati/anarai/an6r Katha, Sahit^a'parishad patrikA, Vol. Vlll, ^ 68; 
Ohandrakanin, Do. Vol. X, p. 130. 

t Calcutta Scview, Vol. VI, p, 416. 
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(roods which infested bj monkeys, e.g., Stavorinus mentions 
baring seen a great nambei of monkeys in a wood near the village. 

It is said that Baj& Krishna Chandra Bai procured monkeys 
From (his place and bad a ceremony of marriage performed for 
hem at Krishusgar, inviting many pandits to the ceremony, the 
sxpenses of which amounted to about half a lakh. To ask persons 
whether they come from Guptipara is proverbially tantamount to 
jskiug whether they are monkeys. These woods and the distance < 
trom headquarters 'naturally favoured the commission of thefts * 
ind dacoities. ' 

The chief object of interest is a group of temples at the eastern 
end of the village. Ranged round a quadrangle, and enclosed 
within a rather high wall, are four shrines known as the temples of 
Chaitanyadev, Brindabanohandra, Ramohandra and Krishnn- 
chandra, all in the Bengal style of architecture. The oldest is that 
of Chaitanyadev which faces eost and has a door on the west; there 
were three cusped arches on the east, but they have been waUed 
up, leaving a small door. Its roof is of the Jor-Bangala type, with 
two iron rods to represent spires. It contains the images of Chait- 
anya and Nityanand, the two great Vaishnava preachers of Bengal. 
According to a note in the records of a loo d Bandit, the temple 
was buUt by Biseswar Rai in the reign of Akbar, and therefore 
apparently in the beginning of the 17th century ; this claim 
to antiquity is supported by its thin bricks and archaic appearance. 

The shrine of Brindabanohandra is the biggest of the temples; 
indeed, the whole group is often called Biindabanchandra’s math. 
Its roof is curved like that of a Bengali thatched hut and is 
capped by a duplicate thereof. The entrance door and the inside 
of the sanctum are painted with figures of Krishna, Radha and 
GopTs, of trees, foliage, etc. In the sanctum are wooden images 
of Krishna, Radha, Garud, Jagannath and Balar&m. The finest 
of the group, however, is the temple of Ramohandra. It is 
jnade of red-coloured bricks, and has a curved roof ; over the roof 
is a tower-like structure, to which access is had by a staircase. 
The front wall of the verandah, and also, to some extent, of the 
sanctum, is covered with brick panels finely carved in the beat style 
of Bengali art, with figures of gods and goddesses and scenes 
frofn the opios and Puranas, chiefly Vaishnavite. The temple 
is said to have been built by Harishchandra Rai of Sheoraphuli, 
probably towardsi the end of the 18th century. It contains 
painted wooden ijjiages of R&mchandra, Lakshman (to the right) 
and Sita (t^he left), the images being the largest of all those at 
Gu^parS. , Just opposite this shrine, on the other side of the 
quadrangle, stands the fourth temple of Kiishnaohandra, with small 
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images of Eiishiia and B&dh&.* It is said to ha^e been built by 
Dandi Madhusudxn in the time of Naw&b Ali Yardi ^in. 
The story is that the Dandi, who was in charge of the math, 
fell into arrears with his revenue, upon which the Nawib, 
summoned Sri-Brindabanjiu toMurshidabad, The Dandi,fearing 
desecration and losing all hope of getting the god back, set up a 
new image of Krishna and Eadha, and built this new temple 
.) for it. 

The math has debottar property jdelding an income of Rs. 1,000 
a month. The founder of the math was Satyadev Saraswati; 
Bisweswar Eai of Guptipara, who built the temple of Chaitanya- 
dev, was his disciple. Satyadev is said to have induced the 
zamindars of the diatriot to build the main temple of Brindaban- 
chaudra. The math remained in charge of Mahants, who bore the 
title of Saraswati, up to 1903. The last Mahont was dismissed by 
the Civil Court on account of mismanagement and incapacity, 
and since then the estate has been under the charge of a 
Manager. The chief Vaishnava festivals, viz., Ras, Dol, Rath 
and Ulta-Rath, are observed here, the two last named being 
attended by large crowds. 

Haripal.—A village in the Serampore subdivision, lying 
between the Kana Nadi and the Tarakeswar branch of the East 
Indian Railway. Here are located a police station, a Union 
Committee, a post office, a HigbEcglish school, a railway station, 
and close by a District Board bungalow. There is also an out-door 
dispensiry opened by the District Board in 1908; Srimati Surhita 
Sundari Dasi, widow of the late Bma Charn Bhar of Harip&l, 
contributed Rs. 25,000 as an endowment. Cotton cloths are 
manufactured on hand looms in considerable quantities in the 
neighbourhood, Haripal and Dwarhata being centres of the 
industry. This industry is evidently a survival of the manifi> 
faoture carried on in the ISth century, when the East,.India 
Company had a large aurung or weaving factory at Horip&h 
In 1755 Rs. 86,443 were advanced to weavers in this aurung. 
while it is noted in the Minutes of Consultations of Fort 
William of the same year that the Balasore mulmtik purchased at 
this place had been much improved. In an official report or^ the 
mirungt in 1767, it is said that at DwarhatS the “Compan^B 
affairs were “ in a distressed situation,” nearly Rs. 50,000 of the 
last year's advances being outstanding. After tiiis, the Company 
kept up a Commercial Residency at Harip&l ft*m ebout 1790 ta 
1835 for the purchase of cotton fabrics. About the latter ye^ the 

• Bengali Tentflee, M, M. ChskiaTSPli, J. &• 8. B., 1909, pp, 141—J4fi, and 
figa, 8 ima 9, 
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Eesidency wa^ abolished and its site with buildings sold off. 

“ Herpaul ” appears in Rennell’s Atlas, plate vii (1779 A.D.). 

Hridayrampur.—An estate in the Serampore subdivision with 
rUn area of 19,831 acres, a rent roll of Es. 54,655 and a land 
revenue demand of Es. 44,840. The estate formerly belonged to 
the zamindars of Singui, but was bought from them by Babu Jaya 
Krishna Mukherji of Uttarpara, originally a record-keeper iu the 
Hooghly CoRectorate, whose descendants are large landed pro- < 
prietors. It subsequently passed to Eaj Krishna Mukherji, his 
brother, when'there was a partition between thorn. It is now in 
possession of Babu Manohar Mukherji of Uttarpara, Babu Srinath 
Chatterji of Kalna, Babu Girija Nath Eai Chaudhri of Satkhira 
and other co-sharers. The estate is so called after a village of 
the same name in the DhaniakhaU thana, 

Hooghly.--The headquarters of the district, situated on the 
west bank of the river Hooghly (BhSgJrathi) iu 22° 55' N. and 
88'24'E. Population 1 1911 j 28,916. The name is probably derived 
from lioyld, a reed which once grew abundantly in this locality. 
The Grand Trunk Eoad passes through the town, of which it 
forms the western boundary for more than two miles, and the 
Kalna steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation Company touch 
it on their way up and down the river. The town is, however, 
most easily reached by rail. The East Indian Railway runs near 
the western boundary and has three stations within the limits of 
the town, viz., Chinsura, Hooghly and Bandel Junction. The 
Eastern Bengal State Railway passes on the other side of the rifer, 
with a station at Naihati, which is connected with Baiidel by a 
branch line crossing the river over the Jubilee Bridge ; tbe river 
can also be crossed by boats plying between Naihati aud Hooghly. 

The municipality which was created in 1865, consists praoti- 
citlly of two towns, Hooghly and Chinsura, and is consequently 
often called Hooghly-Chinsura. It extends along the river bank 
fw more than five miles, its breadth varying from half a mile to a 
mile and half. It is divided into six wards, the northern three 
fhUing within Hooghly and the southern three within Chinsura. 
The wards are formed by grouping together several pdrds or 
quarters of the towns. 

Shshsatij 1 contains Shahganj, Keota and Bandel. Shah- 

aiiAKeot*. ganj, wMch contains a poHce out-post, is a place of some 
trade with a lai^e market. The principal ganjei or granaries 
of the towft wese formerly located here: these granaries were 

looted by the British forces on 15th January 1757.* The 

_ \> ___ 

' S. C. Hill, Bengal in 1766^7, Vol. Ill, pp. 37,48 ; Vol. II, p. 199. 
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place is named after Shahzadeh Aidm-us-Shan, the grandson 
of Aurangzeh, and Nawiib of Bengal from 1697 to 170f, to 
whom an old mosque in this quarter is attributed * South of 
Shahganj is Keota, which is probably so called from a colony of. 
Kewats or fishermen on the river bank. 

Further south is Bandel, a name evidently derived from the Bomlci. 
Bengali word bandar, meaning a port. Bacdel appears to have 
> been the port of Hooghly town in the time of the Portuguese 
and the Mughals; while TiefPenthaler (1785) refers to the whole 
town of Hooghly as Bander. The vernacular name is Balagarh 
(the strong fort). 

The only remains of interest are the church and monastery. 

The former replaced an old church built by the Portuguese 
in their fort at Hooghly in 1599, which was razed to the ground 
by the Muhammadans on the capture of the town in 1632. 

The Portuguese were soon afterwards allowed to return to 
Hooghly and appear to have settled in Bandel, Bowrey remark¬ 
ing (1679):—“They (the Portuguese) have a very large town, 
about one English mile above the English Factory ; it is called 
the Bandel. I judge it is 2 Englisk miles in circuit, very 
populous of men, women and children. They are for the 
most part very poore.”t The present church and monastery 
are said to have been built in 16t0 by Gomez do Soto, who 
had the keystone of the old church (with the date 1599 on 
it), which had been saved from the sack of Hooghly, set up 
ovdr the eastern (river-side) gate of the monastery. In 1908 
it was removed to the western side; and there it may be seen 
over the western gate. 

Bowrey relates a curious story about a Portuguese church 
of his time. “ Anno Domini 1676 the Portuguesses (of Hooghly) 
haveinge collected a good summ of moneys to the End they 
might build a very large andi decent Church, they now made 
preparation to begin the worke. Haveinge provided stone, briclf, 

Ume, timber, they pull downe the old one, and begin the new 
foundation, but ere one-fourth finished the Moors, by order of their 
Governour, stopped the worke, commandinge the workmen upon 
paine of imprisonment not to proceeds, to the great griefe of 
the Fathers.”+ It is not known to which church thSe rema'Jb 
apply; it may have been the Church of Misericordia, which 
stood close by. There was also a Jesuit ColRge at Bandel on 


* S^azu-s-SAlatin, trausl., p. 244, note !• 
t CwntrtM round the May of Benyalt pp. 191-92. 
t pp. 194*96. 
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the way to Kepta, of which mention is made in 1723. This is 
shown in Tieffenthaler’s sketch (1785) as lying north-west of 
Bandel town with an explanatory note “ Aedes Sacra CoUapsa 
rSoc. Jesu.” In January 1757, when the British attacked 
Hughly fort, they " landed at the Portuguese Church above 
Hooghly” and ‘ saw from the top of the church two miles into the 
country ; ” while Sir Eyre Coote noted in his journal that he 
“took possession of a Portuguese convent.”t 

The Church, which is dedicated to Nossa Senhora di Eozario 
(Our Lady of the Itosary), is somewhat singular in being built 
north and south and in having its principal altar at the north 
end. High up in a niche under the cross in the centre of the 
main fa 9 ade is a statue of the Virgin (Our Blessed Lady of 
Happy Voyage;, and child. It is said to have been originally on 
the altar of ^he old church which the Muhammadans destroyed. 
Legend relates that Father Da Cruz, whose miraculous escape has 
been mentioned in Chapter III, and a pious Portuguese merchant, 
who was a close frietd of his, used to spend many hours in prayer 
before this image. After the capture of the fort the merchant, 
fearing sacrilege, took it from the altar and jumped into the 
river and swam across with it, but was seen no more. One night 
after the Portuguese returned a great storm burst, and the 
roaring of the river awoke Father Da Cruz. He heard a voice 
like that of his friend crying “Hail. Our Lady of Happy 
Voyage, who hast given us the victory. Arise, Oh Father, and 
pray for us all.” On looking out from the window he sav that 
the river was lit up with a strange light, and it seemed as if some 
one was coming towards the church. In another moment the 
light disappeared, the noise ceased, and everything was still. 
Early next morning some narives were seen near the church 
compound shouting that Guru Ma (their name for the Virgin 
Mary) had come to reign there. To his great surprise Father Da 
Cruz found the image a few yards from the gate. He placed it 
(jn the principal altar, and, to commemorate this miraculous event, 
a special festival was instituted at which the image was carried 
in procession. Some years afterwards it was removed to the place 
which it now occupies. Below it is the model of a full-rigged 
ship, a votive offering of a ship’s captain, who thus commemorat¬ 
ed his escape from shipwreck. 

In front of flue church stands a ship’s mast, of which the 
following stery i^told. While the religious ceremonies in con- 
necti({n with the discovery of the image were about to begin, 


t S. C. HUI, in 1760-67, VoU III, pp. U. 48. 
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a large Portugnese ship suddenly appeared at Ijbe g/idt facing 
the Church. The serrice being over, the Captain had an 
interview with Father Da Crus, in the course of which he 
related how his vessel had encountered a terrific storm in the Bay* 
of Bengal. The Captain had then made a vow promising the 
Virgin an offering, if they reached harbour in safety. His prayer 
was heard, for the storm soon began to abate and after a short 
"time perfect calm succeeded. Favourable wind ai d fide then 
brought them to the Bandel g/iit. In fulfilmrtt of his vow, the 
Captain had one mast of his vessel removed and presented it to 
the church. 

The church has three altars, a small organ and several tomb¬ 
stones, the oldest being that of Elizabeth da Silva who died in 
1756: a Latin inscription states that she died borne down by 
trouble and weakness caused by the war waged by the Moors 
against the English. The church property of 777 bigMa of land 
granted by Shah Shuj4 in 1646 has now decreased to 380 
bighaa, 5 delding a rental of Rs. 1,240 per annum. In the 
monastery is a spacious hall built 80 years ago by Mr. Barefto 
and other Catholics of Calcutta, which was intended to serve 
as a eanatorium|for invalids. The monastery used to be occupied 
by Augustiuian friars, the last of whom died in 1869, and it is 
now in charge of the Pariah Priest who, however, retains the 
title of Prior. Between the hall and the church there is a 
picturesque courtyard, with a grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
surrounded by cloisters. 

Four festivals are specially observed in the Church, viz., the 
feast of the Blessed Lady of Happy Voyage, in the month of 
May; the feast of Saint Augustine, in August; the feast of the 
Blessed Lady of the Eosary, in November; and in Lent a 
solemn procession representing the journey of Christ to Calva^ 
with the cross on his shoulder. 

The only other building noticeable in Bandel is the old Circuft 
House, which stands on the river bank in an extensive compound. 
It used to be the residence of Mr. D. C. Smyth, the Judge- 
Magistrate of Hooghly, and was puichased by Government in 
1856 for Es. 16,000. It was occupied for a long time by the 
Dacoity Commisaoners, and for some time towards th? end of the 
19th Century by the D Company of the Bengal Military Police. ' 
The men, however, suffered from fever, and consequently in 
1901 the company was removed to tie Dutch Barrack at 
Chinsura. ^ 

In the early days of British rule Bandel was a favoniite resort 
of the Europeans of Calcutta, referred to as “ sweet Bandel,” “the 
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pleasant and healthy settlement of Bandel,” eto.* Now-a-days 
it is'fnr from healthy. Cream cheeses are made here and exported 
to Calcutta and elsewhere; this industry dates back to the time of 
.the Portuguese. 

Ward No. II, which contains Hooghly town proper, 
and Golghst, is the oldest and was at one time the most populous 
part of tho municipality Bali is separated from Bandel by a 
deep ditch, over which is a bridge built in the lime of Mr. Smyth,* 
and a small part* of it to the north is includi d in Ward No. I. ' 
It is probably So called from tho fact of its having been formed 
by sandy accretions {bah, sand). 

Parts of Bali aro known by different names, e.g., Rairayin 
Bazar, and (round this bazar) Tewaripara, Malpftra (now called 
I’alpara), Boralpara etc. Rairayau Bazar is said to have been 
established in the days of Mughal rule by an up-country man 
named Alamchand, or according to nnorhor account, by Ilari 
MaUik who bore the title of Rairayau or chief of noblemen. He 
not only established the bazar, which in time became the largest 
market in Hooghly, but also a dedicated to Radha- 

Krishiia. The bazar has now disappeared, but the worship 
continues in tlie shrine, which is under the charge of ma/muls or 
abbots. These abbots are not celibates but manied men, and 
the succession passes to their lineal descendants as in the case of 
ordinary Hindus. 

Close to the temple of Radha-Krishna is the Bnra dkArd or 
religious meeting place, which has a subsidiary dkhrd at Khiijiiar- 
para, the southernmost part of Bansberia adjoining Shahganj. 
The Bar:i dkhrd is ascribed to Chaturd4s Babaji, who came 
to Bali three hundred years ago, cleared the jungle and 
settled there; his tomb is revered by the people. A wonder- 
^ story is told of Bhikaridas , the founder of the dkhrd at 
Khimarpara. One morriug, it^is said, when the saint was 
tleaning his teeth, Daraf Ghazi of Tribeni (probably a cor¬ 
ruption of Jafar Ghazi) came to visit him riding on a tiger. 
Beeing him, Bhikaridas patted the wall he was sitting on and told 
it to move. The wall, with the saint on it, moved forward until 
he came face to face with the Gh&zi. Both came down from 
tkeir seate^and embraced each other. The Gh4zi acknowledged 
the superiority of the Hindu saint and praised him, after which 
each returned to his place. Thenceforth Daraf Gh4zi, from being 
a hater of the ilindhs, became an admirer of theii-religion, 

studying Sanskrit and composing prayers in that language to the 

_— - - - 

* Selecfionsyrotn the Oolcvtia &azetiet, 6th Aagnst 1784ij I, 22-d« 8rd Septem* 
bor 1799» Vol III. 
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goddess Ganges. If Daraf GhSzi is identical'Wjth Jafar Khan, 
who built a mosque at Tribeni in 1298 and a madrata in f313, 
then Bhikaridas of the legend goes back to the beginning of the 
14th century. Hie akhrd came into the hands of the abbot ot 
Bara-ikhri by the terms of a will. 

In Boralpara, east of the Rairayan’s Bazar, resided, according 
to tradition, Gauri Sen, whose name is preserved in e proverb 
* refening to his liberality. A Subarnabanik by caste, he is said 
to have lived about three hundred years flgo,*be^inning life as a 
trader on a small scale. One of his chief custcmoi's was one 
Bhairab Chandra Dutt, a Kayasth of Meduisankarpur, a place 
not yet identified. On one occasion Gauri Sen sent him seven 
boats loaded wiih zinc. It so happenfd that an old sadku or 
saint V as proceeding on a pilgrimage to the south on one of these 
boats. When the boats came to their destination, Bhairab Dutt 
found to his surprise that the cargo was not zinc, but pure silver, 
and magnanimously sent back the boats, with their cargo intact, 
to Gauri Sen. Just before the arrival of the boats at Hooghly, 
Gauri Sen dreamt that the god Mahkdeva appeared before 
him, informed him of the strange transmutation of the metal, 
and directed him to build a temple. The next day the seven 
boats arrived laden with silver, and Gauri Sen found himself 
immensely rich. He built the temple of Siva as directed by 
the god, and spent his wealth in relieving the poor and the 
needy. Hence the proverb “ Lage, idkd, dele Oauri Hen,” “If 
yotl want money, Gauri Sen will give it.'’ His descendants who 
are in reduced circumstances, still keep up the worship of Siva 
in the temple. 

Besides these religious institutions, Bah has an atith-sdld or 
alms-house for ascetics built by Nanda Lai Khefri. On the river 
bank are several ijhdti, one of which has recently been built %■ 
Piyari Bibi of the family of, Nanda Lai, and a burning ghat 
built by the Pal family of MalparA. • 

Hooghly proper hes south-east of Bah and is separated from 
it by a large drain. It used to be the most densley populated 
part of the municipality, and besides a large bazar contained the 
Civil and Criminal Courts and all the offices. In 1896 the Cpurts 
and offices, and in 1909 the office of the inspector^f Schc^Ss, 
were removed to Chinsura, and now the only pubhc institutions 
are the branch school, the normal school, ahft a police outpost 
opened in 1907 at Chsk Bazar ^Hooghly Chsmk). The transfer 
of the offices and courts has affected the prosperity of Hooghly, 
which has still further waned owing to the ravages of malarial 
fever and the dedine in trade. 


Hooghly 

proper. 
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The Strand Eoad rans doae to the river bank, and to the west 
of it is nearly the whole of Hooghly town: here ore several 
quarters having names reminiscent of the Mughal ooonpatioa, 

,, such 8S Turanigarh and Shaist&bad, and further west SonStuli, 
KabasdangS, AKpur, etc. Maghnlpar&, which Kes across the 
present Chakbazar road, was occupied by Irini Mogul traders, 
and is so named in contradistinction to Tnranigurh. On the 
east of the Strand Eoad there are only the Magistrate’s house and* 
the Imambara, a garden and (he tomb of Muhammad Mohsin, 
and a bazar; this quarter is called Immbazar, There is a fine 
ghAt on the river bank near the schools called Smyth’s Ghat after 
Mr. D. C. Smyth, Judge Magistrate of Hooghly, which was 
built in 1829 by private subscription. 

The Imambara is an imposing edifice constructed out of funds 
which had accumulated from an endowment left by a pious and 
wealthy Muhammadan, Haji Muhammad Mohsin. By a deed, 
dated 30th April 1806, he created a trust and directed that the 
proceeds of his large property should be divided into nine equal 
shares. '1 hree shares were to be applied to religious celebrations, 
festivals, and the repairs of the Imambara buildings and 
cemetery; four shares were assigned to the expenses of the estab¬ 
lishment and pensions, and two shares to the two trustees 
appointed as Mulavdllis, On account of the mismanagement of 
the then trustees Government stepped in, dismissed them in 1818 
and took over charge of the property. During the long litigation 
which ensued between Government and the dismissed ilutatffdl/in 
(1818 to 18351, a large surplus accumulated, which amounted to 
8J lakhs in 1835. This surplus was devoted to the establishment 
of the Hooghly College, and to the construction of the present 
Im&mbara buildings with a masonry revetment on the river bank. 
Mie revetment oost about Es. 60,000, and the Imtobara buildings 
Es. 2,17,413, including a large plock procured from England, 
which cost Es. 11,721. Work began in 1841 and was completed 
in 1861, the Imambira replacing an old building said to have 
'been erected about 1694, or, according to another account, about 
1717. 

^lie buildings extend from the Magistrate’s residence on the 
rf^^st to fbe hit on the east, and occupy the space between the 
Strand Eoad and the Hooghly river. The main entrance consists 
of a wide gate flatiked by a tall tower on each side. The towers 
are about 80 feet ^gh and have sturoases inside leading to a 
gallery on the top. from which an excellent view of the surround¬ 
ing country for many miles can be obtained. Between them is a 
massive dock tower. The gate leads to a large quadrangular 
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courtyard paved with marble, in the centre of which is a maBoniy 
cistern stocked with gold fish and with fountains playing fn it. 

On two sides of the quadrangle are two-storied ranges of rooms, 
and on the north side stands the mosque proper. Its roof i?, 
supported by deuder pillars, the floor is paved with marble, and 
the walls are^decoratedlwith texts from the Koran in black and 
other colours. The interior is rich with inlaid marble and oarv- 
* ings, chandeliers and lanterns, and there is a pulpit coated with 
'silver plates. » 

West of the entrance gate are rooms set aside'for a Fundnt 
dispensary, beyond which is the hamam-ghar or Turkish bath. 

East of the gate runs a range of double-storied buildings, which 
ooutain the office and quarters of the Mutawalli. Further east is 
a garden containing several tombs, including those of Mirza 
Sda-ud-din Muhammad Khan, Faujdar of Hooghly, his wife, 

Manu Jan Khauam, his father-in-law, Aga Mutahar, and his 
brother-in-law, Muhammad Mohsin himself. A pathway through 
the garden leads to a suite of rooms facing the river, which are 
now let out on hire. East of the garden, and separated from it by 
a drain, is an enclosed hat established by Saloh-ud-din, in which 
a market is held every Tuesday and Saturday. 

The Imambara is a Shiah institution, and is under the 
management of the Mutawalli or trustee. It is maintained from the 
grant allotted from the Mohsin Fund. One-ninth of this sum is 
made over to the Mutawalli or trustee os his pay, and a three- 
ninths share (plus Es. 750 a month), which is^under the control of a 
committee of Muhammadan gentlemen, is devoted to the upkeep 
of the Imambara and its religious celebrations. The present 
Mutawalli, Syed Alt Nowab, was appointed by Government in 
1908, being the fifth so appointed since 1818. 

South of the Imambara comes Golghat or, as it is sometimte Qolirhit. 
written, Gholghat. It was sc^ called from the fact that in the 
bank here there was a semi-circular cove (jrat, circular and 
landing stage).* This quarter of the town is traversed by the 
Naihfiti branch of the East Indian Eailway, and is connected 
with the other side of the Hooghly by the Jubilee Bridge, the 
Hooghly Ghat station being close by. , j 

The bridge, which is so called because it was opened in the Jubilee 
Jubilee year (1887), is constructed on iron oaissons, sunk below 
the bed of the river and filled in with brick Snd mortar. It is 
buEt on the cantilever system and has three sfaus. The oential 
oantUever span rests on two piers in the middle of the river; 


' Xbe cove le thowu in Uowtoji'b chert of 1688 end the pilot chert of 1708. 
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the second and third spans project from either bank. The two 
ceiifral piers are each sunk to a depth of 100 feet below mean sea- 
level, or 73 feet below the river bed. The height of the bridge 
, above highest water mark is 36J feet, so as to allow ample space 
beneath for the passage of river steamers and native cargo boats. 
Its length is 1,200 feet, consisting of two spans projecting from 
the banks, measuring 420 feet each, and one central span 360 
feet. All heavy traffic intended for export overseas, such as cool, 
jute, oil seeds, whoat, &o., passes over this hue to Naihsti, and 
thence by the ‘Eastern Bengal State Eailway and the Kaiikur- 
gachhi loop to Kidderpore Docks south of Calcutta. 

Forte. Golghat terminates at the district jail (built in 1816), which 
lies within Ward III, the drain to its north being the boundary 
of the ward. The Strand Eoad passes along the river bank in 
front of the jaU and commands a fine view of the Hooghly. 

The part of the municipality included in Ward II is 
historically the most interesting, as it comprised the old town of 
Hooghly which is mentioned in 1495 in the poem of Bipra Das as 
a place on the river Bhagirathi at which the merchant Chaiid 
touched. Hooghly appears originally to have been a part of the 
suburbs of Satgaon, and the legends indicate that the place was 
then mostly covered with jungle. It rose into importance when 
the Portuguese began to settle here about 1570 ; by 1590 it had 
superseded Satgaon as a port, and in 1632 it became the Mughal 
head-quarters on the capture of the Portuguese fort by the forces 
of the Bengal Nawab. The Portuguese fort must have covered 
a large area, if) we accept the account which states that 
there were several thousands of Christians in it at the time of its 
capture. It was bounde4 on one side by the river, and on the 
other three sides by a deep moat fed from the river; the deep 
'3rain which goes down to the river north-west of Smyth’s Ghat is 
probably part of this moat, and also possibly the drains south of 
‘Bandel Church and south of the railway bridge. The fort cannot 
now be traced with any certainty, but according to some, two low 
l)roken walls that run into the river opposite the jail gate are 
remnants of it. A part of the north waU, too, may probably be 
traped in the remains which may be seen on the east bank of the 
i^oat tha^Dounds the Hooghly post office on the west. 

In the second quarter of the 17ih century the Dutch built 
a factory in Gol^ftt, and by 1651 the EngUsh had built another 
factory about 2ft paces north of it The Dutch factory and 
store-houses were swept away by floods, after which they removed" 
to (llhinsura, where they built Fort Gustavus about 1656. The 
En glish also finding their factory exposed to floods, built another 
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a quarter mile higher up, using the old faotoiy for storing bulky 
goods. The Mughal Governor lived in Hooghly' proper, a^d n 
large bazar lay between. It was in this bazar that on 28th 
October 1686, the quarrel arose between the English soldiers and 
Mughal peons which compelled Oharnock to fight with the Mughal 
Governor and, later on, to give up Hooghly as his head-quarters 
In this fight the old factory was burnt down. The portion south 
of the fort was thickly peopled, and the English are said to have 
burnt down four to five hundred houses during, their attack on 
the battery and the Governor’s house.* 

After the war Oharnock settled at Sutinuti (in August 1690), 
and the English factory at Qolgh&t was practically abandoned. 
The New Company (“ the English Company ”) had its head¬ 
quarters at Golghat for some time; but after amalgamation with 
the old Company, it left Golghat for Calcutta in 1704. The Gol- 
ghit factory then gradually went out of repair. A private English 
merchant, called in those days an “ adventurer,’’ visited the 
factory towards the end of 1712 and left the following description 
of itGolgutt, an English factory, subordinate under Calcutta, 
is seated in the city of Hugley on the banka of the river, it here 
forming itself into a Cove, being deep-water ships’ riding 16 and 
18 fathom not a stone’s oast off shore. Being lauded and 
ascended the bank, you enter the factory through a large gate, 
beautified and adorned with pUlars and oornioes in the Chenum 
work ; and on the top of all is the flagstaff fixed into the brick 
work, whereon they hoist St. George’s flag. Being entered the 
gate you come into a Viranda for the guard; you ascend into 
the house by steps, having under it two square cellars with 
staircases to descend. The hall is indifferent large ; besides two 
indifferent apartments with chimneys, there are other rooms and 
closets in the house, the whole consisting but of one story< 
Behind the house is a garden, in which grows nothing but weeds, ‘ 
in the middle is an ugly well and at one corner upon the wall ^ 
is built a round sort of a building like a sentry box, but much 
larger. You ascend it by a narrow Chenum staircase, which 
has no rails or fence to keep you from tumbling into the 
garden, and when entered you see nothing worth observation. 
Having a door, but never a window tho’, it yields arbexcelldn^ 
echo, it being contrived, as I have been informed, as a magazine 
for powder. f. 

“ At the end of the garden are the rains%)f several apartments, 
the roofs being fallen in, and indeed all the out-houses are in the 


• Hadgei’ Diary, Yule II, 64.S6. 
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like condition, of which there are severaL Ton may ascend to 
the top of‘the"' factory by an old wooden staircase, which is well 
terras’d with seats all round and a small oblong place included 
by itself, from whence you have a prospect of the river. To 
conclude, it is an old, ugly. Hi-contrived edifice, wherein is not the 
least spark of beauty, form, or order to be seen, being seated iu a 
dull melancholy hole enough to give one the Hippocondra by 
one seeing it. The Company have no factor at present that is 
resident here, being left in the charge of a Molly and two or three 
Punes, though iu truth it is hardly worth looking after ”* Next 
year (April 1713) the building was abandoned by the English, 
as it was found that it would cost as much to repair as it was 
worth, and that it would be impossible to prevent it being washed 
away by the river.f 

When the Marathas first invaded Bengal (1741), and forced Ali 
Vardi to retire from Burdwan, their ally Mir Habib captured the 
Hooghly fort. SibEao, a Maratha, was installed as Governor ; 
but when Bhaskar Pandit was defeated, he evacuated the fort 
and retreated to Pishnupur.J In the war with Siraj-ud daula, 
the fort was attacked by the EngHsh both by land and water on 
10th January 1757, and was captured by assault. From the 
descriptions given in the English records§ the Mughal fort 
appears to have been quadrangular in shape with a bastion at 
each corner. The English ships attacked it from the river ride 
and made a breach near the south-east bastion. The main gate 
lay on the land side towards the south-west. The sepoys, made 
a false attack on it between '2 and 3 A.M., and this feint drew 
most of the defenders there. Taking advantage of this, the 
sailors mounted to the breach on soaUug ladders and entered the 
fort followed by the sepoys and English soldiers. The Mughal 
^ garrison retreated through the north-east gate. South of 
the fort were many hous; s, ii^ one of which the sepoys and 
soldiers waited till the breach was eSected. This house belonged 
to Khwaja Wajid, a rich Armenian merchant of Hooghly, 
who had the high-sounding title of lalihr-ul-iujiy, glory of 
merchants. The fort was demolished on 16th January, after 
which the EugUsh re-embarked for Calcutta. 

From those accounts it seems evident that the Mughal fort 
lay entirelj'- within Hooghly proper, was very much smaller 
than the Portuguese^ort, and had no moats. This conclurion is 

-*---—- 

* 0. U. Wilson, 'Early Annah of the English in Sengal, Vol* II, pp. 885>6< 

^ t Wilsoa, II, p, 114. 

t Stydiu-s-Salatin (transl. 1904), pp. 342-3, 847. 

I Sengal in 1756 - 57 , 1.T, 201; Til, 18,16,18, 86, 42-fl. 
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corroborated by TiefFenthaler’s sketch of Hooghly Bander ^1785), 
which shows a small quadrangular fort with bastions at* each 
comer (but no gates) situated on the river bank at some distance 
from the Bandel ditch On the bank south of the fort two houses 
are shown, the larger one, which was double-storeyed, beinj 
probably Khwaji Wajid's. To the east of the fort ran a wide 
road lined on both sides with houses. The Mughal fort therefore 
, occupied the site between the Imambara and the Bali drain. 

In the early days of British rule the JFau/ildr Khanjah&n 
Khan lived within the fort in a splendid house. In 1770 
Stavorinus wrote .—‘‘ It (the fort) i.s not very defensible, and 
has little worthy of observation within it except the house 
of the Fausdar and the stables for the elephants.” On account 
of the princely style in which he lived, his name passed into 
a proverb, “ BHa jeno Nattdb Khdnjd Khan,” i.e., “the fellow lias 
as many fdrs as if he were Nawab KhCnjahan Kh5n.” The 
poet of laujddr was abolished by Lord Cornwallis, but he was 
allowed to live within the fort. In 1809 the Government 
advanced Be 8,000 to him for the repairs of the variouB buildings 
inside the fort, and these buildings were not given up by his 
family till August 1821 after his death. In 1823, a gang 
of prisoners was employed to puU down the fort and the Faujddr’a 
residence and to level the ground; the materials were sold for 
Es. 2,000, With its demolition aU trace of the Mughal fort 
disappeared. 

Hooghly was a favourite resort of well-to-do Europeans of 
Calcutta during the early days of British rule, and the old 
Calcutta Qaiette contains several advertisements of houses to 
let at Hooghly, Bandel and Cldnsura. These places, in fact. 
Were looked upon as suburban retreats by the Europeans in 
Calcutta. Mr. and Mrs. Motte, friends of Warren Hastings 
and his wife Marian, used to live in Hooghly, where thfeir 
residence was known as “'Hooghly House”; Hastings’ wife 
frequently came up the river to stay with them. Mrs. Grabd 
also lived for some time at Hooghly, after her divorce, under tbe 
protection of Philip Frauds, who sent her to the house of his 
cousin, Major Boggs. 

Ward III contains Ghutiabaaar, PipalpSnti aqd Babujanj. 
The jail is the northernmost building within this ward, iand^ 
south of it comes Ghutiabazar, a crowded quarter, largely in¬ 
habited by that well-to-do oaste, the* Subarnabaniks. They 
belong to the section known as Suptagramiya, and are said to 
have migrated from Sstgfton some 300 years ago. Sqpth of 
Ghutiibasar is T&mlipftril, and still futher south are Bftbuganj 
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and Pratappur, all lying along the river bank and west of the 
Strand lloaJ, which nius between them and the river. 

To the West KfS the more important quarter of Pipalpati, 
so called from the rows of taU pXpal trees that line the roads. 
It is traversed by the Cockerell, PankhituU, and Pipalpati 
roads, near the junction of which there is a poUoe outpost; a 
little north of it is the municipal oflBoe. Close by are the houses 
of Eai Ishan Chandra Mittra Bahadur and of Ids brother, Babu , 
Mahondra Chandra Mittra, the late and present Government 
pleaders of Iloftghly. At the southern extremity MaUik Kasim’s 
hat is held on Thursdays and Sundays. It is the largest market 
in the town, a large trade in rice and paddy, pulses and potatoes, 
being carried on. The hdt, which stands on the trust property of 
the Chinsura Imambarn, is probably named after MaUik K&simi 
Governor of Ilooghly from 1668 to 1672, whose garden is shown 
just outside the town in a Dutch map of Ilooghly dated 1079.* 

Passing on to *h« south, one comes to Chinsura, which extends 
along the river from Joraghat {i.e., double ghat) southward to the 
ditch and boundary piUars separating French Chandernagore 
from British territory. The northern part of it is situated 
in Ward No. IV, which also contains Barabazar. Barabazar 
is the name given to the quarter along the river bank through 
which the Strand lload runs. On the river-side are a number of 
large houses with high revetments, not the least prominent among 
which is the house of the late Bhudev Chandra Mukherji, c.i.k., 
a noted eduoationist. West of the Strand Road are ArmeniU)l&, 
Mughaltuli, and Feringhitola, names reminiscent of the Mughal 
and early British days, when the trade of Chinsura flourished. 

In the Mughaltuli lane is an Imimbira founded by a 
rich Persian merchant of Chinsura named Haji Karbalai 
ISfuhammad, who in 1801 executed a trust deed endowing the 
Im&mbara with likhiraj property at K&simpur (now MalUk 
!j^Ssim’s hdt) and B&nsberia. Haji Karbalai died in 1804, and his 
Imambara is now in a dilapidated condition. 

• In ArmenitoU are the Armenian and Boman CathoUo 
Churches. Next to the Portuguese Church at Bandel, the 
Armenian Church is the oldest Christian Church in Bengal, being 
ba^un in 1695 and completed in 1697 by Ehwajft Joseph Margar. 
It IS dedicated to St. John the Baptist, of whom there is a large 
oil-painting over the altar at the east end. The feast of St. John 
on 25th January i| largely attended by the Armenian community 
of Calcutta. Attached to the church is a cemetery with many 
__ 1 _._ 

* Bowrey, note 1, p. 165. 
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tombs, the oldest being that of Khvaji Johaness Margar, father 
of the founder. In his epitaph he is described in Armenian as 
“ the famous Khnrib (». e., foreigner) Khojah Johaness, the son 
of Margar, an Armenian from JuUa in the country of Shoslf. 

He Was a considerable merchant, honoured with the favours of 
Kings and of their Viceroys. He was handsome and amiable and 
had travelled north, south, east and west, and died suddenly 
at the City of Hooghly in Hindustan on.the 27ih November 
1697, and delivered up his soul into the hands of the Angel'and 
rested here in a foreign land seeking his home.” The Eoman 
Catholic Church was completed in 1740, chiefly from funds 
bequeathed by Mrs. Sebastian Shaw. 

In Foringhitola. which is probably so called after the Feringis 
or Portuguese, is a house of the Burdwan Eaj, and near the latter 
is the Hooghly thana. West of these lies Zhagrajol, evidently so 
called from a jol or channel bordered by khagra reeds; the 
channel has dried up, but the adjoining lands are low and somewhat 
waterlogged. In Khagrajol, Nasratullah Khan, cousin of Nawab 
Khanjnhan, built a large house (now in ruins) and a mosque, which 
is in a state of disrepair, with an inscription dated 1239 of the 
Bengali year (1832 A. D.). He further excavated several tanks 
in the neighbourhood, the largest of which goes by the name of 
Motijhil, probably in imitation of the well-known Moiijhil of 
Murehidab4d. Nasratullah’s tomb lies in front of the mosque. 

Further west lies the European cemetery on a road called after Enropean 
it Gorastan road. It was originally the old Dutch cemetery and cemetoiy. 
Was added to after the cession of the Dutch settlement in 1825. The 
oldest grave with a legible epitaph is that of Sir Cornelius Jongo, 
who died on 10th October 1743 and the oldest English grave is that 
of lieutenant Dent (June 1782). Among other tombs, may, be 
mentioned those of Nathaniel Forsyth (1816), “ the first faithlul 
and zealous Protestant minisver in Chinsura,” ofIDaniel Overbeck, 
the last Dutch Governor (1840), and of his son (1831), which Bas 
a pathetic epitaph stating that “ his father envies him his grave. ” 

The massive tombs or mausoleums, so common in the burial grounds 
of the 18th century, in some instances contain coflSus, which 
were placed in the brickwork and not buried.* - • ^ 

Ward V) at present the most important part of the munidipal* 
ity, extends south of the fourth ward. It contains the greater 
part of Chinsura proper, with KhanabazM, Zamirpara and 
ChaumSthS, and has a large maidin (in front of the courts). On 
^he river bank, east of the Strand road, lie the Free,Church 

• An Interetting secouot of tbe cameter; will be found in “ Old thinsumUi 
The Quden of Sleep,” Bengal Botf Sod Promt, Jsauary 1908. 
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Mission buildfngc and school, which are separated by a part of the 
imidan from the house of the Commissioner. The latter is a large 
double-storeyed house with a fine staircase, on which is a tablet 
Bearing the date 1687 and a monogram oomposed of the letters 
0. V. 0.: these letters stand for “ Ostindiche Vereenigde Companie,” 
i.e., the United Bast India Company. The same monogram 
appears on the copper coinage issued by the Dutch.* 

This is believed ^to be the house which Stavorinus described as , 
erected by Mr., Sichterman, the Dutch Governor, about the year 
1744. The gallery with a double row of piUars projecting over 
the water, and the “ elegant terrace and balcony, which commands 
the finest prospect at Chinsura ” have now disappeared, and so have 
the gardens '• deHghtfuUy shady and pleasant.” The “ mole pro¬ 
jecting into the river,” which was mentioned by Hodgesiti 1780-81, 
can stUl be traced, however, as weE as the remains of revetments 
on the river bank. To the south of the house is a long two-storeyed 
budding, which used to be the officers’ barracks; it is now occupied 
by the Civil Surgeon, the_8uperintendent of Police, and others, and 
some of the rooms are reserved for use as a Circuit-House and 
Station Club. 

Opposite the officers’ barracks stands the old Dutch Church, 
now the English Protestant Church. It is octagonal in shape and 
has an altar at the north end. A Latin inscription records the fact 
that it was buEt by Sir Q. Vernet, the Dutch Director, in 1767. 
Before this, however, in 1744, a steeple with a dock is said to have 
been erected by another Governor, Sichterman, thus, according to 
Mr. Marshnian, “ reminding us of the popular remark that the 
Erenchman invented the friU atd the Englishman added the skirt.” 
The steeple fell down in the cyclone of 5th October 1864. Bound 
thg, walls are hung hatchments with the arms and epitaphs of some 
Dutch Governors and other officers with their wives, the oldest being 
that of W. A. (1662), and Eogier "Wn Heyningen (1665). 

* Further on is the Hooghly CoUege, a fine double-storeyed 
bvilding within a large compound, which is walled in on thi'ee sides 
and has the river on the east ; the garden contains plants which have 
been cultivated from the time when Dr. Watt was Professor of 
Botany here.. The building has several large rooms, in one of which 
itheA is a valuable library, and a broid flight of steps down to the 
river. 

The coUege was estahEshed from the aconmnlsted surplus of 
the Mohsin Fund, and, according to a stone .tablet in the entrance 

•Coti'l),’ 0. Crawford, i.a.s., jBri^ HMory iff tie BegUi Dietriet (1902). 

“ A larno slab tS grey granite, which ia still extant, was recently lying in the 
outer entrance to the racquet court, and has now been set np in the Commlaaioner’e 
house. It is presnmably oneMf the stones which were placed orer the tort gatea 
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hall was opened on Ist August 1836. The presept building was 
occupied in 1837, haTing been bought, with three bighas of fand, 
between March and July of that year. It was built by M. Perron, 
the French General of Seindia,* who resided at Chandernagore* 
for a year and a half (1803-05) after his surrender to Lord Lake 
and before his departure for Europe. Subsequently it came into 
the possession of Babu Prankissen Haidar, a zamindar, who 
used to give nautches and entertainments in it, and who in 1828 
contributed Es. 13,000 for a masonry bridge over the Saraswati 
at Tribeni. He was ultimately convicted of forgery and 
sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. The Seal famdy 
of Chinsura (now represented by Babu Brajendra Kumar Seal, 
a retired District Judge), had lent him money on a mortgage of 
the house, and when it was sold at an auction sale of the civil 
court in 1834, bought it up. The Seals sold it in 1837 to Govern¬ 
ment for Es. 20,000. The Muhammadan pupils have a hostel in 
a large block south of the college, while the Hindu students Uve 
in a hostel, erected in 1903, on the extreme south of the 
maidsn and in several hir d houses near the courts. 

About half a mile from the college is the temple of Shandes- 
war. This is a small temple of Siva, the Lord of Bulla, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly within a w.iUed enclosure. In this 
enclosure a meld or religious fair is held in the month of Baisikh 
(middle of April to middle of May). The worshippers bathe 
in the Ganges, and then pour Ganges water on the linga, which 
is i-J foot high. Only Brtihmans arc allowed to pour water 
in person, Sudras employing Brahman proxies on payment of 
a few pice. The shrine is fairly old, being mentioned in a 
Bengali poem of the eighteenth century.t 

Turning back and passing along the wsstern side of theChinmra 
Strand Eoad, we come to the maidan, the old parade ground of 
the troops, which is boundedcon the north by three barracks. 

The main barrack runs east and west for about 300 yards, ani 
has an imposing effect. The eastern end of the upper storey 
forma the residence of the District Judge; with this exception, the 
whole building is occupied by Government offices and courts. 

The rooms below the Judge’s residence, and a few rooms beyond 
it in the upper and lower floors are occupied by the oEBce of Ae 
CominisBioner; the long suite of rooms in the middle is occupied 


* The Calcutta Qatetic of 10th October 1805 conteine an adrertueaient 
offering for ule " the house at Chinsura, now nearly finished, bnilt'by ffrdor of 
OenenI Perron, leaving for Bnrope.” 

t BShiiga-farithai-t^rih'S, Vol. VIII, p. 82. 
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by the orinunal oourts and the CoUeotorate and magisterial offices, 
the treasury being located in the lower storey; five or six rooms 
next to them on the upper storey are allotted to the District 
* Hoard; while the suite of rooms at the western end is occupied by 
the civil oourts and the office of the District Judge. 

On the cession of Ohinsura by the Dutch, this barrack was 
constructed in order to aooommodate troops on first landing. Two_ 
tablets affixed to the middle of the upper storey on the south and 
the north waljs pvo some details of its construction. That on 
the south records that it was begun in January 1827 by lieute¬ 
nant J. A. C. Crommelin, Executive Engineer, and was com¬ 
pleted in December 1829 by Captain William Bell, Artillery 
Executive Officer; while that on the north (in Bengali) men¬ 
tions the names of the masons, Eimhari Sirkar and Sheikh 
Tanu Dafadar. This building was occupied by the troops until 
1871, when all the barracks were vacated by the Military 
Department. 

In the north-east corner, at right angles to the main building, 
is another barrack that runs north and south nearly parallel to 
the river and the Strand Boad. It formed part of the Dutch 
barracks, and is the oldest of all the barracks. It is a two- 
storeyed building and has two racquet courts at the north end. 
It was occupied for some time by the post office and the Hindu 
hostel, but since 1901 it has been occupied by a company of the 
Military Police. , 

At the north end of the court compound there are several 
other buildings, one of which, near the racquet courts, accom¬ 
modates a club for Indian offioeis and others, which is named 
after Mr. F. W. Duke, i.e.s., c b.t., sometime District Magistrate of 
Hooghly. To the west of this, beyond the Cutcherry Bond, comes 
a' block of buildings, containing the Im&mbara hospital, and 
the Lady Duflerin Female Hospital. Close to the Civil Courts 
tft the western end of the compound is the Bar library. South 
qf the main barrack is a fine tank reserved for drinking water. 
West of the Court compound is another barrack which was 
originally a hospital for the troops and is now occupied by the 
polic# and the police offices. To the west of the police barrack 
I is feharuft Bazar, probably so called from the large quantity of 
straw {khar) that^ used to be sold there; this is now the most 
important bazar in the town. Opposite the police office is the 
Free Mission Churcli and girls’ school. 

Beyond the maidin are E&m&rp&r& (on the west) and Chan- 
m&tha (on the south), two quarters inhabited by bhedra lot, 
inplnding several Snbarnabaink families, each as S^, Mandals, 
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Litis aud Malliks. Among other, may be mentioiTed the ^hom 
f imily and the family of tte Calcutta merchants, Biswanith 
Lahi and Co. 

At the extreme weatern boundary of this ward, near thS 
25th mile of the Grand Trunk Road, is n large Dutch tomb. 

It is an arched chamber, 15 feet high, with a dome and 
, steeple. Round the dome are inscribed in large letters the 
name and the date of death, viz., Susanah Anna Maria Yeatea, 
who died on 12th May 1809. She bequeathed Rs. 4,000 as a 
trust fund, the interest of which was to be expended on the 
maintenance of her tomb, and the surplus, if any, given to the 
Chinsura Poor Fund. She also bequeathed a garden, named 
Ayesha Big, to be used as a burial ground for Europeans. 

The Dutch occupied Chinsura from 1656 to 1725. In 1656 ou Chin, 
they founded Fort Gustavus, of which the following description *“"*• 
is given by Schouten, who visited Chinsura in 1665. “There is 
nothing in it (Hooghly) more magniBcent than the Dutch factory. 

It was built on a great space at the distance of a musket shot 
from the Ganges, for fear that, if it were nearer, some inunda¬ 
tion of the waters of this river might endanger it, or cause it to 
fall. It has, indeed, more the appearance of a large castle than 
of a factory of merchants. The walls are high and built of stone, 
and the fortifications are also covered with stone. They are fur¬ 
nished with cannon, and the factory is surrounded by ditches 
full of water. It is large and spacious. There are many rooms 
to accommodate the Director, the other ofEoers who compose the 
Council, and all the people of the Company. There are large 
sho]^is built of stone, where goods that are bought in the country, 
and those that our vessels bring there, are placed.” 

This account is confirmed by the English Agent, Strey^- 
sham Master, who visited Chinsura on 21st November 1676 and 
wrote Visited the Dutch at their factory, which is very large ^ 
and well-built, with two quadrangles. The Directore was very 
obliging and showed us the new-built warehouses, which are 
three very large, that make one aide of one of the quadrangles 
next to the Riverside. They are excellently well-timbered, 
which was all brought from the Coast. Alsoe be show^ us 
other accommodations of their Factory, their gardens which are* 
very spatious well kept with Tarraas w^lks and full (of) 

Lettice and good herbage ; and adjofneiqg to their Factory 
they have offices for all things needful to them, as a Carpen¬ 
ters Yard with stores of good Timbtr brought from' Bat am, 
a Cooper’s yard where they make many casks for the Pork, 
which they kill and salt up ,downe the .stiver, a Smiths forge. 
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a QTannary aad apartment for a great many wearers, 
where they have sett up Loomes for the weaving of aaile 
cloth, and a foUd to make ropes in.” * 

The sketch plant of Chinsura (1721) given in Du Bois’ “lives 
of the Governors-Gent ral of the Dutch East India Company ” 
shows a quadrangular fort with two gates, one to the north 
and the other to the east on the riverside. Within the fort 
Were various office^ houses of officers, tanks and gardens. Outside, 
the fort a bazar lay to the north-east, the flagstaff to the 
east on the river bank, gardens to the south and south-west, 
and a cemetery to the north-west.t 

When Stavorinus visited Chinsura (1770), the place had 
undergone many changes. The fort, an oblong in shape, G50 
feet by 325 feet, had three gates, one by the river, onother to the 
north, and the third to the south leading to the Company’s 
garden, “ in which there is neither a bush nor a blade of grass.” 
The stone walls were about 15 feet high, but in a ruinous state. 
The cemetery to the west had been levelled and was occupied 
by a powder magazine, a new burial ground (the present 
European cemetery) being opened in another part of the town. 
In the south-east corner the Governor’s house (the present Com¬ 
missioner's house) and the Church (the present Protestant Church) 
had been built. Southwards, at a distance of more than a 
quarter of an hour's walk, Mr. Yemet liad built a house for 
freemasons, called Concordia. 

When the British took possession in 1825, the Dutch were 
found 1 0 have been paying the Mughal Government rent for tho 
area of the fort (about 65 highdt), Chinsura and Mirzfipur. 
Not long afterwards, the stones of the fort wall were utilized 
tqvuetal the town roads; and with the exception of the Dutch 
barrack and the present Commissioner's house, all the build- 
iijgs inside the fort were dismanfled to make room for the new 
barracks. The Church and the two cemeteries were made over to 
tte Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Up to that lime there was at every 
outlet of the town a gate guarded by police officers, whose duty it 
was to realize custom duties and to prevent the desertion of 
European saclors belonging to the Dutch ships. The tolls were 
abolished, but a place on the road near TsldSngi towards 
Chandernagore is ^till known as tola-phatak (toll-gate). At 
present, except foi^the •Commissioner’s house, the cemetery, tho 
barracks, and some drains, no memorial of the Dutch ruleis visiblo. 

• iSwiey, p. 169, note 1, ' ~~ 

t It tonui the tiontiipieca ot Toynbee’e Skttek ol the Adminietretion of 
Hooghly Diitrict. ” 
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Ward VI, .south of the fifth 'ward, contain the British British 
portion of Chandernagore, -which is separated from the French 
portion by some roads and a lane. It is sparsely populated, and 
contains a police outpost. Along the river bank a long char has • 
formed, which is KhSs Mahal property; it is farmed out to 
lessees, part of it being used for brick-fields. The char appears 
to be of some age, babul and other trees growing on it; but during 
t\e last two years (1908-09) it has rapidly cut away, and almost 
all the babul (rees h-tve fallen into thj river. Nan^ Kumar was 
present at a parade of the British army held by Clive on the 
Chandcrnagore plain to the northward of ‘ Taldanerv sarden on 
23rd April 1757.‘ 

The town appears to bo decadent, Iis population fell from Present 
34,761 ill 1872 to 29,383 in 1901, and was 28 910 in igjl; 
during the decade ending in 1902, the death-rate (50'42 per 
mille) nearly doubled the birth-rate 1 28-42). Very little of its 
old trade has survived, and it has no mills or factories. Hooghly 
suffers much from fever, and the inhabitants of Chinsura from 
cholera and bowel-oomplaints. A scheme for tlie establishment 
of water-works at a cost of about 4 lakhs has been mooted, but 
its initiation depends on the funds the municipality can provide. 

It may be added that Hooghly-Chinsura ard French Chander- 
nagore are the only places in Bengal proper outside Calcutta where 
plague has broken out in epidemic form. From January to May 
1905. there were 254 oases, -with 204 deaths, in Hooghly-Chinsura, 
and223 cases, -with 174 deaths, in French Chandernagore.t 

Hooghly SnbdiTision. —The headquarteis subdivision of the 
district lying between 22° 52' and 23° J 4' north latitude and 
between 87° 58' and 88° 30' east longitude. It extends over the 
whole of the north of the district, and with an area of 442 squarg 
miles, it is the largest of the subdivisions. The land, which’ 
has been formed by the silt deporits of the Hooghly on the east and 
the Damodar on the west, is flat and allu-vial, but has a alight rise* 
towards the north and north-west. It is intersected by numerous, 
channels and creeks, and there are numerous depressions, the 
remains of former river channels. Henoe it is water-logged, 
and all the th&nas are very malarious, the death-rate^ exceeding 
the birth-rate considerably. In the sixties and seventies of the 
19th century Burdwin fever raged, carrying away a very large 
proportion—estimated at one third to mov than a half—of the 
population. Though this fever has disappearfd, the population 
has not increased, numbering 308,217 in 1881 and 308,7^5 in 

* Bengal in 17B6-B7, II, p. 864. 

t Indian Medical Oaaette, October 1806. 

• • 
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19(J1. Tho land is, however, fertile and yields abundant crops of 
paddy (rice), pulses, potatoes, vegetables and jute. 

Inchura.— A village in Balagarh th&na in the noth-east 
' of the Hooghly subdivision. It contains an outpost, is the 
junction of several roads atid contains a District Board bunga¬ 
low. It is, however, somewhat dlfSouIt of acoess, as the roads 
are mostly fair weather tracks; the Pandua-Kalna'road is, however^ 
a good metalled road. The old road from Triben! to K&lna and 
thence to Murshidibad passed by this village, and it is shown 
in Eennell’s Atlas with the flag mark of a police station. 

Janai.—A large village in thSna Chanditala of the Serampore 
subdivision, si uated on the right bank of the old Saraswati. It is 
connected with the Chanditala staliou on the Howr,ah Sheakh4la 
Light Eailway by a short branch line 2^ miles long. The village 
contains the residence of the zamindSr family of Mukherjis, once 
an influential family, but now in reduced circumstances owing 
to partition and litigation. There is a High English School here, 
and the place has a local reputation for a species of sweetmeats 
called rmnoharS. About a mile off is Baksh&, also on the right bank 
of the Saraswati, which contains a Navaratna temple of EaghunSth 
built in 1793 A. D., and a group of twelve temples, named 
Isaneswar, built in 1780 by Bhawani Charan Mitra.* Adjoining 
the group of temples is a fine tank with a broad ghat. A mela is 
held here annually on the last day of the Bengali year in April. 

Ehanaknl. —A large village in the Arambagh subdivision, 
situated on the right bank of the Kana Dwarakeswar. in 2!2° 43' 
N. and 87° 52' E. It is the headqu.irters of a police station, and 
contains an out-door dispensary and High English school. It 
may be reached from Miyapur (on the Old Benares road ) by the 
Mayapur-Jagatpur road, a kutcha fair-weather road; but the 
easiest route is (1) by the B-mgal-Nagpur Eailway from Howrah 
to Kola (on the Eiipnarayan); (2)*by steamer on the Eiipnarayan 
10 Eanichak; and (3) by boat from Eanichak to Khanakul. On 
^eount of the B''gua breach, a large quantity of the DSmodar 
water has been passing through the lower part of the Kina 
Dwarakeswar of late years and has deepened this part of the 
channel. Jt is now navigable by boats of considerable size 
fof several miles beyond Khanakul; and a large temple of 
Ghanteswar Siva^ standing on the river bank, is in danger of 
being cut away by the deepened stream. 

Kh&nikul is ftie cfintre of a considerable trade in brass-ware, 
infeijor cotton fabrics, silk threads and cloths, rice and veget¬ 
ables. The hit at Kh&nakul is the largest in the subdivision. 

• M. M. ChakraTarti,,Bc»^aIt Templ^, J, A. S. B., 1909, pp. 144 6, flg. 0. 
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The manufacture of cotton and ailk fabrics has long been oanied 
on in the neighbourhood. The East India Company had large 
mrinij/s or factories for these textures at Khirpai and B&dh&nagar 
in the adjoining subdivision of Ghatal, and we find that in 1759 
Mr. Watts, Eesideut of “ Guttaul,” complained that the gmdslds * 
at “Connakool” had detained some silk winders who were indebted 
to him. 

, Ehanakul is inhabited by many famiUes of the higher oastesi 
tpecially Erahmans and Eayasths, a sure sign ,that it is an old 
place. The Brahmans of Khanakul formed a distinct Samaj, 
noted for their learning and studies in grammar and astronomy. 
In Valentyn’s map “Cauncoel” and above it‘‘Sjanabatti ” are 
shown on the west bank of a large stream, which though not 
named, is evidently the Kani Dw&rakeswar, then the main 
channel. 

Konnagar.—The southernmost port of the Serampore Muni¬ 
cipality {v. Serampore). 

Eotrang.—A town in the Serampore subdivision, situated in 22° 
41' N. and 88° 21' E. Population (1901) 6,574. It lies between 
the Hooghly river and the East Indian Eailway, with Konnagar 
on the north and UttarpiirS on the south. The town is small 
and generally unhealthy, its death-rate during the decade end¬ 
ing in 1902 being 42'21 per mille or more than double the 
birth-rate (19’77); the low-birth-rate is largely due to a consi¬ 
derable floating population of males, who are attracted to the 
town by the brick and tile making industry, for there are a 
number of brick-fields along the bank of the Hooghly. The 
Calcutta Coiporation had a large brick-field here, which is now 
sublet to private persons; a little jute rope and string are also 
made by hand. The town is of modern creation, and is not 
shown in any old maps; but the village of Eotrang is mentioneH 
in the poem of Bipra Das (1495 A.D.); and one part of the 
town, Bhadrakali, in a Bengali poem on Satyanarayan Pli^ 
(18th century). Bhadrak&li is so called from an old temple of 
the goddess Kali. A religious fair is held here about the middle 
of January in honour of a saint named Manik Pir. 

Erishnanagar.—A large village on the left bank of the Kanft 
Damodar, in the Serampore subdivision. It is the Ifcadquar^ers 
of a th&ua and coutains a sia'ion on the Ch&mpad&nga branch 
of the Howrah-Amta light Eailway. “ Eisl^inagar ” appears 
iu Ecnnell’s Atlus with a flag mark indifiating a police station, 
and is thertfore a fairly old village. 

Erishnanagar.—^A large viEage on the right bank of the 
Eftn& Dw&iakeswar in the Ai&mb&gh subdivision. It lies about 
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two miles north of Khgn&kul police station, and is often distin¬ 
guished from*other places of the same name by the designation 
Khanakul-Krishnaiiagar. In the dry season it may be reached 
from the Old Benares road by the MaySpur-Jagatpur road; there 
is a District Board bungalow on this road at Gopalnagar, a mile 
south of Krishnanagar. The easii st way, however, is to go from 
Itanichik by boat, which brings oue to Krishnanagar iu 6 or 7 
hours. An out-door dispensary is maintained here by thfl 
zamindar, and there aie three Sanskrit ioh. A large temple, 
surrounded by a dozen smaller ones, stands on the river bank; 
it is dedicated to Gopina'h, and was visite I by ihe poet Bharat 
Chandra Bay about 1751 A.D. In the village of Niptipara, 
close by, lived the ancestors of the late Babu Bhudev Mukherji, 
the first Indian Inspector of Schools and for some time a 
member of the Legislative Council of Bengal. 

Badhanagar or Baghunathpur immediately north of Krishna¬ 
nagar, WiiS the home of Baja Bammohan Bai, the well-known 
reformer and founder of the BrShmo Samaj. It is now the 
property and residence of his grandson, Baja Piyari Mohan Bai. 

Mag;ra.—A large village in thaua Hooghly of the Hooghly 
subdivision, situated in 22^ 59'N. and 88° 22'E. on the right 
(south) bank of the Kana Nadi, which is here called the Magra 
Khal. The Grand Trunk Bead passes through the place, which 
also contains the junction station of the East Indian Bailway and 
the Bengal Provincial Bailway, the latter having two stations, 
Magra and Magragauj. The yanj or mart is an important flne, a 
coudderuble traffic passing through it by rail, road and river. 
An outpost and a post oflBcJ are located here; and there is a 
Public Works Department bungalow on the Grand Trunk Boad. 
Cotton fabrics are manufactured by hand looms in some quantities 
fu the neighbourhood ; but the chief exports are paddy, rice, 
tobacco and fine sand. The latter is taken from the bed of the 
Kana Nadi near Magraganj and used for building. The river is 
evidently an old channel of the Damodar, which must once have 
run straight across to Tribeni. The Megr& sand-beds are nearly 
exhausted, and sand is now dug up all along the line of the 
Bengal Provincial B'tilway at SultingSchi, DwftrbSsini Milki, etc., 
wjience it 4s railed to Tribeni and exported by boat to Calcutta. 

The manufacture of cotton cloths at Magra dates back a long 
time, for the ‘‘ Minutes of Consultations” of Eort William mention 
the despatch of to a large aurung or factory at Gola- 

gore, near Magra. In 1755, it was reported that Bs. 38,518 had 
been advanced to the weavers at Gulagore; and in 1767 an 
inspecting officer visited the wrung there and reported that 
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things were going on well. The early records of Hooghly 
ehow that the aurimg was replaced before 1795* by a.Com- 
meroiHl Eesidenoy at Golagore, the road from NSyasarai to 
Burdwan dd Golagore being the boundary between the area it 
commanded and that of Harip&l. Later, it appears from a 
report of the Eesideiit in 1810 that a oonsideriible tr;.de had 
sprung up in sun or hemp at Golagore. The Eesidenoy is men¬ 
tioned in W. Hamilton’s Hindostan (1820), and was abolished 
about 1835. After its abolition, though the manufacture of 
cotton and silk declined, there was a develepment of trade 
owing to the construction of the Grand Trunk Eoad, which 
crossed the Kana Nadi (old Damodar) at Magra e» route to 
Burdwan. This improvement continued until the East Indian 
Eailway drew off the bulk of the trade to the north-west. The 
trade became local, and gradually dwindled. In recent years 
the local traffic has been considerably developed by the Bengal 
Provincial Railway with its Tribeni branch giving direct access 
to the Hooghly river; and it will presumably be further 
developed when the Hooghly-Katwa line, now under construction, 
is opened. 

In Rennell’s Atlas “ Moggur.i Gaut” is shown as connected 
with “Terbouee” or “Bansbaria” by a road that passed on 
to Burdwan. When the Grand Trunk Road was built, an iron 
suspension bridge was built over the .Kuuti Nullah at a cost of 
Rs. 36,000 contributed by the Burdwan Raja in 1829; and in 
1§30 the portion between Hooghly and Magra was metalled. 

Mah&nad {MaM, great, and nith lord).—A large village 
lying partly in thana Pandui and partly in thana PolbS of the 
Hooghly subdivision, atuatcd a mile north of the station of the 
same name on the Bengal Provincial Railway. It contains a 
station of the Free Kirk RurA Mission, which has established 
an out-door dispensary and a High English school. The village 
also contains temples of BraWamayi and Siva ; on the Sivar^tri, 
day (February-March) a religious fair called Mah&nSd Jstra 
is held in Siva’s temple. According to the legends of PantJua, 
Mah&n&d was conquered by the Muhammadans together with 
Pandua (q.v.). There is a tank here known os the JibankuntL^ 
where it is said thd dead Hindus were restored to life fgain, 
until it was defiled by the Musalmans throwing cow’s flesh in iW 
Here too the remains of a high embanknient from Tribeni to 
MuhiiTiad, 8 miles, can still be seen, Vhiqh goes -by the name 
of J&miiJdnydl (son-iu law’s embankment). 

Mahesh (Mshesh, a title of Siva).—A quarter of Strampore 
town lying between Rishru and Ballabhpui. See Serampore. 
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Mandalai.—A village in thSna Fandua of the Hooghly 
Bubdiyision. ‘ It 'is 4 miles from the Fandua railway station, and 
is acoessible by the Fandua-Inchura road. It coutains an oat>door 
dispensary, which provides medical relief to a malarious tract. 
Us cost is met from the income of a Trust Fund left by 
Dr. Bholanath Bose, late Civil Medical OfiBoer of Faridpur, 
Mandalai being his wife’s anotstral home. The place is commoidy 
icnowu as Ilsoba-Mandalai. 

Mandaran.—An old place lying in thana Goghat of the' 
Arambagh sub(MviBion, 7 or 8 miles W. 8.-W. of Arambagh 
[own. The name is probably derived from Manddr, a name, and 
xbani, tract; * but another derivatioQ is given by Mr. Beames, viz., 
manda, bad, and aranya, forest.t The Burdwan-Miduapore road 
passes west, and the Old Nagpur road a little north of the place. 
It contains the ruins of two forts, the northern one called 
Garh Mandaran and the southern one Bhitargarh, of which 
:he following description is quoted from an article by Lieutenant- 
Colonel D. G. Crawford, i.M.s., on “ Flaoes of Historical Interest 
n Hughli District ” published in Bengal PaU and Preeetil (VoL 
[I, pages 294-97)+. “An earthen ramp, some ten to fifteen feet 
ligh, encloses a space of about 500 yards square, roughly 
quadrangular with the corners rounded off. The river Amndwara 
Amodar) enters this place at the northern corner of the ramp and 
lows across it, passing out at a gap in the eastern side, near its 
outh end. The south-eastern comer of the quadrangle shows a 
bstinct bulge outwards to the south-east, the reason for which is 
Jot apparent. On the right or south-west bank of the river stand 
he ruins of the ‘‘inner fort ’’ or Bhitargarh. These ruins consist 
)f a mound some 200 yards square, and I should think 30 to 
10 feet high in the centre. More or lees all round this mound, 
)ijt specially on the northern (river) and southern faces, may be 
een traces of a wall, built of laterite blocks below, brick above. 
[Jie sides of the mound are overgrown with jungle, both tree and 
orub; so thick, that it is difficult to get through. The top is 
flure open, though it also is covered with trees. The whole 
uound apparently consists of broken brick, more or leas, bat no 
race of any definite building, even in nans, is visible, except a 
fqiulman totnb on the highest point. 

“ This tomb consists of three terraces 16 paces long from north 
0 south, 12 froi% east to west, and each about two feet high. 
Dhey are built of ol^ stofiea, and apparently have been patched 

'*■ ''1 —. --- ’ 

* Biavitij/at’Pvrana, 1. c., Ind., Ant. XX, p. 420. 
t J. B. A. 8., 1896, p. 106. 
i 8m elM Proo. A S. B., ApriJ 1870, pp. 115-19. 
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up from time to time. On the highest terrace is the tomb itself, 
some six feet long and three feet high. A yard fsom'its northern 
end is a small brick pillar, with a niohe in it for a lamp. There 
were many clay horses round the tomb, mostly very small coarse 
clay images, but one quite artistic and much larger. The space’ 
between the northern ramp and river is high grass land. The 
rest of the enclosure is mostly cultivated as rice fields, except its 
.southern end, which is a'swamp. Just outside the southern ramp 
dies a long narrow tank, which probably was opoe a moat. From 
the southern end of the outer ramp projects a second fortification, 
about 300 yards long from the south to north and 500 broad, 
with a high mound at its south-west angle ; this mound consists 
mostly of masses of roughly cut laterite and must have been a 
strong bastion. 

*■ The situation is well chosen for defence against an enemy armed 
only with bows and an’ows or even early firearms. Even if the 
outer ramp were taken, the garrison of the inner fort were sure of 
a water-supply from a river, which does not nin dry during the hot 
weather, washing the northern walls of the fort. The ramp of the 
outer fort is now only some 10 to 15 feet high, and presents an 
easy slope on both inner and outer aides. Cavalry could ride 
over it; indeed, it would now hardly check them in a gallop. 
But this is after the rains of a century at least, probably much 
longer, have acted on it. In the days when the niin was a fort¬ 
ress, it was probably much higher and steeper. This fort is the 
scepe of the story ‘ Duryesa JSandini,’ by the celebrated Bengali 
novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterji, who was Subdivisional 
Officer of Jahanubad about 20 years ago. 

“ A little north of the northern ramp lie the ruins of Garh 
Mandaran. These consist of large mounds, 15 to 20 feet high, 
covering a space of about half a mile square. A poor modern 
village covers part of this area. On one of the mounds towards 
the south stands a mosque, of no particular antiquity or interest.” 

Historically, Mandaran is a place of much interest. In tlfe 
Orissa copper plates, the king of Mandar (the old name of 
Mandaran) is stated to have been defeated by Chodaganga and 
driven to the banks of the Ganges. Various traditions connect 
the place wth Ismail Ghazi, a famous general of HuEsin Shah, the 
Sultan of Bengal, from whose time it became an important fton-, 
tier station of Bengal commanding the old Psdishahi road from 
Burdwan to Orissa. Madaran appears as a Sarkar jn the -lia-i- 
Akbari, its headquarters Haveli-i-Madajan ^eing a large mahdl 
with a revenue of 1,727,077 (Es. 43,127). In accounts of the 
wars between the Afghans and the Mughals in Akbar’s veii/n. it, ia 
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mentioned several times as being on the royal road to Orissa; 
its importsLioe in those days is also clear from the fact that it 
WHS one of the very few places shown in the maps of Gastaldi, 
De Bnrros and Blaev. With the subjugation of the Afghans 
in Orissa, its importance gradually declined; and by the 
second half of the 17th century it disappeared from European 
maps. The chief traces of its status as a frontier town now 
consist of the remains of its forts, and the survival of a oonaider-i 
able number of Mosalm&n dimddSrt, holding lands rent-free or at 
quit-rents as a.reward for military and other services. 

Several quaint legends attach to the place ; its old remains, and 
also its romantic site on the Amodar, induced Babu Bankim 
Dhandra Chatterji to select it as the scene of one of his best- 
mown novels, the Durgem-nandinl or the Chieftain’s Daughter. 
The following story about the headless rider of Mandaran is 
quoted from Blochmann’s account* :— 

“ In days of old, Ismail Ghazi, a General (sipahsdldr) of 
dusain Shah of Gaur, was sent, to fight the infidels of Orissi. 
Lfter gaining a signal victory, Ismail retunfd from Elatak to 
lengdl, and halted at a small place called Madiran, souih-west 
f Burdwau. He was pleased with the surrounding country and 
tayed there for some time. One night, while saying his prayers 
] the open air, he was disturbed by a noise above his head. He 
Joked up, and saw a long line of Devs passing eastwards to 
athe in the Bhagirati. ‘You have disturbed my prayer,’ 
^claimed Ismail to the Devs, ‘ come down and perform ,the 
srvioe which I shall impose upon jou as a punishment.’ ‘ We 
annot interrupt our flight to the river ’, replied the Devs, ‘ but 
n our return we will do whatever thou oommandest.’ After 
jme time the Devs came back, and presented themselves before 
smSil, who commanded them to build, at the place where he 
ras, an imm ense fort, after the model of the fort of Lauki 
Deylon). The Devs at first objected, because they had never 
een in Lanka; but, as Ism&il remained firm, they quickly dea- 
atched one of their number to Lankk, and before morning 
awned the Fort of Madiran was completed. 

“But the circuit of the Fort, which the Devs had built in 
i\e fiight, was so great that much land belonging to Hindus had 
een taken away for it. Now there was a Brahman in Brkhman- 
;&nw, half a mi^e north of Bhitargarh, who had some influenoe 
ratdi) with Husain Shsh; and as a tank belonging to him had 
een taken within the^ new fort, he went straight to Gaur and 

Froceediogf, i. S. 2, April 18}D, pp. 117—19. 
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t(dd HuBain Shah that Ismail prepared for a revolt. Had he not 
built an immense fort near the frontier of Orissa, Vithout telling 
the Hug P This appeared convinoiog, and Husain Shah sent a 
messenger to Madaran, to reoaU Ismail to Court. Ismail^ 
was just superintending the digging of a tank near Goghat, about 
four miles east of Madaran, when the order (farmdn) came. 
Hence the tank is even now-a-days called Farmdndighi, the 
•Tank of the Order. 

“ Ismail obeyed the call of his Hng; hut lo sooner had he 
arrived in Gnur, than he was executed by Husain* Shah. When 
the head had been severed from the body, strange to behold, the 
headless trunk mounted a horse that stood near, and rode off in 
the direction of Madaran, whilst the head flew up and followed 
the rider, hovering high in the air ’perpendicularly above the 
body. At night the headless rider arrived before the gate of 
Bhitargarh, where two of his servants stood on guard. He told 
them not to be afraid, and explained what had happened to him 
in Gaur, and that he had been innocently Mlled by the Hng. 
He then asked them to give him some pan. But this the men 
would not do, saying that his head was high above, and he would 
not be able to eat. ‘ Then it is not Allah’s will,’ exclaimed 
IsmSil, ‘that my head should join the body’—for he would 
have been restored to life, if they had given him something to 
eat—‘ go therefore, my head, go back to Gaur, to be buried there.’ 
Thereupon the head returned to Gaur the same road it had come, 
and the grave where it was buried there may be seen to 
this day. 

“When the head had left, Ismail adced the guards to open the 
gates. He entered the town and coming to a certain spot within 
the Fort, he ordered the earth to open herself, when suddenly 
before the eyes of all, horse and rider disappeared in the yawniSg 
abyss. The earth then closed again. These wonderful events 
were soon told aU over the neighbourhood, and crowds of visitoi? 
came to see the hallowed spot where the martyr had dissappeared. 
About the same time, the Eaja of Burdw&n was at warfare 
with the Eajah of Bardah, and the latter had nuide a vow that 
he would buUd a Dartjdh or Astdnnh (tomb) for Hazrat l^ail, 
should he be successful against the Burdwan Eaja. Fortune 
favouring him, he kept his vow and built the tomb, which is • 
still within Bhitargarh at Madftran.” a 

About two miles south-east of Mad&an is a village named 
Dtnan&th. Two large gateways are visible here leading to an 
endoBure extending over 8 or 10 According to tradition, 

the endofiuze was a military bazar on the old Orissa road* Both 
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the gateways have Persian insoriptionB. That on the southern 
gateway speaks‘of the place being called Mub&rak Mantal by 
order of Nawab Asad Jang (Nawab Shuja-ud-din of the historians) 
when be encamped here on bis way from Orissa to Bengal in 
1136H. (1723-24 A.D.); while that on the northern gateway 
records the erection of a sarai by Mutamin-ul-Mulk, (i. e., Sbuja- 
ud-din) in 1143 H. (1730-31 A.D.j.* It was here that Sbuja-ud- 
din was informed of bis appointment as Nawab of Bengal, and the * 
gateways were apparently erected in commemoration of the good' 
news. * 

Inayapur.— A village in tbana Aiambagb of the Artabagb 
subdivision. It is situated on the Old Benares road, about five 
miles east of Arambagb town, and a mile north of the Kana 
Dwftrakeswar stream. The road to Jagatpur via Kbanakul 
starts from this place, at which a mud-waUed thatched hut does 
duty as a District Board bungalow. It is an old village, men¬ 
tioned in the Chimdi of Kavikankan (circa 1000 A.D.) as the head¬ 
quarters of a aihUdr or viUage-owner, named Mahmud Sharif. 
In the early British days a considerable quantity of silk cloth 
was manufactured here; but it is now a decadent village, having 
sufiered greatly from the epidemics of Buxdwan fever. 

Mohsiu Fund.—An endowment fund created by Haji Muham¬ 
mad Mohsin, who inherited the large property of his step-sister, the 
widow of Salah-ud-din, FaujdUr of Hooghly. In 1800he executed 
a taiiliaindma, or deed of appropriation of his property, in which 
it was stated that in the testator's family, from generaiioif to 
generation, certain charges had been incurred and usages observed 
in connection with the celebration of religious rites and festivals 
and that, as he had no children by w'hom the performance of these 
pious duties could be performed, he desired to make provision for 
their continued discharge. He, therefore, made over specified pro¬ 
perty to two managers, with instruo/ions that they should divide 
the net income into nine equal shares, two of which they should 
keep for their own use, three they should devote to the expenses 
di celebrating rehgious festivals and executing repairs in the 
Hooghly Imambara and burial-ground, while the remaining 
four, shares should be spent in paying salaries and pensions, 
according to^a list attached. The bequest included the following 
' properties;—the zamindari of pargam Kismat Saiyadpur and 
Sobnali in Khulaa and Jessore, the Imambara building, the 
Imambara bazar aod /?d<, and the furniture.of the Imambara at 
Hooghly. • 


• J. A. 8. B., 1870, pp. 802-08, 
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It appears from the proceedings of tl^e Yioe-Fretddent 
in Council, Persian Department, dated the* 8th December 
1826, and from the ooirespondence generally, that these 
salaries and pensions were payable to the ofBcers and servants 
of the Imamb&ra, so that the whole endowment, as far as 
its purpose was specified, was for the support of that religious 
institution, of the ceremonies performed in it, and of the persona 
employed in it. The founder added the provision that “ the 
managers after me will exercise their discretion and authority either 
to continue or discontinue them (the allowances tfnd pensions) as 
they may think proper, and I have made over the management 
generally to them.” No specific direction, however, was given as 
to what use should be made of any savings which might accrue 
from the discontinuance of snlaries or pensions under the power 
given by this last clause, the matter being thus left to the 
discretion of the managers. A year before the execution of this 
deed, a suit had been instituted against Haji Muhammad Mohsin 
by Mirza Buudah UUa, claiming, under a pretended will, the 
lands which the former subsequently constituted an endowment. 
This suit was prosecuted from court to court up to the Privy 
Council, and lasted some 30 years, during the whole of which 
period it continued to be uncertain whether the endowment was 
valid or not. 

Haji Muhammad Mohsin died in 1812, and the managers 
whom he had appointed seem immediately to have entered upon a 
ccurse of mismanagement and embezzlement. According to the 
finding of the Court of Sadar Diwani Adalat, the proper objects 
of the endowment were neglected, the Q-overnment revenue fell 
into arrears, while the income was spent on quarrels between the 
managers, bribes to the police and dmins, and gifts to the 
managers’ relatives. Moreover, in order to increase their awn 
profits at the expense of the trust, they forged a perpetual lease 
in their own favour and that of their relatives, purporting to b^ve, 
been executed by H&ji Muhammad Mohsin before the deed of 
foundation. The Board of Revenue interfered for the better 
government of the endowment under Regulation XIX of 1810, 
at first associating a Superintendent with the managerj, then 
laying down rules for their control, and finally, in 18J7, as 
these mildef measures had only made matters worse, dismissing 
the managers altogether. As the relativesjof the latter were 
implicated with them in the frauds ibmnjitted, a Government 
servant was appointed to administer' the endowment under the 
orders of the Board and Local Agents. From this <time the 
institution has been practically controlled by Government. 
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The Board of Eevenue in 1817 founded a madrata at an 
annual cost of Rs. 6,000 payable out of the funds of the endow¬ 
ment. But the leading feature in the first 20 years of Govern¬ 
ment management, was the growth of a considerable fund vested 
m Government securities. In 1821 the property was settled in 
paint tenures, that is to say, tenures subject to a quit-rent fixed in 
perpetuity, and about six lakhs of rupees were received on this 
account. As, however, the suit questioning the validity of the • 
title was then pend’ug in the Privy Council, it was made a condi¬ 
tion that if that ease were lost, and the new owner refused to confirm 
the patnia, the purchase-money should be returned with interest. 
To meet this possible charge, the proceeds of the paint sale were 
invested in Government securities, and, the interest being added 
as it accrued to the original principal, a capital sum of about ten 
lakhs of rupees was accumulated. 

In 1835, shortly after the law suits terminated, it was decided 
by the Government of India that three-niaths of the income 
from the zamindari should bo assigned permanently for the 
ouiTent expenses of the Imambara, &o. Of the two-ninths of 
the income assigned to the mutawdllis, one-ninth was assigned to 
the agent or appointed by Government, and the remain¬ 

ing one-ninth wes to be available for general purposes of a 
beneficent nature. The four-ninths share of the z^xmindari 
income appropriated by Haji Muhammad Mohsin to pensions and 
establishments was to remain liable to those charges, but when 
they lapsed, the income was to be added to the surplus fund 
appropriable to general purposes. Ther? thus remained at 
the disposal of Government for general purposes of a bene¬ 
ficent nature (1) one-ninth of the annual inoome from the 
zamindari; (2) the lapsed pensions, &c.; and (3) the entire amount 
acf'ruing from the interest of the nccumulated fund invesied in 
Government promissory notes. It wjis decided that, af *er setting 
agprt from this last-mentioned fund such an amount as might be 
necessary to provide appropriate buildings, including the chaise 
of* rebuilding or repairing the Imambara and other religions 
edifices, if it should ba found necessary to renew them, the 
^remainder should be considered as a Trust Fund, the interest of 
whifiJi) 'other items specified, might be “ appropriated to the 
purpose of education by the formation of a collegiate institution 
imparting instruction of all kinds in the higher departments of 
education.” • • * 

After the passing of* Act XX of 1863 a committee was 
appointed, under section 7 of that enactment, for the supeirision 
of. the endowment assigned for religious uses. This Committee 
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oontrols the expenditure of a oontiibntion eqnal to three-ninths of 
the income directly derived from the original estate in the form of 
rents and an allovance of Bs. 750 a month in respect of the 
charge for estahlishment to he home hy the four-ninths share. 
The manager, who now denis only with the religious assignment,* 
having no concern with the property generally, receives one- 
ninth. The remainder of the estate, indudicg the whole of 
,the interest on the accumulation, is held to he at the disposal 
of Q-overnment as successor to the managers ,appointed by the 
founder. » 

This fund was originally applied to the foundation and support 
of the Hooghly College, which was open to members of all reli¬ 
gious communities. To this arrangement the objeotion was raised 
that an institution almost exclusively frequented by Bindus was 
not the most suitable recipient of the income of a distinctively 
Muhammadan endowment. Accordingly the Q-overnment of 
Bengal, by a resolution dated 29th July 1873, decided that the 
fund should be used exclusively for the promotion of education 
among Muhammadans, the Hooghly College being maintained 
from other sources. It has since then been devoted -with great 
discretion, and -with the best results, to assisting the progress of 
Muhammadan education throughout Bengal by various means, 
such as the payment of a part of the fees of Muhammadan 
students at the University and at ziUa schools, the appointment of 
Persian teachers at the latter, the foundation of scholarships and 
hostels, etc. 

According to the Eeport of the Muhammadan Educational En¬ 
dowments Committee (1888), from which the above account has 
been compiled, “ the history of the Mohsin Eund may be quoted 
with much efieot as an instance of the benefit which may accrue 
from bold and uncompromising action in dealing -with endo-wmeots. 
The original object of the foundation, the Imambara at Hooghly, 
has been rebuilt, and is a hahdsome edifice, where the traditional 
ceremonies are maintained -with a degree of splendour whiflh 
more than fulfils the main desire of the founder that ihe devotioiuil 
practioes of his family should not perish -with his race. And the 
surplus income, small as it is compared with the work to be done 
among Muhammadans in Bengal generally, is so applied as to be 
of the greatest iise, aiding thousands in obtaining an education, 
which they might otherwise be unable to secure. It must, however, 
be owned that it would be imposable to treat all endowments with 
the freedom exercised in the case of Mohsm’s Im&mbara, as to 
which Government has acted with an eye only to utility, applying 
the auridas of a religious and local foundation at first on the 
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appointed spot to secular purposes without' distinction of creed, 
and^now over aJl Bengal without reference to any limit of place. 
This wide discretion has never been claimed for the ruling power 
as such, and was used in this case by Government in the assumed 
'capacity of mutaicdlli or manager of the trust.” 

Uuhamiuad Amlnpur. —A large estate in the Serampore 
subdivision consisting of about 350 mauzfis. Its area is 61,807 
acres and its rent-roll is Us. 1,87,743, the land revenue being, 
Es. 80,112. The .estate is so called afbr Muhammad Aminpur, a 
small village is the Kalna subdivision of Burdwin. Tradition 
relates that this village was founded by dfte Muhammad Amin, an 
amin under Shah Shuja. After his death, the village, having 
fallen into arrears of revenue, was acquired by the ancestor of the 
Shaoraphuli and Bansberia zamindars, who gave the name 
Muhammad Aminpur to the estate which ho owned. This estate 
had been formed before 1728, the year of the laud revenue settlement 
of Nawab Shuja-ud-din, and, on partition, passed into the hands of 
the Sheoraphuli Eaj. During the time of Raja Puma Chandra, 
the estate was sold and purchased by the Eaja of Dighapatia and 
by one Lakshmi Prasad, whose share was subsequently bought by 
Maharaja Sir Jotindra Mohan Tagore, His son and heir, 
Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore, is now in possession of the 
greater part of the estate, and the remainder is held by he Raja 
of Dighapatia. The history of this estate under the Mughal rule 
and during the early administration of the British will bo found 
in the chapter dealing with Land Revenue Administration. „ 
Kalikul —A village in thana Harip&l of the Serampore sub. 
division. There is a station here on the Tarakeswar branch of the 
East Indian Railway, and the village is also connected with the 
Haripal thana by a short road, 4 miles long. Formerly it was a 
place of some importance, being shown in Rennell’s Atlas, plate 
VII, as NaUycure with the flag mark of a police station and as the 
junction of several roads. ' 

NayaBaTai {Naya, new and mdi, inn).—A village in thana 
Dalagarh of the Hooghly subdivision. It is situated at the out¬ 
fall of the Magra Khal into the Hooghly river, and is about 2 
miles north of TribenI on the Guptipara road, which is here 
oaiy^^d over the Magra Khal by a suspension bridge. It was a 
place of considerable importance in old days, as the Magra Khil 
formed the main channel of the Damodor, and the line of traffic 
to Burdwan lay through ^^ayasarai. The old road to Nadi4 and 
Murahidabid also passed through it; and mention is made of 
Nawal^Siraj-ud-daula halting here on the 19th January 1757 
when he was marching up to recover Hooghly, and of Olive’s 
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arrival on the I3th June «« route to Plassey.* Stavorinus visited 
the “channel of Niasserai” on 27th January 17*70 and described 
the country as “pleasant plains of arable and pasture land, inter¬ 
mixed with groves of cocoanut, sttri, mango and other trees. The 
sugarcane was likewise cultivated in many plaei s and flourished 
luxuriantly.!” 

Pandua.— A large village in the Hooghly subdivision, situated 
in 25° 5' N. and 88° 17'E. It is 14 miles north-west of 
Hooghly town (Keota) by the Grand Trunk Eoad, which passes 
through it, and can be easily reached from Hooghly in an hour by 
the East Indian Eailway, which has a station here; it is further 
connected with Kalna in Burdwan district by a pucku road vid 
Inchura. The village is the headquarters of a police thana and 
of an Union Committee; and it contains a post oflSce, a sub¬ 
registry ofBce, and a Pubho Works Department bungalow about 
a mile off from the railway station. It is the chief centre of the 
Sunni Musalmaus in the district, and is inhabited by many 
Ashraf or respectable families, including a number of diwddUrs, 
i. e., holders of land granted in reward for service. In the early 
British period, when Kdzis used to be appointed for assisting in 
the administration of justice, a considerable number were re¬ 
cruited from Pandua; the post of KSsi-ut-Kazzat or Chief Kazi 
Was hereditary for some time in a Pandua family. Latterly some 
of them have been appointed Deputy Magistrates, Sub-Eegistrars, 
etc. These AshrM families are said to be descended from 
Miisalman officers and soldiers who settled here in the pre- 
Mughal days. A large fair is held on the Ist Magh (middle 
of January) and another on the 1st Bais&kh (middle of April). 
The former is the more important, and is attended by about 10,000 
people, mostly Musalmans. The village is situated on a dead 
stream, the Kasai, and was formerly more populous, but it *vas 
decimated by Burdwan fever, which first appeared here in July 
1862. Within a decade the “place was ruined, 5,222 persons dying 
out of a total population of 6,961. 

From an antiquarian point of view, Pandua is one of the 
most interesting places in the district. The chief remains of anti¬ 
quity are a tower, two mosques, a tomb, and two tanks. The 
most noticeable of these remains is the tower, which, stands* abouf 
a hundred yards east of the fourth furlong of the 42n(f mil% 
of the Grand Trunk Koad. It is round and has five storeys, each 
Inppantng in diameter from 60 feet at theabase^fo 15 feet at the top. 

-----(----— 

• Sengul w t756-57f Hill, II, 110,175; III, 65. 

t Traieii, I, P- MS- 
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The oater faoe is ornainented with oonvez fluting, and the inside 
walls ,are ecamefled. In the centre of the building is a oircolor 
staircase leading to the top, and at the base of each storey is a 
doorway leading to a narrew terrace running all round the 
building. The total height of the tower, including the piunacle, 
used to be 126 feet, but the topmost portion fell down in the 
earthquake of 1886. In 1907 the tower was repaired at the cost 
of Goverument, the fifth storey (about 20 feet high) with a dome 
and pinnacle beingo rebuilt. The tower is now 127 feet high 
and has been repkstered aud whitewashed. The loophoL-s in the 
outer wall having been cleared, and the inside staircase rebuilt, 
the ascent to the top is easy. 

The object with which the tower was built is not clear. 
Popularly, it is believed to be a mwtzzin tower, from the top of 
which the faithful were called to prayer; and according to 
Musalman traditions it was erected by Shah Sufi-ud-din after 
he gained a victory over the local Hindu chief. No insoiip- 
tiou, however, has been found in the tower itself. Tall towers 
of a similar kind are found in various parts of India, e.g., the 
Firoza Minar in Gaur, which is also five-storeyed and has 
a base diameter of about 20 feet and a height of about 90 
feet, and the ruined tower at Minasarai, on the west bank of the 
Mahananda opposite old Malda, which has nearly the same base- 
meut diameter and the same height.* The Kutb Mindr of Delhi, 
with a basement diameter of 47J feet and a height (excluding the 
capital) of 238 feet, is still better known.t In these towers the 
ratio between the diameter and the height is about 1 to 4i ; while 
in the Pandua tower the height is reduced to less thaa half, 
making the ratio about 1 to 2^^. In spite of this diflerence, it 
may be conjectured that they are of the same character. Aooord* 
ing* to some, they are imitations of Hindu Jaya-stamhha» or 
victory-pillars, a theory suggested by the local traditions. 

About 175 feet west of the tower stands a ruined mosque, 
which was in much better preservation 30 years ago. It is a 
long structure, rather low in height inside. The roof, now more 
or lees dismantled, had numerous low domes, of which 63 were 
counted by Blochmann. Its roof rested on high painted arches, 
suppcjfted byt two rows of 21 pillars, each 6 feet high. The 
pillars are of basalt, with several horisontal bands, in various 
patterns; about ha|f of them have shafts ornamented in Hindu 
fashion (noh Budj^stto, as Blochmann oonjectured) with 

--—. . t . . —.. . .— 

^ * Arehaologieal Suntf India, Tol. XV, pp. 69, 79. 

t A, 8. E. Vol., I, p. 896. 
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garlands and pendant lieUs. The mosqne walls and aiohes 
are made of small light-red brioks. The innet western w^U is 
diversified with several low niches. The niohes have quatrefoil 
arches and are finely ornamented on the sides with treUised 
net-work, with diamond patterns below the arches and 
with a rosette on each side above them. In the north-west 
comer of the mosque is a high platform of solid masonry with a 
small room on top, which is said to have served Shah Sufi as a 
'Chilldh-khanah, f.e., a room used by hermits for 4 40 days' ‘retreat’. 
A few unfinished oblong pillars of black basalt he about. ' No 
inscription has bei-n found in the mosque. From its low height, 
thin bricks, numerous domes, and Hindu ornamentation, the 
mosque appears architecturally to belong to the early Pathan 
period.* The bisalt slates wore probably brought from the 
Eajmahal Hills by water. The ruins have now been cleared by 
Government, but no restoration has been attempted. 

South of the tower, on the opposite side of the Grand Trunk 
Boad, is the dsidnah or tomb of Shsh Sufi-ud-din, a small white¬ 
washed structure, which is kept in repair by subscriptioDs raised by 
the Muhammadans. It has no inscription. Several fairs ere held 
near the duld/iah, to which many people come and present offerings 
in the hope that their desires wdll be fulfilled. 

West of this tomb is another ruined mosque. Its walls are 
ornamented with patterns, partly Hindu and partly Muham¬ 
madan. On the outside are three basalt tablets having Arabic 
insojiptions in large Tughra characters; they consist of verses 
from the KorSn with blessings on the Prophet. Inside, on the 
central tablet high above the ground, is another Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion. It records the election of the mosque by Ulugh Majlis-i- 
Aiam in the reign of Yusuf Shah, dated 882H. (1477 A. I).).* 
The characters of this inscription, though in Tughra, differ frdtp 
the earlier inscriptions of Tribeni in having many round strokes, 
which bring them nearer to* the Nastalik characters of Akbar^ 
time. There is a short inscription in this mosque stating, curious¬ 
ly enough, that it was repaired by a Hindu named Lil EunwSr 
Nath in 1177H. (1763 A.D.). This shows that the dargdh was 
venerated not only by Musalm&ns, but also by Hindus. 

South of the tomb is a fine tank oaUod Rmsah poklxtr. Anqjl}er 
large and deep tank in the north of Pandui is dedicated to the 
aaiul, and is called Pir pokhar. A large q^igator Kves in it, 
which, when called by the fakir in fihor^ with the words 
‘ Kafer Khan Miyan’ or simply ‘Miyan’,ooomes to the bank for 

* M. H. Chakravarti, Pre-M»shal Mugntt cf Btrgal, J. A. 8 . S., 191o, 
pp. 34, 26. 
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food. Hindus as well as Musalmans sacrifice fowls (o it in 
fulfilment of vo^s. There is also a modern mosque called the Kuth 
Sahib mosque. It has a Persian inscription that records its con¬ 
struction by Path Kh&n, an Afghan, in the 9th year of the 
'Emperor Muhammad Shah’s reign, i.e., 1140H. (1727-28 A.D ). 

The town is said to have been fortified by a wall and a trench, 
but little of them now remains except a bdiidh to the north. 
Various legends are told about the Musalman occupation of the 
place. The version given by Blochmann is quoted below with 
his remarks: - Six hundred years ago, when the Panduah 
Eajah reigned ov('r the district, Shah Safiuddin lived at Panduah. 
The Eajah was a powerful man, and resided at Mahanath, a 
village not far from Panduah. Shah Safi was a man of illustrious 
descent. His father, Barkhurdar, was a noble of the Court of 
Delhi, and had married a sister of the Emperor Firuz Shah. 
Once a feast was given in Panduah to celebrate the circumcision 
of a boy, and a cow had been killed on the occasion. This 
sacrilege was reported to the Panduah Eajah, who had the child 
killed. Safi then went to Delhi, complained to his uncle, the 
Emperor, and asked him to give him a sufficient number of troops 
to punish the Eajah. His request was granted ; but as the 
expedition was a religious war, Safi before setting out for Bengal, 
went to Panipat-Karr.al to ask the blessing of Bu Ali Qalandar, 
a renowned saint. The blessing was not withheld, and the saint 
assured Safi that he hud received the glad tidings of victory from 
Heaven. » 

“ Safi now moved to Panduah. In his army there were also 
two other men of renown, Zafar Khan-i-Ghazi, whose shrine is at 
Tribeni, north of Hugli, and Bahram Saqqa, who had imposed 
upon himself the task of serving as Bhishti (saggd) in a war 
against infidels. His shrine is at Burdwan. But it was a difiloult 
matter to crush the power of the Eajah ; for near his residence at 
!{^hanath he had a tank, the waters of which possessed mira¬ 
culous powers; and whenever a Hindu had been killed, the 
Fanduah E&jah threw the4ead body into the tank, (and life and 
health were immediately restored. Safi soon saw that his efforts 
would be fruitless, unless the restorative power of the tank was 
first broketf. This was at last accomplished by some fagin who 
had attached themselves to his expedition. They killed a cow, 
and managed tOf throw the liver into the tank, when all at once 
the Devs, upon whqpe pfesence the virtue of the water depended, 
went away. The E&jah was now easily defeated, and his power 
oompWtely broken. The old temple in Panduah was also 
.destroyed, and the present mosque was built with its materials. 
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The large tower was used as a Manarah for the call to prayer, 
and every Hindu was driven out of the town. • 

“ Safi soon after cuntiLued his wars with the infidels, and was 
at last killed in a fight. His children buried him at Panduah^' 
and erected the vault, which, together with his mosque, still 
exists. His descendants increased so rapidly, that Pauduah soon 
became a large place. The fame also of the nobility of its 
inhabitants, who aU trace their descent to the sister of the Emperor 
Piriiz Shah, spread over the whole of Bengal. 

“This is the legend. I have not met with SJfiuddin’s name 
in any Indian history, or in the numerous biographies of 
Muhammadan saints. The story, however, contains one historical 
personage, the saint Bii Ali Qalandar of Panipat-Kamal, to 
whom, ns related above, Safi applied for blessing. This apparently 
most unimportant item furnishes the clue to the whole legend. 
His full name is Shaikh Sharafuddin Bii Ali Qalandar. He was 
a follower of the first Indian saint, Muin-ud-din-i Chishti, whose 
tomb is at Ajmir, and wrote several religious works, from among 
which a small Masnawi, without title, has been printed. 
Bii Ali Qalandar lived at Panipat, and died there, at an advanced 
age, on the 13th Eamazan 724, or in the middle of September, 
1324 A. D. His shrine still exists in Panipat. The date of the 
death of the saint enables us to ascertain which of the three 
Emperors of Dihli that bore the name of Firiiz Shah, corresponds 
to the Firiiz Shah of the Panduah legend. Firiiz Shah I died 
in ’A. I). 1236 ; Firiiz Shah II in 1296 ; and Firuz Shah III 
reigned from 1351 to 1388 ; and thus we see that the Panduah 
legend moans Firfiz Shah II, or, according to his full name, 
jialuddin i.Khilji Firiiz Shah, whose contemporary was 
Bii Ali Qalandar. 

“We may thus safely refer the foundation of the Muhammaefitn 
settlement at Panduah to the yery end of the 13th century, or 
not quite 100 years after the conquest of Nadia and the overthrqp? 
of the Lakhmaniyah rulers of Bengal by Bakhtyar i-Khilji, a 
date with which not only the style of architecture of the Pathan 
mosque of Panduah, but also the inscriptions on Zafar’s tomb in 
Tribeni (A. fi. 713 or A. D. 1313) fully agree.*” 

In the 13th century, therefore, Pandua was a place of «tme 
importance, and, as the remains show, its importance increased* 
during the next two centuries. The auestiifn naturally arises 
how Pandua, an inland town, far fromaany riVer, and at 
some distance from Tnbeni or S&tg&on, could have attained so 


• Proc. A. S. B. 1870, pp. 123-26. 
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much importsnoe. The explanation probably lies in the hydro¬ 
graphy of tb’e trhct, which has largely changed in the last few 
centuries. The main stream of the Dtoodar flowed for some 
time in the long tortuous channel now called K&ni or the dead; 
but it seems clear that at an earlier date it had a straighter 
course. The line of this straight course is indicated by 
the depressions in this thana, including the Kas.ii below Pandua. 
We may infer that Pandua was originally connected with the 
Ilooghly by the Dimodar, which debouched somewhere near 
Nayasarai and Consequently it had good water communication. 
Later on, the Padishahi road to Satgaon appears to have passed 
through Pandua, thus fooUitating access by land, so that in the 
15th and 16th centuries Pandua was able to maintain its position, 
though the Damodar shifted its course. 

Pandua was noted in the 18th century for its paper, which 
was prized for its thinness and durability. In the 19th century 
the Magistrate of Hooghly was frequently asked by other Magis¬ 
trates for supplies of the Pandua paper; while the Hooghly 
Magistrate asked the Customs Collector of Hooghly for free 
passes to import the paper for his own use. In 1838, he reported 
that this paper was not only the best but also the cheapest. 
The trade has now died out owing to the introduction of macHne- 
made paper manufactured in Bengal or imported from Europe. 
In the early British rule Pandua was notorious for its dacoities; 
and it took a long time, and required the employment of a special 
ofiScer, to stamp them out from the locality. , 

Phurphura.—A village in thana Chanditala of the Serampore 
subdivision. It is situated not far from the left bank of the Sara- 
swati river, above 6 miles west of Serampore town. A consider¬ 
able centre of MusalrnSns, it is inhabited by many respectable 
mpiadirs or rent-free tenure-holders. They are known as Aahraf, 
and are said to be descendants of Muhammadan officers and 
sc^ldiers, who receiving free grants of lands settled here in the 
pre-Mughal days. According to tradition, a Bagdi king ruled in 
Pharphur& and was defeated in a battle with Hazrat Shah £abir 
Halibi and Hazrat Karam-ud-din, both of whom were killed. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, at Molnah (or Mull&) 
Sinjlj,, ate au'old low mosque and the tomb of Hazrat Muham- 
'mad Kabir Sahib, generally called Shah Anwar Kuli of Aleppo. 
Nothing is known ^bout this saint. Two stones near the tomb are 
pointed out as those ^Auch the saint used to kneel at the time 
of shaving; and it is said that the marks made by his knees are 
still visible. The saint is credited with having been fond of 
logking-glasses; hence pilgrims often place looking-glasses on the 
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tomb as offerings. After buying them, the pilgrims must not look 
in them on their way to the tomb, or misfortifties Vill hi^pen, 
as was the ease with one man who, it is said, fell down dead, 
because he looked at his face in the glass he had bought for the 
saint. This curious custom seems to indicate some connection with 
the birth-place of Shah Anwar, as Aleppo was formerly famous for 
its glassware. The tomb is venerated both by Hindus and 
Muhammadans. 

An inscription on black basalt in the Tughja character is fixed 
over the entrance to the Dargah. It records the erection of a 
mosque by the great Khan Ulugh Mukhlis Khan in the year 
777H. (1375 A. D.),* and is therefore assumed to belong to the 
mosque near by, which is without any inscription. It is said that 
the mosque was built, after Shah Anwar’s death, by an am¬ 
bassador, who also endowed it with lands; but, curiously enough, 
the inscription makes no mention of the saint Shah Anwar. 
Judging from the architectural details, the mosque appears to 
belong to a group of mosques which were built only within a limited 
period, viz., 865 to 925 H. (1460-1519 AD.). According to tra¬ 
dition, the mosque was built in 1001 H. by a merchant. Caught 
in a storm on the Saraswati river, his boat was about to sink, and 
he was saved miraculously on praying to the saint Anwar. In 
gratitude, he had this mosque built close to the saint's tomb.t 

Polba.— A village in the Hooghly subdivision, 8 miles north¬ 
west of Hooghly town. It contains a police station, the head- 
qu^ters of the thfina being transferred to it from Bansberia in 
1878. It is touched by a fair-weather road from Hooghly town, 
which has bridges over the Saraswati on the third mile and the 
Kutni on the fourth mile. 


Pnrsura.— A village on the right bank of the Damodar, situ¬ 
ated on the 34th mile of the Old Benares road. It was a plaoe-pf 
some importanoo in old days, being shown in EenneU’s Atlas 
plate VII (1779), as Poorsara, but is now a small straggling villa^ 
accessible only after the rains. It contains a police outpost and a 
District Board bungalow. Since the abandonment of the em¬ 
bankments on the right bank of the Damodar, about half a 
century ago,4he village lands have become more or less exposed 
to the annual floods of the river, and the road is breached moj^e^or 
less almost every year. A District Board ferry plies between 
ChampidangS and Puisura in the rains, on^ this ferry can be 
traced as far back as 1828. 


* BlocbmBnn, J. A. S. B., 1870, ^p. 291*92. 
t M. M. Ctutkiavarli, jrMfvw, J.AJ9.B., 1910, pp. 27«%,figa 
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Eajbalhat —A considerable village on the left bank of the 
Damodar in 'thaha Erishnanagar of the Serampore subdivision. 
In the early British period it was a place of importance, being 
selected in 1786 for the seat of a Commercial Residency. The 
liesideney was transferred to Haripal about 1790. “ Eajhaulhaut ” 
appears in Rennell’s Atlas as a poHoe station and the junetion 
of several roads. After the diversion of trade to the east of 
the district, the place lost its importanoe ; and it also suffered • 
during the epidemics of Burdwan fever in the seventies. A' 
weekly hat is ^till held here, at which there is a fair trade in 
riee, ete. 

Sanchitara. —An estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 23,724 acres and a rent-roll of Es. 59,074, the land revenue 
demand being Es. 47,534. The estate originally belonged to the 
zamind&rs mentioned in the article on Sarsa, but E&mdhan 
Banerji of Tehuipara mortgaged it to one Biswambhar Sil, after 
which Kshetra Nath Sil sold it for Es. 1,27,000 to Babu Bejoy 
Krishna Mukherji. The present proprietors are his grandsons, 
Babu Ras Bihari Mukherji and BiW Siva Narayan Mukherji. 
It is called after a village of the same name in the Paudua thana. 

Sarsa.—A large estate in the Serampore subdivision with an 
area of 25,170 acres, the land revenue demand being Es. 47,633 
and the rent-roll Es. 50,308. This estate, Sanchitara and 
Gangadharpur, originally formed one estate called Gangadharpur, 
which was purchased by Babu Baddi Nath Banerji of TeUnipara 
from the Burdwan Eaj. In 1850, there was a partition among 
the descendants of Baddi Nath, by which the properly was split 
up into the three estates of Sarsa, Sanchitara, and Gangadharpur. 
The present proprietors are Babus Satya Bhupal Banerji and 
Satya Kripal Banerji. 

The founder of the family was Babu Rati Kanta Banerji, who 
was a mukhlar in the Nawab’s Court at Murshidabad in 1150 B.S., 
^nd settled at Mankundu. Having helped the then Raja of 
Sheoraphuli in paying his revenue, he received some property at 
Tfelinipara as a gift from him; and this formed the nucleus of an 
estate which was further increased by his grandson, Babu Baddi 
Nath Banerji, who served in the Commissariat and there made 
a foTitune. The estate is so called after Sarsa, a small village in 
the Pandua thana. 

Satgaon.—A/tmall village on the left back of the Saraswati 
in thana Hooghly, of the Hooghly subdivision, about 4 miles 
north of the town. The Grand Trunk Road passes through the 
village, the 31st mile stone lying between it and the river: 
another road connects it with Hooghly town tid Kazidanga, the 
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site of Bandel station, and just south of the place is the Trisbighft 
station of the East Indian Eailway. At the time of Blodmjfmn’s 
visit in 1870, there were only 11 huts here, but the unevenness of 
the ground between them and the Saraswati pointed to its having 
been the site of an extensive settlement. At one place not far 
from the road the capital of a large pillar was visible, which the 
people called Padtshahi filpSi. At present a few huts may be seen 
here and there among jungle-covered mounds. On the east of the 
Ghand Trunk Eoad, a considerable area is occupied by some high 
jround strewn with broken bricks, which is locally called the Kild 
Dr fort; and further east are several tanks, one of which, known as 
Jah&ngir’s tank, is fairly large in size. A pathway along the 
river bank leads north-east to Tiibeni at the mouth of the river; 
2^ miles oft. Satgaon is the Musalman form of the Sanskrit 
word Saptagram, derived from mpta, seven, and grim, villages. 

The only remains of this famous capital that are now extant 
iie a* mosque and a few tombs near it. The portions of the 
nosque still left are the front or east wall and the back or 
west waU: even these portions are not intact, and the growth 
)f young pifial trees in the rains threatens further destruction. 
Fhe entrance in the front waU is arched (semi-circular) in 
:he latest Pathau style ; inside, there is a cresoent over the 
entrance. The back waU has three mihrabs or niches, of which 
two are large and the third one (at the north end) small. 
The walls are built of smell bricks and are ornamented 
inside and outside with arabesque work. Over the entrance is 
1 basalt slab, 4 feet by 3 feet, with an Arabic inscription 
itating the that Jama Masjid was built in the reign of Abul 
lluzaSas Nusrah Shah by Sayyid Jamal Din Husain, sou of 
SayyidFakhruddin of Amul in Eamazan 936 H. (May 1529 A.D.): 
Amnl is a town on the Caspian Sea. According to local traditiw, 
Fakhr-ud-din is said to hav^ come to Bengal with Shsh Safi of 
Pandui and Zafar Khan of Tribeni, a story primd /acieinoonsiste^t 
irith the inscribed date of the mosque. In 1908 the Public 
(^orks Department repaired the mosque, patching up the frolit 
iVaU, removing the fallen rubbish, and clearing the surround* 
,ng jungle. *The building is, however, too ruinous to ];pnder 
restoration feasible. * • 

Near the south-east angle of the mosque is an enclosure with 
:hree tombs, where Sayyid Fakhr-ud-din^his ^e and his eunuch 
ire said to be buried. The largest tomb is ornamented with 
irabesque work, and has an Arabic inscription (now illegible) at the 
aorth end. This tomb is in good preservation. The other two 
tombsi which Ee east of the first, are. smalleiand not in such a 
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good state of preaerration as Fakhr>ud-din’s. Besides the tombs, 
there .aie thr^ iosoribed slabs of basalt in the enolosuie. One 
speaks of the erection of the adjoioing mosque bj Fakhr-ud-din; 

is partlj in Arabic and partly in Persian, and was evidently 
taken from that mosque. Another (in Arabic) was fixed into the 
northern vail of the tomb enclosure, and is now kept near the 
tombs owing to the crumbling of the waU It records the 
building of a mosque by Tarbiyat Kh&u in the reign of Mahmud 
Shah in 861 H. (1457 A.D.). A third, also in Arabic, records 
the building of another mosque by Ulugh Majlis Nur, Com¬ 
mander and Vizier during the reign of Path Shah, and is dated 
892 H. (1487 A. D.). Presumbly, the two mosques referred to 
in the last two inscription a were in Satgaon, and when they fell, 
the inscriptions were removed by some pious person to this dnrgah.* 
Great antiquity is commonly ascribed to Satgaon, but this 
seems hardly justified by the known facts. The place has not 
been traced in any pro-Musalman Sanskrit works or insori^ons; 
and it is not mentioned in any of the oldest Musitlman works or 
inscriptions of Bengal. The earliest mention of it, so far as is 
known, is found on a silver coin of the Fmperor Muhammad 
bin Tughlok, dated 729H. (1329 A.D.). Before his time, the 
seat of the Government of South West Bengal was at Tribeid, 
where several inscriptions have been discovered dating from 
1298 AT). The reasons for the transfer of the headquarters to 
Sfttgaon are not known, but possibly Tribeni was found too 
Hinduistio for a Musalm&n capital; and Muhammad TugUak 
was fond of changes. From this time onwards Satgkon flourished, 
becoming the port of West Bengal and containing a mint and 
custom-house; there are numerous coins in existence with the 
mint-name S&tgaon, a sign that its trade was brisk. On the decay 
of' Sonurg&on in East Bengal, its sea-borne trade was developed, 
attaining its zenith in the first half of the 16th century; 
when the Portuguese began to visit West Bengal ;from 1535 
oWardsj, they found Sitgion a great and populous city stored 
wfth merchandise. The trading classes had settled there in large 
numbers, some of them being numerous enough to form dis- 
tinot ^endogamous sections with the name Sapta^lrimfya, e.g.^ 
ampag the E&us&ris (brass-dealers) end Subamabanika (gold- 
‘amiths). By the time of Bipra D&s (1495 A.U .) Saptagr&m had 
become so celebr^ed, that it was described in his poem as the 
home of seven sain^; al account of the place and its trade 
• _ 

•^Bana, J. A. 8. B., ApriUSro, pp. 280 - 81 , 292.94,887-98; Orawferi, 
VngA Pati ami Prtttai, VaU lU, pp. 19-21. 
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is slsO given in the poem Ohandi of Mnknnduftm Kavikankan 
{circa 1600). From desoriptions of Saptagrim given pi the 
C/v«di of Mfidhabicharya (1579 A.D.,' and the 8ha»hthi-mangal ot 
EiishnarSm (1687 A.D.), the town appears to have extended as 
far east as the bank of the Ganges, and probably inekded Tribeni. 
Its importanee in those days is also elear from the fast that 
it appears in all the old maps, such as those of Gastaldi (1561), 
De Barros {circa 1570) and Blaev (1640). Eamusio, moreover, 
referred to “ Asedegam " as “ a good port, with a wide entranee 
where there is a good and wealthy city Viontaining many 
merehants and about 10,000 hearths.” 

The decline of the city began with changes in the river 
courses. The Damodnr began to shift westwards; the river 
Saraswuti also began to silt up; and the upper reaehes of the 
Bhagirathi beeame difficult of navigation by the larger ships 
that began to visit Bengal. Hence, we findDe Barros writing 
in the Da Ada that ‘ Satgaon is a great and noble city, though 
less frequented than Chittagong on account of the port not 
being so convenient for the entrance and departure of ships.’ 
Cesare dei Federici also remarked (1575 A. D.) that Sstgaon was 
“a reasonable fair city for a city of the Moors, abounding with 

all things,” — a statement repeated by Ralph Fitch in 1587_ 

and that there‘‘the merchants gather themselves together with 
their tradebut he added that the larger ships had to stop at 
Butlor (Bator in Howrah dty), and that only small ships could 
go up to Satgaon for loading, as “upwardes the river is very 
shuUowe, and little water.” Even in his time, however, the 
sea-borne trade was still large, for he found that every year 30 to 
35 ships, both large and small, were loaded in this port “ with 
rice, cloth of Bombast of diverse sortes, Laeca, great abundance 
of sugar, mirabolans dried and preserved, long pepper, oyl^ of 
zerzeline, and many other sorts of marohandise.’’*^ 

The importance of Sat^&on as the port and headquarters ot 
Western Bengal was farther recognized by extending its nam# to* 
the Sarkar. In the Ain-i-Akbari this Sarkai- consisted of 63 
H.ahdls with a revenue of 16,724,724 dams (Es. 4,18,118). Makdi 
S&tgaon itdtlf comprised the city (Arsha) and a portion of its 
suburbs lying on the west bank of the river (T&w&U). The'^^r 
part of the suburbs, whioh had been out off from the remaindv 
by the river channel shifting and now lay oil the east bank, were 
formed into a s^orate mahdl called Savel^-shahr ^now oonajrted 

. .. . . . . . .. -o—------ 

* C{. alio Tki ytgagt to th» Bait India, John Hoyghen van hiaiehotoa, 
ItSS, tiansL, pp. M-7, chap, 16. ‘ 
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into Halisahai of the 24-Fsrgan8B). Taking all three together, 
the citj' and its eahnrbs were asBeescd to a total revenue (d 737,220 
dims (Bs. 18,430-8). In addition to this, ouetom duties and other 
taxes were levied, the port dues {bandarban) sod oostom duties 
levied on booths (mandari) being roughly totalled at 1,200,000 
dims (Es. 30,000). 

SatgaoQ was connected with the capital by a Fadshahi road, 
which on the conquest of Orissa was e.'stended to Mandaran, and 
is mentioned several times in the early annals of Akbar. D&ud 
Ehan in his first War against Akbar fied from Tanda to Satgaon, 
and thence to Orissa. Muhammad Kuli Kh&n pursued him to 
Satgaon, from which he invaded Jessore. Next Todnr Mai 
followed the same route when marching to Mandaran. When 
Munim Ehan died, Daud came by this road from Orissa and retook 
Tanda. Ehan Jah^, after Daud’s defeat and death at Agmahal, 
moved to Tanda and thence to Satgaon, -where ho defeated the 
remnant of the Afghan army and drove them back to Orissa. 
It was here, too, that Daud’s mother came to him as a suppliant. 
Sitgaon also appears in the account of the great military revolt, 
being taken by and retaken from the rebels. 

About 1570, the Fortuguese removed their factories to 
Booghly, and the latter town rapidly superseded S&tg&on as a 
trading centre, so much so, that by the time Balph Fitch -visited 
this district (1587), and the Ain was compiled (circa 1590-92), 
Hooghly had come to be recognized as the chief port of South- 
West Bengal. S&tgaon, being more and more deserted by mer¬ 
chants, lost its sea-borne trade, but its inland trade lingered on for 
several years longer, as we find the English factors at Fatna writ¬ 
ing in 1620 about “ quilts of Sutgonge,” plain or wrought with 
yellow silk, being available for purchase in Fatna.* 

.When Hooghly was captured by the forces of the Bengal 
N’awib in 1632, all the public o^oes, including the eustom- 
louse, were removed to that place—the mint at SatgSon had 
ilready ceased to work towards the end of Akbor’s reign. After 
his,* the town rapidly declined and soon fell into ruin ; but 
ts fame still survived in several later accounts, written in 
snoranpe of the actual facts, e.g., De Laet (1631), F^er Hey- 
[eyn,(ifi52). Admiral Warwick (1667) and Thevenot (1668). 

error may perhaps be explained by the fact that Satg&on 
was sometimes confuted with Hooghly, e.g., Marshall wrote about 
1676 that “ gieat part of \he Towne (Hooghly) was formerly 
sailed 8at8igam(”t According to the Eevd. J. Long “ the old 

ifJlnfUii TaetorUein India, 1S18‘21, Foateiv pp. iSS, 206, 

t Haitt and ahtrfalient, p. 6, to, Bowroy, p. 167, note 8, 
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Dutch residents at Hooghly had their country, seats at Satgan, 
and were in the hahit of walking from Chinsura in the mMdle of 
the day to it and returning after dinner . . . The people of 
Satgan were famed for wit, and often contended for the palniof 
wit with the inhabitants of Mahmud Shah in the neighbourhood.’ 

Finally, with the ruin ef the city, its name disappeared from 
tlie revenue accounts of Murshid Kuli Elh&n, the name Arsha 
alone being used for the pargana and for a small zamindari 
belonging to Eaghudev, which after 1741*wrip annexed to the 
Burdwan zamindari. Sstgaon is-not shown in any mnps subse¬ 
quent to 1650 A. D., but in the 18th century and the first half 
of the 19th century, again came into prominence owing -to its 
paper manufacture. Considerable quantities of paper were ex¬ 
ported to Hooghly town and to other districts of Bengal ; but the 
industry declined owing to the introduction of paper manufacture 
in jails, and was killed by the import of the cheaper machine- 
made article. 

Serampore {Srirdmpur, Srirta’s town).—Headquarters of 
the subdivision of the same name situated in 22° 45' N. and 
88° 21' E. It lies on the right bank of the Hooghly river, mid¬ 
way between the towns of Hooghly and Howrah (12 miles from 
each). The branch Grand Trunk Eoad connects it with Howrah, 
and the Hooglily river with that town and Calcutta. Heavy 
goods are conveyed to and from the metropolis in big boats or 
barges towtd by steam launches, and passengers in pansw (small 
barges) or the EalnA steamers of the Calcutta Steam Navigation 
Company. The town is also well served by rail. The East 
Indian Enilway touches it and its suburbs at four stations, 
Eonnagar, Eishra, Serampore and SheoraphuE; Serampore is a 
station at which all trains atop except the Bombay and Puiyab 
mails. It can also be reached by the Eastern Bengal State 
Eailway (on the other side ,of the Hooghly', on which there are 
three stations (Ehardah, TitSgarh and Barraokpore) at distanfea 
of half a mile to a mile and half from the river. There are 
pubEc ferries at six places, viz., (1) from Ch5tra to Barraokpore, 
(2) Serampore to Barraokpore, (3) Ballabhpur to Titfigarh, (4) 
Mahesh to^itagarh, (5) Eishra lo Khardah, and^(6) Konnagar 
to Panihati. . . . * 

The munioipaEty, which was constituted in 1866, is divideef 
into four wards, viz., proceeding from jorth tb south, (I) Oh&tra, 
(II) Serampore, (HI) Mshesh and EiB;b&,*and (W) Konnagar. 
It has nearly doubled its population within 30 years, the numbers 
being 24,440 in 1872, 44,451 in 1901 and 49,694 in 19M. This 
inorease is largely due to the influx of immigrants, chiefly males. 
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The large numhsT of millB and other iudnstiial oonoems, the 
aoaroit;^ of local labour, and faeilities of oommunioation have 
attracted inunigiants from up-oouutiy on a considerable scale, 
■wltb the result that parts of the town have become overcrowded. 
Malarial fever is endemic, and cholera breaks out at times. 
A supply of good drinking water for the battw and the area 
farthest away from the river, and an improved system of drainage 
are at present the^ crying needs of the town. A water-works 
scheme has been, sanctioned and some progress has been made 
with a drainage scheme. The tracts worst drained are Ward 
No. Ill and those ports lying west of the Qrand Trunk Road, 
where the drainage is obstructed by the East Indian Railway 
line. 

Chatra and Nabagram in the northernmost ward axe more or 
less suburbs of Serampore proper. This ward lies, for the most 
part, between a road running along or near the river bank and 
the branch Ghand Trunk Road, which meets the Girand Trunk 
Road at Glhireti. Chatra is a fairly old village, being shown as 
“Chatterah” in Rennell’s Atlas, plate XIX (1781). It is 
inhabited by many Barendra Brahmans, and has a number of 
small shops on the river road. 

South-east of Chatra, from which it is separated by a large 
khdl or creek, is Serampore, the most important ward of the muni¬ 
cipality. It is divisible into three sections, the northern, central 
and southern. The northern section is largely inhabited by 
Bixendra Brahmans and contains the residenoes of the B&rencfra 
Gos&in family. It is separated from the central section by another 
khAl, which falls into the river and is crossed by a small bridge. 

The central section, which is the longest, the most thickly po¬ 
pulated and the most important, contains the public offices. 
The old house of the Danish Governor with its large compound 
is utilized for the subdivisional orimiaal courts and revenue offices. 
The building is two-storeyed, the upper storey serving as aninspeo- 
tiop bungalow. Opposite the courts is the residence of the Sub- 
divisional Officer, a two-storeyed house of modem date, and to 
the left of this are the Civil Courts. Serveral oth®, buildings 
ue oliMered together in the neighbourhood of the Criminal Courts, 
fiz ,‘t{ie old Danish Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the sub- 
registry office and the post office. A little distanoe off is the 
sub-jail (formerly the DaaiBh court-house and jail) with the date 
18A5 over the entxtboe , gate. Near the railway station is the 
Mission wmetery containing the tombs of Corey, Marshman and 
Ward; luid near the courts is the Dsnnh ometexy. The 
Btzand Road r^ alc^ the river bank for about a mile. Most 
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i the hig houses in the town lie along this road, part of which 
s well-shaded with trees. • “ 

Serampore is one of the most interesting towns in Bengal, 
ceoanse its histo]^ is that of the attempt of the Danes to found a- 
jolonial empire, and later of English missionaries to establid 
the Christian religion in Bengal. The history of the Danes has 
[dready been given in Chapter III, end it will be sufficient to 
state here that when Serampore (Frederkisnagore) was ceded to the 
English by the treaty of 1846, the town had t^e following public 
buildings, (1) the Government House, (2) the Secretary s house 
and offices, (3) the court-house with the jaU. annexed, (4) the 
Church, (5) the bazar with godowns and (6) two small brick-built 
guard-houses on the river bank. The town was 60 bighas in 
area; and attached to it were the mahils of Serampore, Akna 
and Pi3rapur, for which the Danes paid to the zamindAr of 
SheoraphuU on annual rent of »iceaB,&. 1,601.* This estate is 
now known as the PiSrSpur estate of the Serampore KhS» 
Mahals. 

As regards the Serampore missionaries, Carey, Marshman, 
Ward and their fellow-workers and successors, it will perhaps be 
sufficient to refer the reader to the account given in Chapter V 
and to quote the words of Mr. J. C. Marshman—“ A feeling 
of solemnity pervades the mind in contemplating the spot 
where the first Missionary press was established; the first version 
of the Scriptures in the languages of this Presidency, and the 
fiigt tract in the language of Bengal, was printed, and the first 
vernacular school opened; the first converted Hindu baptized, 
and the first steam engine ever seen in India set up, in order to 
manufacture paper for the printing of the sacred Scriptures 

. . Their remains now repose in the same hallowed ground 
in the Mission cemete]^ at Serampore, together with thos9 of 
their highly gifted and afieotionate associate, Mr. Maek.”t 

The following is a brief account of the principal buildings, 
beginning vdth the three Christian churches. The oldest is Ihe* 
Homan Catholic Church, which was built in 1776 with the help of 
contributions given by the rich Barotto family of Calcutta. It 
replaced ssAapel (built in 1764), which was found too small for the 
congregation and was therefore pulled down. IThe Pr^estafit 
church, which has a lofty steeple surmounted by a globe and crosi^ 
was formerly the Danish Church dedicated to St, Olal. The gate¬ 
way bears the monogram of FtederiA Yl^of Denmark; and the 

• Article II of the Treat;, Tojabee’e Skriol, f. 168. 

t Notes 00 the Bight Bank of the Hooghly, Oakmtta Sttim, Vol. (T, pp, 600, 
602. 
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altar or oomraunion table is at the vest end. It vas built by 
public subscriptians obtained through the exertions of Colonel Bie, 
and Was completed in 1805 at an expense of Es. 18,500. Of this 
pum, Rs 1,000 was contributed by the Marquis of Wellesley, 
who is said to have remarked at the time that nothing was 
wanting to the Barrackpore Pork but the distant view of a steeple. 
Mr. Marshman writing in 1845 stated:—“No service has ever 
been performed in it by a Danish clergyman in consequence 
of the capture of the town by the English soon after its erection, 
and the small .body of Danes resident in it subsequently to the 
restoration of the town. The service has been gratuitously 
conducted by the Serampore Missionaries, and their colleague 
Mr. Mack, during tho long period of thirty-seven years. The 
only property belonging to the Church consists of a pair of large 
silver candlesticks presented in 1803 by Mrs. Schow.”* The 
third church is the Mission Chapel, purchased by Dr. Carey and 
his colleagues in 1800, in which they and Mr. Mack preached for 
45 years. 

One of the most interesting memorials of these Miamonaries is 
tho College, which they founded in 1818. The building has 
been described as follows by Mr. J. C Marshman, c s.i., a son of 
Dr. Marshman The centre building intended for the public 
rooms was 130 feet in length and 120 in depth. The hall on the 
ground floor, supported on arches, and terminated at the south 
by a bow, was 95 feet in length, 66 in breadth, and 20 in height. 
It was originally intended for the library, but is now ocoup^d 
by the classes. The hall above, of the same dimensions and 
26 feet in height, was supported by two rows of Ionic columns; 
it was intended for the annual examinations. Of the twelve 
side rooms above and below, eight were of spacious dimensions, 
27»feet by 35. The portico, which fronted th^ river, was 
composed of four columns, more than 4 feet in diameter at the 
base. The stairoase room was 90 «feet in length, 27 in width 
an£ 47 in height, with two staircases of cast-iron, of large size 
and elegant form, piepared at Birmingham. The spnoious 
grounds were surrounded with an iron railing, and the front 
entrance was adorned with a noble gate likew^n^ cast at 
Birmij^ham.”, The College contains the library and several 
jelioS of the Serampore missionaries, such as the pulpit from 
which they preached, their chairs, Carey’s crutches, tranda- 
tions from the Bible a«d the royal charter of the College 
granted by the King* of Jlenmaxk in 1827. One picture in this 

* Notw^n the B’ght Benk o{ the Hooghly, CalatUa Smea, Vol, IV, p. BOt, 
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building was long believed to be a portrait of Madame Gfrand 
(later Frinoesa Talleyrand) by 2ioffany, but it is really a 
picture of Prinee-s Augusts, sister of Frederick V of Denmark. 
Adjoining the college is the house in which Dr. Carey lived.for 
many years and died. * 

Not far ofi, in the premises of the Howrah waterworks, are 
two building! known as “Aldeen House” and the Pagoda. 

The former, which is now used as a residence by the 
engineers attached to the waterworks, wa»»once the property 
and favourite retreat of the Eevd. David Bfown, as related in 
Chapter Y; it has been suggested that the house was built by 
some Muhammadans during the period of Mughal rule and that 
it was used for the purposes of religion (Din). The latter was 
formerly a temple of EadhabaUahh, which was purchased by 
Mr. Brown after it had been abmdoned and the image 
removed owing to the encroachment of the river. “In this 
cool old Pagoda Henry Martyn, on one of his earliest visits 
to “Aldeen” after his arrival as a chaplain in 1806, found an 
appropriate residence. Under the vaulted roof of the shrine a 
place of prayer and praise was fitted up with an organ, so that, 
as he wrote, ‘ the place where once devils were worshipped has now 
become a Christian oratory.’ . . As years went by, the temple 
thus consecrated as a Christian oratory became degraded in other 
hands. The brand “ Pagoda Distillery ” for a time came to be 
known as marking the rum manufactured there. The visits of 
so* many Christian pilgrims to the spot, and above all the desire 
expressed by Lord Lawrence when Governor-General to visit 
it, led the wealthy Hindu family who own the Pagoda to 
leave it at last as a simple ruin.”* It has lately been restored 
by Government and a memorial tablet placed on it. 

Near the railway station is the Mission Cemetery oontaiiting 
the graves of Carey and his family, the vault of the Marshmana 
and the graves of Ward and Maek, ‘thebeloved associate.’ 

“No burying ground in India is consecrated with four sHch 
tombs.” The Danish cemetery contains tombs dating baflkto 
1781, among which may be mentioned those of Colonel Krefting, 
the DaniSSChief and Director, who died in 1828 after 4^ years’ 
service in India, of Hohlenbergh, another Danish Gevjrnor 
(1833), and of General Mainwaring, author of a dictionary of tkA 
Lepoha language, who died at Serampore in ^893. , 

Near the Howrah waterworks the r^r ^^es ^bCnd towards BaiUbh- 
the south-west, and brings Ballabhpur wto view. This quarter of ?"• 


• 0 . Smith, C.1.1., U.D., Life of William Caray. 
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Serampoie is semi-uTbai) in ohsiaoter and is known ohieflj for its 
temple, of B&^hft&dlabh and Bath.-J&tT&. The following legend 
is told about the origin of the idol and temple. “About 
ei^ht generations ego, Budru Pandit, who was related to a family 
of distinction at Chatra, a mile to the west of Serampore, forsook 
the family mansion and retired to Ballabhpur, which was then a 
forest, where he began a series of religious austerities. The gods 
are never indifferent to such acts of devoUduess, and Bsdh&boUabh 
himself is said to have appeared to him in the form of a religious 
mendicant, and ^ven him inslruotions to proceed to Gaur, the 
O'lpital of Bengal, and obtain a dab or stone which adorned the 
doorway of the Viceroy’s private room, and construct an imago 
out of it. He proceeded to that city and found that the Prime 
Minister and favourite of the Viceroy was a devoted Hindu. To 
him he announced the revelation he had received, and was assured 
that no effort should be spared to obey the commands of the God. 

“ Soon after, the stone began to emit drops of water and, by 
a singular coincidence, the Viceroy himself happened to pass by 
at the time. The minister pointed out the circumstance, and 
asserted that the drops thus distilled were the tears of the stone, 
and that no time should be lost in delivering the palace from so 
inauspicious an omen, by the removal of this object. Permission 
was immediately given to this effect, and Budru was blessed 
with the gratification of his wishes. But he was greatly per¬ 
plexed about the moans of removing this treasure, when the God 
agaiu appeared, and directed him to return forthwith to Ballahh- 
pur, and there await in patience the arrival of the stone. Soon 
after he had reached his village, it was miraouloudy conveyed 
to the river side, and floated down the stream of its own accord 
to the landing stairs at Ballabhpur, where the devotee was in the 
habit of bathing. 

“ Budru set to work immediately on the stone, and by the 
,sid of the sculptor obtained an image, which is celebrated for its 
betmty. The mysterious origin of the image soon attracted 
worshippers, and the proprietor was enabled, from their gifts, to 
oonstfuct the temple. In process of time, the enoroaohmeuts of 
t^e nv^r brought the tomple within 300 feet of th^rfige of the 
wateTt^ud it bi^me necessary to seek some other abode for the 
Sod, because no Br&hman is allowed to receive a professiocal gift 
or meal within that (jhstanoe of tiie sacred stream. The forsaken 
temifie was ea1|aequen^y pScohased by the Beverend David Brown, 
and the image was removed to anothm spot, a quarter of a mile 
inUnd, ^eTe a temple was built at the expense of the wealthy 
fatmlyof thelCallikaof Oaloatta, 





m 

“ tHie Bplmdonr of B&dhsbslIaUi’B establiahijent m, however, 
yl mote recent origin than the celebrity of the image. ,EajS 
S^abnUgsen of Calcutta, the Munsbi of CUve, and the firat native 
»ho rose to wealth and diatinction after the birth of the BritiaJ^ 
smpire in India, took a great fancy to this god. "When he was 
Balled to perform the funerd obsequies of his mother, he employed 
the great inflnence he enjoyed in the oonntiy, to convey to his 
own residence in the metropolis the three images to which 
Agradwip, Chardah and Ballabhpur owe their distinction. They 
were carried down to the river on a stage, on Ihe shoulders of 
Brahmans - for it would be an act of sacrilege for any but the 
twice- bom to touch an image inhabited by the spirit of the Gods— 
and were conveyed from the gh4t in Calcutta to the Raja’s 
residence on the same sacerdotal shoulders. Scon after, he 
dismissed two of the images, but retained that of Radhaballabh 
for a twelvemonth, and exhibited a strong indisposition to part 
with it ■ He offered large sums of money to the priests—accor^ng 
to popular report, to the extent of Es. 10,000 or Rs. 12,000—for 
permission to keep it; but they refused to part with the heirloom 
of their family. They importuned him for its restoration, time 
after time, but without success. An appeal to the courts of law 
would at once have secured its return, but such a proceeding 
would have reflected dishonour on them throughout the country. 
At length, they threatened the R&j& and bis family with a 
more fearful calamity than a law suit in the Supreme Court,—: 
with the curse of the Brahmans. These menaces are said to have 
reached the R&ja’s wife, who besought him to send away 
an image which was likely to prove so inauspiciouB to the family, 
and he was persuaded to relinquish it. At the same time, he 
gave the most substantial proofs of his generosity to its 
proprietors by endowing them with the village of Ballabhpur, 
which is supposed to yiel^ them an annual income of aWt 
Rs. 800 a year. The patronage of so distinguished a character, 
as R&js Nubukissen t^ded greatly to increase the popularity 
6f the shrine, and it is now one of the most wealthy in this 
part of the country.”* ^ 

Former!^ the image of Jagannith, which is enshrined 
Vsbesh, a mile south, used to be brought to “ Visit ” t&si 
Badhftballabh at BallaUrpar during the oar festival; but owin^ 
to disputes between the priests of the two temples, another 
image of Jagonn&th was set up at Baliabhpnr. • 

In this wud the Birendra BrShmahs, with the Qosftins at 
their head, and the Tintis or weaver past e, are prominent. T he 
a Calniim Vol, IT, pp. 49S.4 
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latter area quiet hardworking class, whose fine oloths, known 
as Fafftsdfing& ofoths, still hold their own in the markets of 
Catoutta and Howrah ; they nse an improved loom known as the 
Serampore loom. A Government institution for the training of 
weavers has recently been established here. During the period of 
British rule two families of this locality have come to the front, 
viz., the Days and the Gosains. The Deys belong to the Teli caste, 
originally a caste of oilmen, but: now mostly of traders. They 
obtained their wealth chiefiy by establishing a private sub-mono¬ 
poly of salt in tlfe days when the general monopoly was held by 
the East India Company, and then acquired landed property by 
taking up mortgages and by purchase. Their dispute with 
the Sheorkphuli Eaj about the bathing of Jagannkth at Mahesh 
during the Sn&n-jatr& has been already described in the ocoount 
of Baidyab&ti in the article on Sheoraphuli. 

The Gosains or Goswamis, the leading family in the town, trace 
back their descent to Dharadhar, son of Chandar, who was one of 
the five Brahmans said to have been brought by the king Adisur 
from Eanauj. The original seat of the family was at Fatuli, 
an old place on the right bank of the river Bhagirathl above 
Katwa in the Burdwan district, which was also the original home 
of the founders of the Bansberia and Sheoraphuli Eaj. 
Lakshman Chakravarti married into the Gosain family of Santipur 
in Nadia, an influential family descended from the great scholar 
Adwoita, the colleague of Chaitanya. Lakshman’s son Bam- 
govinda succeeded to the zamindari and other properties of his 
maternal uncle and assumed his title of Gosain. It is said that 
one day, his boat having upset, he had to swim ashore to Seram- 
pore and, attracted by the place, settled here permanently. Not 
improbably he was also attracted by the foot that the younger 
branch of the Fktuli zamindars .resided at Sheoraphuli. He got 
grants of lands from the Sheoraphuli Bkj, and the Bkjk of 
Bishnupur appointed him sebiit of three idols, Badh&mohan, 
*B^hik& and Gop&l, which he had endowed with rent-free lands; 
theft idols are now the family idols of the Goe&ins. B&mgovinda 
was t^us the founder of the Serampore family. 

Rifligovinda’s youngest son, Harinftrayan, becam^TWttxSa of 
OusU)ifls undef the Danish East India Company. At that time 
(1773-83) the trade of Serampore was at its zenith, and Haii- 
n&rayan amassed a large fortune. His younger son Baghurfim 
was “ banian ”«to th% grAt firm of Mr. John Palmer, styled 
“ the Fiiuoe of Merchants.'’ The firm failed in 1832, involving 
tuanir penohs in min, but it is said that Palmer gave a timely 
hidt to Bagbnr&m, who was thus able to realize his seourities. 
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Raghur&m also traded largely on hia own aoc^nntj both before 
and after the failure of Pahner and Co., and was a.large 
shareholder in the Union Bank, an Indian bank started by the 
late Dw&rkan&th Tagore. This bank also failed, but before 
suspended payment Baghuram had sold his shares. He thus saved 
himself from the misfortune which befell DwSrkanSth Tagore, 

Ohh&tu and Lala Babus, and other prominent persons of Caloutta. 
Baghuram purchased extensive zamlcd&ris and acquired such 
wealth, that when the Danish King offered t® sell Serampore to 
the English in 1845, he offered to buy it for twelve lakhs of 
rapees; but this was not allowed by the English Government. 

He died a millionaire, and was the real architect of the present 
fortunes of the Qosain family. 

Baghuram’s two surviving sons, Ganga Fras&d and Gopi 
Krishna, inherited the property. Gopi Krishna was a pious and 
orthodox Hindu, who travelled much on pilgrimage, and endowed 
the family gods with lands yielding a net income of Bs. 14,000. 

This amount is still spent on the worship of the gods and 
on charitable purposes. Gangi Prasad had one son. Hem Chandra, 
who died in 1907, leaving four daughters, who inherited his 
large property under a will. Gopi Krishna had five sons, of 
whom three are now living, Kisori Lai, Bajendia Lai and 
Badhika Lai. The Hon'ble Eai Kisori Lai Goswami Bahadur is 
the head of this younger branch. He is a Vakil of the High 
Court, was Chairman of the Serampore Municipality, and is 
nowk (1911) a member of the Executive Council of Bengal. 

During his lime the landed property has been considerably 
developed, especially the zamindari at Kankin8ra in the 24- 
Parganas, by the opening of jute mills.* 

South of Ballabhpur along the river bank is Mahesh, and still Msheifc. 
further south is Eishra. Mahesh is famous for its temple of Jagan- 
nath, and for the annual festivals of Snan-jatra (bathing festival), 
Eath-jatra (oar festival) and Ulta-rath (the return festival), which 
attract immense crowds to the town: in fact, the Bath-jatra or 
Mahesh is the largest festival of its kind in India outside Pu?i. 

The following legend is told about this shrine. An asoeti^of 
Afstiaab naSM Dhrubanands Brahmachari went on a pilgrijnage 
to Puri, where the god Jagannath came to him in a ‘dream, ’bid¬ 
ding bin return to Mahesh, where he promised to appear to him. 

After his return Dhrubananda found an ingige of Jagannath 
partly hidden in sand on the bank 8t tl)p Ganges. A few 


• Mut of the f«ct» above given ere taken from a note kindly inpplM by the 
Hon’ble Bai Kisori Lai Goiwami Bahidur. 
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days later he found the images of Suhhadift and Baladeh in tlx 
same place, and fiaviug set them up by the side of the image oi 
Jaganndth, made otci the three images to his disciple TTaTtiaUIrfti 
Fiplu. Some years afterwards a Nuwab of Ifursbidab&d, having 
been given shelter during a storm by the sebiilB of the shrine, gave 
them a piece of revenue-free land in Mihe^ and the titla oi 
Adhikari. The Mahedi temple rapidly grew in importance. A 
wealthy Madak dedicated‘he first oar, anda zamiudarof Sheor&phuli 
gave tha A dhik ari a the village of Jagannathpur, as ctebotlar land. 

Auother legend says that the god Jagann&th stopped and 
bathed at Mahesh on his way to Fur!, where he dined. Hence 
the place became sacred, and all the Puri ceremonies were intro 
duced. The present temple was built by the Calcutta Malliks 
while the our was the gift of the Boses. About 1835 the old oa 
was found to be unsafe on account of decay and the ravages o 
white ants, and it was therefore replaced by the present iron oai 
During the Ealh-jatra festival the safety of the vehicle is firs 
certified by the District Engineer, and u cordon is formed, b; 
means of a rope held up by constables, to prevent the crow< 
getting too near. The image is next placed on the oar, am 
amid much rejoicing and shouting the car is drawn by hawser 
to the God’s garden-house in the north of Mahesh. After eigh 
days, on the TJlta-rath day, the oar with the image is drawn bad 
to its old place, whence the image is carried to the temple. 

Mahe^ is an old place mentioned in the poem of Bipra D& 
tl495 A. D.) and iu the poem on tha legend of Satyanar^ai 
(18th century). The worship of Jagarnftlh may be assumed to b 
several centuries old, and not improbably began when this part o 
the country was under the Oriya kings. 

Eishra is a thriving quarter with two large jute mill 
(IKV^elliugton and Hastings;, which are connected with the Eishr 
station by a siding. The majority of the mill-hands live on th 
other side of the Trunk Eoad inn battl situated on KhOs Mahi 
And. They get their drinking water from hydrants supplin 
wfth filtered water by the mills, and a large private marks 
sullies them with provisiona. 

^Eidira appears to be as old as Mahesh, being mooned in th 
* pqpin of Bipia Das (1495A.D.), but first rose to importance durin, 
the early days of British rule. On the south bank of the Champ 
ytistj a creek tj^t separated this place from Mahesh, stoo 
Eidiri House, where Warren Hastings and Lis wife used to oom 
and stay. I*f was ‘suraounded by a brick-wall, the wester 
portioivof which was lined with a row of mango trees said to hav 
been planted by Mis, Hastings. When Hastings letind, ha sol 
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ilM kouae and adjoining land (136 Highai),* receiving tvloe aa 
mook as be bad paid for it. It nov fonua pait'*€{ fbe boildinga 
of tbe Uastiiigs Mill; and the original deed, bearing the ^nature 
of tbe great Fro Coned, is in the poesesBion of the mill proprietors' 

South of Eifihra is the eastern trard, Eonnagar. It is rather Koantgir. 
sparsely inhabited, but has dereloped of recent years, chiefly 
owing to the existence of the chemical works of Messrs. 

Waldie and Co., and the efiorts of the late B^bu Trailakya N&th 
Mittra. The latter was a Yakil of the Cailoutta High Court 
and Chairman of the Serampore Municipality, who improved 
Konuagar considerably and left a large fortune. Eounagar 
is mentioned iu the poem of Bipra Das (1495), but first 
rose to importance with the growth of European trade. In 1845 ‘ 
it was described as a popdoue and wealthy village, the residence 
of many natives who had amassed or were amassing wealth in 
Calcutta. In fact, like Serampore and Bishra, it formed a 
suburban retreat for the well-to-do people of the metropolis. 

Now, however, the place has lost its reputation for healihiness. 

Serampore SuMivision.— A subdivision lying in the south¬ 
east of the district between 22° 40' and 22° 55' N. and 87° 

59' and 88’ 22' E. with an area of 343 square miles. It is 
bounded by the rivers Hooghly and Damodar and intersected by 
many streams and klidln with long swamps lying between the 
main streams. The country is low and rather flat, but rises 
gradually towards the Damodar river, and the streams drain the 
country from north and north-west to south and south-east. 
Though the dope is more pronounced than in the Sadar subdivi- 
mou, still the streams mostly become silted up after the rains, 
leaving numerous pools of stagnant water in their beds. The 
subdivision consequently becomes water-logged, and towards 
the end of tlie rains malarious. Thana Erishnanagar is the wibnt 
in this reapeot, and then th&na Haripal, or roughly the south¬ 
western portion of the suWivision; in Erishnanagar th&na the 
population decreased from 69,280 in 1872 to 57,694 in 1901. t)n 
the other hand, the lands are fertile, especially those enriched by 
ailt deposits from the Hooghly and its branch, the Saru^ti. 

The chief^ps are paddy, potatoes, jute, vegetables andimts^ 
sugarcane and oilseeds. The manufacture of cotton olo»hj^has 
survived at Serampore and Haripal, and the dyeing of silk hande 
kerchiefs at Serampore. Large quantities of J>riokB and tiles are 
manufactured along the banks of thA Highly,^ and pottery 


* SriectioM from tie OaloeMe Yol, I, p. 49. (Anction nAie*, oadei 

date 6th Angoit 1874.) 
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at BHadreswar. ^ The jute and cotton milhi in Serampore, 
Bhadjf^war and Baidyab&ti have alieady been lefened to. The 
population of the sabdiTiaion w6b 413,178 in 1901, representing 
1^20.5 persons to the square mile. 

Sheoraphnli.— See Baidyab&ti. 

Singnr.—A village in the Serampore subdivision and the 
headquarters of a police staiiou. It is connected with Baidyab&ti 
by a District Board road, but is more easily accessible by the 
Tarakeswar brancb of the East Indian Builway, a station being 
located here. B; has a sub-registry office, a post office, a High 
English school, and a to\ teaching mriti or law. 'ilie head¬ 
quarters of the thana was transferred from Baidyab&ti to Singur 
in 1878. It was notorious in the early days of British rule for 
dacoities and robberies. 

Sitapur.—A village in thana Krishnanagar of the Serampore 
subdivision. It is connected with Antpur by a District Board 
road, but can be reached more easily by the Champad&ng& 
extensiou of the Howrah-Amta light Eailway. It is one of 
the centres of the Musalman population in the district, and 
contains a madrasa which is supported by a Government grant. 
This grant owes its origin to an assignment of Es 4-8 a day made 
in 1772 by Governor Cartier, which was increased to Es. 5 by 
Warren Hastings in 1781.* The MutaudU draws at present 
Es. 158-13-5 a month, three-fourths of which is appropriated to 
the tmdram and one-fourth to the mosque. He is said to be a 
lineal descendant of Maulana Makhdum Ism&il Bagdad!, who 
came to India in the reign of Akbor, and whose eldest son 
Makhdum Sah Abdullah Abdul is said to have setth d at Sitapur 
on the left bank of the K4u4 Dftmodar. His second brother 
settled at Fhurphur& and the youngest brother at Midnapore. 

■ Syambazar.—A village in th&na Goghat on the extreme 
western border of the Arambagh subdivision, close to the boundary 
. of^he Bankura district. It is one miSe east of Badanganj outport 
and is reached by a loop road beginning from and ending in the 
01d*Nagpur road. The village contains a mud-walled hatched 
bufljjalow of the District Board, and a sub-registry office. From 
1877 t« 1885 it was the head-quarters of a Municipal |PlRon. It is 
the «entre of the tusser-spinning and tusser-weaving industries, the 
fabrics being all exported either to the hdU of Eamjibanpur or 
Eamkristapur or hpught by dealers from Orissa and up-oountry. 
Some trade is also cangied ^n in ebony artides. 

T&rakeswar.'-An inlportant village in th&na HaripSl of the 
SeropipoN sdbdivirion, situated in 22° 63' N. and 88° 2' E. It 

• Toralxe** •/ tie Hoogilf) DUtriet, pp. IIS^. 
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ia oonneoted with Baidjab&ti by a District road 21 n»'bw 
long, of which 10 miles are metalled; but it can be ^aohed 
easily nom Calcutta by the TSrakeswail branch line of the East 
Indian EaUway starting from the Sheoraphidi station and ftym 
up-country by the Bengal Provincial Bail way starting from the 
Magr& ^tation. Tarakeswar is, in fact, the terminus of the two 
lines. It contains a poHoe outpost, a District Board bungalow, a 
small dispensary maintained by the Mahant of the temple, and 
two toh, which receive aid from the Mahant a£d are therefore some¬ 
times called Mahant Mahlraj tols. 

The chief object of interest is the shrine of the Hnga of the god 
Siva called Tarakeswar, which is about 500 yards from the railway 
station. This shnne consists of two parts, the sanctum and the 
verandah or porch in front of it. The sanctum is plain inside, 
with the Hnga in the middle. Its outside is carved like a 
BengaHhut and has a dupHcate with three spires over it. The 
porch is four-sided, with three arched cusped openings, and the 
floor has a marble pavement; it is about 25 feet square and 30 feet 
high, with a railing over the roof. Facing this porch is a large 
open hall with a roof supported by pillars and a floor paved with 
marble. The temple is so much surrounded by houses on all 
sides that no good view of it can be obtained from outside. The 
Mahant Hves in a house to the east, and to the north of the 
temple is a fair-sized tank much used by pilgrims, Close by 
is a large bazar, which is paved with flagstones; and near the 
bhzar is a fine tank. 

Pilgrims come to the shrine throughout the year and on all 
the days of the week, but Monday is the favourite day, as it is 
considered the day most auspicious to Siva. Several reHgions 
festivals are held periodically, the largest crowds assembHng oj the 
Siva-ratri and Charak Sankr&nti days. The Siva-r&tri (the night 
of Siva) is held on the ni?ht of the fourteenth tithi of the dork 
fortnight in the month oi Ph&lgun (February-Maroh). At thip 
. time a fair takes place which lasts for three days, and on the night 
itself 20,000 persons gather at the shrine. Charak Sankr&nti, or 
the last jay of Chaitra, takes place at present on 13th Aprilywhirh 
is also Tm last day of the BengaH year ; on this occasion r(|,en 
swing from high poles. Throughout the month oi Chaitra Sudias 
fast during the day-time, taking their meals only after sunSit, 
as in the Bamas&n fast of the Muhammadans. On the Charak 
Sankr&nti day they assemble at Tfiiakeswaf, deposit their 
raange-ooloured strips of cloth {uttSriya) before the god and 
efior prayers to him, fasting both day and night.* Locally, 
tUi featiTal is the most important, sane 16,000 to 25,000 penuos 
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visiting the tepipU during it. The tiiela held in oonneotion with 
the festival lasts five to six days. * 

The village is not old nor is the riirine. The place is not 
shown in Eennell’s Atlas (1779"81), hut appears in the Survey 
maps of 1830-45 as Taressure. Eegerding its origin, the following 
curious legend is told. Eajl Vishnu Das, a Ksbatiiya hy caste, 
lived at Mohaha Garkalingar in Oudh, early in the eighteenth 
century. Esther than remain under the rule of the Musalman 
Nawahs of Oudh, the Eaja emigrated to Bengal, and took up his 
abode at the viEage of Eamnagar at Belagarh, near Haripil, 
about two miles from where Tarakeswar now stands. With him 
came 500 foUowers of his own caste, and 100 Bc&hmans from 
Kanauj. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood si^eoted them 
of being robbers, and sent word to the Nawab of Bengal at 
Murshidabad that a large gang of marauders, in complete armour 
end with strange beards and moustaches, had come and settled 
near HaripSl. The Nawab having sent for them, the Eaja present' 
ed himself, and said that they were harmless folk who only 
wanted some laud whereon to settle. Tradition states that, to 
prove his innocence, Eftja Vishnu Das went through the ordeal by 
fire, holding in his hand a red-hot iron bar, without sustaining 
injury. The Nawab was convinced of his honesty and gave him 
a grant of 600 iiffAds of land (equal to 1,500 l>ii/Ads at the present 
day) eight miles from Tarakeswar. 

Vishnu Das had a brother, who became a religious men¬ 
dicant and wandered about the neighbourhood as a devotee. 
While living in the jungle near Tarakeswar, then known aj Jot 
Savaram, be noticed that many cows entered the jungle with ud¬ 
ders fuE of milk , and returned wiih them empty. Vaxamal 
Sin^h, as the devotee was called, followed them to see who milked 
them, and saw them discharge milk of their own accord on 
to a stone which had a deep hoUow in it, made by cowherds 
grinding rice. He tried to dig up life stone, and spent a whole 
day at the work without reaching its lower side. During the night 
he dkeamed that Tarakeswar (a form of Siva) appeared to him and 
ords^d him not to dig up the stone, but to build over it a temple, 
©l^wHoh he diould be the JUaAant. Varamal Sing)j^B’flon wont 
and jBslhted his* dream to hie brother Vishnu Das, whose help he 
Asked. The two brothers accordingly built the temple of Taiake- 
Bwar over the saor^d stone, and Varamal Singh became its 
first Mahant. ■% The prigmal temple having fallen into decay, 
the present (building wai erected by the Bsj4 of Burdw&n. 
OhinUsuoi Dey of Howrah is said to have erojtcd the marble 
hall in front of the riirine in gratitude for having been 
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miraoulouflly cured of disease in answer to prayer ofEered at the 
shriijB. '* • 

Th8 management of the temple is in the hands of a* 
or abbot, who enjoys its reyenue dunng his life-time. The 
landed estates yield an annual income of Ks. 16,000, and Ihe 
value of the ofierings is said to oome to a lakh of rupees; while 
the expenditure is estimated to be Es. 5,000 a month. The 
Mahant is a celibate of the UasnUmi order of satinydsw, and is 
selected rrom the chtlas or disciples by other MahinU of the order. 

Tribenl.—A place of pilgrimage forming* the northernmost 
part of Bansberia town (v, Bansberia). 

Uttarpwa. north, and pora quarter).—A small town 

on the rig^ bank of the Hooglily in the Serampore thana and 
subdivision situated in 22° 40' N. and 88° 21' E. Population 
(1911) 7,373. It is reached from Calcutta by boats and 
steamers and also from two stations on the East Indian 
Bail way, Bally and TJttarpara. The town extends along 
the river bank for about half a mile, the main road being the 
branch Ghrand Trunk Eoad from Howrah, which is metalled 
and fairly wide throughout. Among the public institutions 
may be mentioned a police outpost, Government dispensary, 
public library and the UttarparS, College. All those lie between 
the Grand Trunk Eoad and the river, while the municipal office 
is situated on the opposite side of that road. The municipality 
was constituted in 1865 and is the smallest in area in the district. 
The public library is rich in old books on India, consisting 
in part of the library formed by the Hurkaru newspaper in the 
first half of the 19th century. It is located in a fine building 
of the Italian style, which has an imposing appearance from 
the river. Originally formed by the late Babu Jayaknshna 
Mukherji, it is now managed by trustees, one of whom is hi^ sod, 
Eaja Piyari Mohan Mukherji. The famous Bengali Christian poet 
Michael Madhusudan Dutft stopped in this house for a few months 
before his death in June 1873, Sanskrit law is studied in tw(f <()?8. 

The town is fairly neat and clean, and has a large nuntber of 
pucca houses. It owes its progress largely to the late Baj&^aya- 
krishn^i^kherji and his relatives. Among the private buildings, 
the houses of B&ja Piyari Mohan and of Bhbus Bis^il^&ri 
Mukherji and Jyot Kumar Mukherji are worth mentioning; 
among other residents, may be mentioned Mr. Justice PramadS 
Charan Bonerji of the Allah&b&d ^gh^0ourt,,a connection of 
the same Mukherji family. * 

Jayakrishna Mukherji, who was bom in 1808, beq^me at the 
age of 16 a regimental olerk of the I4th Eoot, loi| which hii 
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father was oommiBsariat contractor. Both father and son took 
part in^ the siege of Bharatpur in 1825, and having obtained a 
opcsiderable sum as their share of prize-money, investeid their 
savings in landed property in the Hooghly district. In 1830, the 
Collector, Mr. W. H. Belli, appointed Jayakrishna record-keeper, 
but this post he lost a few years later. At that time the Board’s 
order directing that the Dutch pattai of the Chiosura Kbit MahA'.t 
were to be surrendered and replaced by English leases was being 
enforced, and many ryots charged Jayakrishna with taking 
bribes on the issue' of the latter. The Commissioner, after holding 
an enquiry, dismissed Jayakrishna and the Nazir in 1836. It 
should be added that Mr. Toynbee, after studying the voluminous 
correspondence on the subject, has no hesitation in stating his 
belief that Jayakrithna was the victim of a conspiracy on the part 
of the Chinsura ryots and that the charges brought against him 
were not substantiated. Jayakrishna gradually acquired large 
landed properties, chiefly by buying estates at the auclion sales of 
the Revenue and Civil Courts, where his intimate knowledge of 
the Collectorate record-room proved invaluable. Popularly he 
was known as the Jar&sondha of Hooghly district, and there was 
hardly any large public movement in which he did not take part* 
He did a great deal for his own town where he founded the 
College, the library and (practically) the dispensary. In his old 
age he became blind, and he died in 1888. 

His son PiySri Mohan Muklierji, who was bom in 1840, has 
been a member of the Legislative Council of Bengal (in 1878 
and 1906), and a member of the India Legislative Council (in 
1884 and 1886), He is Vice-President of the British Indian 
Association, and has several times been its President; like his 
father, he has taken an active part in public movements. In 
Peb4haiy 1887 he was given the title of ESjS and made a C. S. I. 
in recognition of his own and his father’s services. 

Baku Eajkrishna Mukherji was kssociated with his brother 
Jaytknshna in founding various local institutions, notably the 
coUe^, the dispensary and the library of Uttarpara. He left 
a le^i^ landed property to his sou Harihar Mukherji, who, 
however, died at an early age and was succeeded by present 
owfie^ viis sonf Babu Jyot Kumar Mukherji. The ftntal of his 
laoded property in Howrah was immensely increased by the 
Jlaj&puT drainage soh^e, to the cost of which he oontributed 
&8. 3,65,000, 
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Hridayrlmpur, 264. 

Humidity, 28. 

I 

rj3r3i,213. 

Imambara at Hooghly, account of, 270 
271; hoepi I al at, 132-184. ’ 

Immigration, 96. 

Impiemente, agricultural, 147. 

Inchuti, 284. 

Income-tax, 219. 

Indebtedneaa, 174,176. 

India Jute Mill, 181, 

Indigo manufacture, 179. 

Induetriea, 177-187. 

Infantile mortality, 126. 

Infirmitiea, 181. 

Inoculation, 132. 

Inapection bungalows, 200, 

Inundations, 160-162. 

Irrigation, 137, U8. 

Insanity, 131. 

Itachona, dispensary at, 132-184. 

a 


Jabinabid, SO, 248, 
Jails, 221. 
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Jaliya Kaiborttas, IC^. 
Janai, 2S4. « 

JesnftB, 112*114. 

Jol£b54:9J». 

Jubilee Bridge, 208, 271. 
Judicial adminiriration, 219. 
Jute cultivation of, 142. 

Jute milli, 181. 


K 

Kaibartta., 102, 103, 

Kana Damodar river, 10,11. 

Kana Dwarateawar river, 11,12, 17, 
Kana Kadi, 9,10,15, 

KatigikT, canalization of, 161, 

Kayastba, 103, 

Keota, 265, 

Khals, 201, 

Khanaknl, diapenaary at, 183-18i; account 
of, 284. 

Kiernander, 116. 

Konnagar, account of, 319; cbemical 
vorka at, 181. 

Kotrany: account of, 285; municipality 
of, 227. 

Kriahnanagar, account of, 285, 286. 

^■'ilin Brahmans, 100, 101. 

Kunti Nadi, 9,10. 


L 

,Jabout, aupply of, 169. 

Laky, 18, 19. 

Land refenue, adminiatration of, 206-215; 

receiptatrom, 216. 

Land teay^es, 212-215. 

Languages, 96, 97, 

Leprosf, 181* • 

Libiy:ie8,?41, 

Light railwaya, 204, 

Literates, number of, 230. , 

Literature, 97. . 

Local Boards, 224, 

Local Board roads, 200. 

Local SeU-QovemiBSat, 222-289. 


K 

Madaria Khal,' 11,16. 

Magistrates, 120. 

Magra, account of, 286. 

Mahanad, account of, 287. 

Mahesb, account of, 817, 818; featival at, 
105; cotton mills at, 181 . 

Mandalai, account of, 288; dispensary at, 
132-184. 

Mandaran, 27. 29, 31; account of, 288- 
292. 

Manufactures, 177-187. 

Manures, 148. 

Marshea, 18,19. 

Msrshman, life of, 117-128. 

Material condition of the people, 172.175. 
Mayapur, 292. 

Means of communication, 191-205. 

Medical aspects, 125-134, 

Medical institutions, 132-134, 

Medical practitioners, 134. 

Melas, 192. 

Meteorology, 22, 24. 

Middle English schools 287. 

Middle Ternacular school^ 237, 

Migration, 95. 

Mills, 180,181. 

Missions, Christian, 98,110-121; Sersm- 
pore, 117-122. 

Mohain. Fund, 292-296 
Molasses, manufacture of, 186. 

Molnah Simla, 302. 

Mortality, 126. 

Mughal rule, 81-39. 

Mubaiituad Aminpur, 296. 

Muhammadans, 98. ^dncation of, 288. 
Muudeswari river, 11,16. 

Municipalities, 224-229. 

Munsifs, 219. 

Mursbidabad Road, 196. 

N 

mUknl, 296. 

Natural calamities, 160-158, 

Navigation, 201, 202 . , 

Nayaaarai, 296. 
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NewBp»per», 241. 

NimSi Tirtha QbSt, 247. 

0 

OccDpationi, 176. 

Oil.ieedi,142. 

Ostend Company, history of the, 88-90. 
Outposts, police, 220. 

Outram, Sir James, 124, 

P 

Pandna, 28, 109; aeconnt of, 297-302; 

Union Committee of, 224. 

Paper manufacture, 180-186. 

Pasturage, 149. 

Vatn% tenures, 213, 

'eople, the, 92-110; material condition 
of, 172.175. 

rmanent Settlement, 211, 
ats, agricultnral, 156-158, 

43ttrW3rs, 214. 

Phurphnia, 302. 

Pilgrimage, places of, 105. 

Plague, 130. 

PolbB, 303. 

Police, 220. 

’opulation, growth of, 92; density off 
93; rural, ^ ; urban, 95. 
orto Piqueno, 47, 50. 

'ortnguese, history of, 45-55. 

Post-offices, 204. 

Pottery manufacture, 187. 

Primary schools, 237, 

Prussians, history of the, 87, 88. 

Public health, 125-134. 

Pulses, 141, 

Pursura, 303, 


fiadha, 27, 

Bsdbanagar, 179. 

Raghuuathpur, dispensary at, 182-134, 
Bajapur drainage works, 162-163, 
Bljbalhat, 804, 

Bailways, 208,204, 


82 i)- 

Bainfall, 23-24; jn relation tot agri¬ 
culture, 186, * 

Begiitration offiees, 219. 

Beligions, 97-98. 

Bouts, 167-168. 

Bent-free tenures, 218. 

Beptiles, 21. 

Revenue administration, 83, 84^ 89, 40, 
206-216. 

Revenue of the3i^rict, 216. 

Bice crops, 139-141, 

Kishrii, 179, 180; account of, 318, 319; 

dispensary at, 132-134, 

Biver system, 5-18. 

Roads, 191-200. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 218, 

Bope works, 186. 

Bototiou of crops, 147, 

Rum, manufacture of, 179, igo. 

Kiipnariyan river, 9. 

s 

Sadgops, 103. 

Sanchitaia, 304. 

Sariors, 28. 

Sarsa, 304. 

Saraswati river, 10,13. 

Satj^on, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34 , 
account of, 304-309; Portuguese at. * 
46, 47,48, 49. 

Scenery, 4, 5. 

Secondary education, 286, 287. 

Seed, 147. 

Self-Government, Local, 222-229. 

Semmpore College, 812. 

Serampore looms, 188, 184, 

Seramporo Mission, 116-122, 

Serampore subdivision, account of, fiMf 
Serampore town, account of, 309.319, 
rainfall of, 24, Banes aft 7d.?b, 
hospital at, 132-134; municipaii^^;^ 
226-227; sub-jail at, 221; coUege at, 

284 436. * 

Service ^nu^, 214.* 

Sheoriphttti, account of, 246, 247. 

Sheikhs, 99. • 
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silk-/wring, IM, 

Singur, 320. 

^Sitipur,'820. 

S'-'all-pox, ISO, 

S^ken, 21. 

Soik. 187. 

Stampa, 218, 

Steamer services, 202. 

Snbdivisions, 216. 

Snbha Singh, revoU' of,'82, 33. 

Sugar mannfactnre, 186. 

Snhmas, 25, 26, 27. 

Sum milk, 182. 

Syambazar, 8^0. 

T 

TaiSinli Khal, 12. 

Tarakcairar, account of, 820-828; festival 
at, 106,107; dispensary at, 132-134. 
Technical education, 238. 

Telegraph offices, 204. 

Temperature, 22-28. 

Temples, Hindu, 41. 

Tenures of land, 212.216. 

Thanas, 220. 

Tibetan mission, 116,116. 

Tile-making, 182. 

Tobuco, cultivation of, 143. 

ToU, 289-241. 

Towns, 96, 96. 

Trade, 187-193. 

Ttibeni, 27, 29; account of, 264-266 ; 

festival at, 105, 110. 

Tusser.weaving, 186, 


INOia. 

U 

Union Otpnmittees, 224, 

Uttar{St5, account of, isk, 824; dispen¬ 
sary at, 182.1S4; bone miU at, 181; 
municipality of, 227; college at, 288- 
284. 

Utturpara Hitakari Sabha, 287. 

V 

Vaccination, 181,182. 

Vegetables, 144. 

Victoria Chemical Works, 181. 

Victoria Jute Mill, 181. 

Villages, 96,96, 

Vital stataUcs, 126. 

w 

Ward, life of, 117-123. 

Wages, 168, 169. 

Water communications, 201,202, 
Water-lifts, 138. 

Weaving industries, 182-185. 

Weaving school, 239. 

Wellington Jute Mills, 181. 

Wells, 188. 

Wild animals, 20. ^ 

Winter rice, 140,141. 

z 

Zamindaris, 209,212. , 

Zoology, 20,22. 

Vo 






